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INTEREST QUESTIONS at the front of each volume 
stimulate young readers’ curiosity lead them 
into broader fields of interest... provide ready- 
made material for classroom “quiz programs.” 
Compton's has been built not only for reference 
but also for sheer reading pleasure. 


whether average, slow, or gifted 


SCIENCE COMES TO LIFE at home and in the classroom 
with Compton's many fascinating and easy-to-do 
experiments. The simple experiment above dem- 
onstrates reflected and refracted light. Other ex- 
periments demonstrate osmosis, heat, surface ten- 
sion, electro-magnetism, et« 


No Wonder So Many Teachers Are Saying: 


Belongs Every Classr 


Features like those shown below help to create a more 
exciting classroom — rich with meaningful experiences for every child, 
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UNIQUE FACT-INDEX. Compton’s was the first with a 
complete Fact-Index, With this unique Compton 
feature you find everything you want with push- 
button speed. It not only locates all material (in- 
cluding pictures) in the main text but also supple- 
ments the text with more than 37,000 quick-refer- 
ence fact entries about people, places, things. 


SUPERB MAPS not only make Compton's a world 
atlas, but also provide exciting visualization of 
ideas, This one dramatically reveals which rivers 
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REFERENCE OUTLINES provide ready-made encyclo- 
pedia study guides and book-lists on eighty sub- 


NATURAL SCIENCE is made vastly easier and more 
absorbing by Compton’s wealth of color pictures 
and clear articles on insects, flowers, fruits, ani- 


mals, etc. For example, the picture above (greatly 
reduced) shows how a bumblebee opens a snap- 
dragon. The snapdragon’s “mouth” closes tightly 
over its nectar, keeping out smaller insects. But 
the bumblebee's heavy weight pulls it open. 
i 


drain each part of the U. S. Other special purpose jects, from Africa to Zoology. Bibliographies sug- 
maps show Ocean Routes, Migration Routes, gest books for younger and more advanced 
Cable Systems, Coal Beds, Federal Reserve Bank readers, 

Districts, Petroleum Products, ete. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES be- 
come more mean- 
ingful when diffi- 
cult concepts are 
explained in spe- 
cial teaching illus- 
trations. This one 
(much reduced in 
size) shows how 
materials are 
transported long 
distances for mod- 
ern shelter; tells 
the child why re- 
gional cooperation 
and trade are so 
necessary. 


APPROVED 


by the Educational 
Department of Every Stat 
m ond City in the Union 
issuing Approval 


COMPTON 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and principals interested in a 


First in Qu ali ly pleasant and financially rewarding part-time educational career as 
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Write for free copy of 
“Teaching Hints” and book- 


e which every home need und can ea afford. Special plan let of sample pages from the 
P : provides for rapid promotion to sales manager positions, For full informa. new 1955 Edition. No obli- 
America’s Finest Pictured Encyclopedia for gation. Address Dept. I-10 


Young Folks of All Ages, Pre-School Through High School 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Il about the wonderful, new 


Books 


those rugged, washable, 
colorful BINDINGS 


WHAT THEY ARE. The ALLABouT Books are a new Science 
Series for elementary grades, published in answer to the 
demand by schools and libraries for more authoritative and 
more reacable books in Science. Each book (160 pages, 
6% x 9%, indexed) is carefully prepared by a top-level 
scientist to explain his or her special field to the curious 
youngster. The books are so well told, and so effectively 
illustrated (with 60 to 100 two-color illustrations and dia- 
grams) that the reader feels he can learn “all about” the 
subject that has aroused his interest. The areas covered are 
now recognized as vital to the future of the world. 


DO YOUNGSTERS LIKE THEM? Ihey're crazy about them! 
The Boys’ Clubs of America voted the Al/about series the 
“best liked” series for 1955, and the Teachers’ Consultant of 
the Queens Borough Public Library of New York reported 
that “the response has been sensational.” 


DO GROWNUPS APPROVE? They certainly do! Here's what 
The Instructor says: “This is a dramatic, informational 
presentation of scientific subjects written by outstanding 
authorities in their field. Each book will stimulate a child's 
curiosity.” And the Library Journal adds: “It is good to have 
such well-written, well-illustrated, well-designed books by 
authorities.” 


WHAT ABOUT READING LEVEL? Though the ALLABouT 
Books can be read with pleasure by most fourth graders, the 
subject matter will appeal to youngsters in grades 4 to 8. 


HOW ABOUT COST? You save about 25% under the cost 
of any other comparable binding when you buy the ALt- 


ABOUT Books in Cadmus bindings offered by Hale at the 
special low price of $1.98 each, postpaid. The Hale editions 
all have a reinforced library binding in the new style of 
washable lithographed covers. Keep in mind that Hale edi- 
tions are delivered free; there are never any extra charges to 
surprise you or upset your bookkeeping. 


GUARANTEED FREE DELIVERY. Al! 13 Books in 
Cadmus bindings will be ready in November. Delivery will 
be made in one guaranteed shipment, with delivery free. 
What a relief it will be to know that a// the books you order 
will arrive in one complete shipment, with no o/p or o/s 
items, and with not one cent of extra charges for delivery. 


me Allabout Books 


IN CADMUS BINDINGS. EACH $1.98, POSTFREE 


Ait ArouTt tHe ATom Ait Asout THE Stas 


by Freeman 
Ait Asour 
by Robert 8. Lemmon 
Ait Asout Dinosaurs 
by Roy Chapman Andrews 
Ait Asour THe INnsecT 
by Ferdinand C. Lane 
Att Asout Ours CrHancine Rocks 
by Anne Terry White 
Ait ano TeLevision 
by Jack Gould 
Ait Asout Rockets ano Jers 
by Fletcher Pratt 


by Ferdinand C. Lane 


Alt THE Stags 
by Anne Terry White 


Ait ABOUT VOLCANOES AND 

Bas 

by Frederick H. Pough 
Att Asout THe 

by lean Roy Tonnehill 
Ait Asout 

by Roy Chapman Andrews 
THe Wonoras oF 

Cremistey 

by Ira Freeman 
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A Guest Editorial from Senator Fulbright, on the teacher exchange program 
Thanksgiving art work, plays, stories, verse, songs, and a unit 
A story, “Michel of Switzerland,” in our Children of Other Lands series 


Another big Children’s Book Supplement—to bring you material about 
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q EACHERS- -Just Mail This Coupon 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 100° Ss 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
School board members, 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 30000 1995 


none of these people will 


ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mall is sent to you 

SIGNATURE ONLY in a plain envelope and the 600°° 3748 
er : transaction is completely 

Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private 
poo ne gag No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
; : are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
CONVENIENT TERMS lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mai! the 
ec hly j , short Application and Note below. That's all you have 
onvenient mont ily installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. ed. We antee satisfactic Our fifty ve: ld 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approved. we guarantee satisiacuon. abUy 7 Oar On 
for the time you use the money—no longer! organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 


amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Monthly guymente inclode beth 
interest and principal: 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also, This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


®@ The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


Old Reliable Compeny 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLOG. DEPT. K-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


for HOME REPAIRS 


FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! 
: To State Finance Company, Dept. K-153 The following are all the debts that I have: s 
» 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying ; a 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address ' 
' made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be ne charge $ y 
g Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your " $ $s 4 
' Amount ty. for our confidential files 
. per month 
and address Name of Relative (Relationship) 
of school you teach............. Street Town State Oceup 
g How long with Previous 
present employer... . employment wane Name of Relative (Relationship) 
Husband or wife's Salary on 
' employment _ per month $ Street frown State Occup 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative (Relationship) 
' auto made? (Name) . Town : 
Street Town State Occup 
Bank you deal with (Name) . Town ry 
& Amount you owe bank? $ . Monthly payments? $ " Name of Relative (Relationship) : 
What security on bank loan’ Street Town State Occup 
8 List below OTH ER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on 4 loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing & loan, I agree that 7 
: ‘ 0 (iteme? (Add) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mall shall be regarded as my agent 5 
8 Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street 5 
' 
Purpose of loan Town County Mtate 
INOT Amt. list pmt. due date Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final) |Final pmt. equal in any case “| Omaha, Nebraska | 8 
of loan the unpaid principal and int. | Date... 
per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2', ° Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, of either, shall at payee © option without a 
' Agreed rate per month on that part over $150 and not in exces: of 8 500 aad % of 1% per ‘oaub op notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable 
' of interest. | any remainder of such unpaid principal balance, computed on the baste of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the awe 
days actually dapeed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days of the @tate of Nebraska Q 
i in Consideration of 2 loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to aceeptance by the payer at it Mire 
promuse to pay to said company at its above offwe principal amount logether with interest at the shove rate until fully pad located as shown above. It understood that If the loan le not approved, this note and any evidence of security t 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as alove indicated beginning accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned © 
on the same day of cach succeeding month to and 
of the final payment 
‘ NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR PERSONAL 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
8 IS NOT RECEIVED. | (If married, beth husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) ; 
beeeeeeecaseem= RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ##******"*" 
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nteg “Teaching today ta far mare complex than a generation ago. Now much of 
gt the instruction of the home is delegated to the school teacher. Your teaching 
iy goes far beyond the three R's. Special subjects are found in every curriculum, 
Healising this, Beckley Cardy has prepared authoritative and interesting work- 
books and posters to aid you progressive teachers to teach them more easily, 
1 Leliewe you will find them complete, comprehensive, and helpful.” 

Becky Carr 


saree Subject Workbooks for all grades 


These approved workbooks on special subjects develop and empha 
Each of these 


It size that topic in understandable form for the pupil 

“ad & workbooks has been prepared by experienced educators. 

SOCIAL Living Long Ago and Now—(Gr. 4-6)-—-160 pps 
STUDIES My First Geography Workbook —(Gr, 3-4)-—-#0 pps. 60¢ 
Appreciating Citizenship-—(Gr. 7-0)—06 pps 
MUSIC Let's Go To Theoryland. Book 1-48 pps HOc 
es All Aboard for Theoryland. Book 2-44 pps tte 
Adventures in Theoryland. Book 3-44 pps the 

PHOMICS Building Words—(lat Gr.)—44 pps 
hd Phonie Fun--(Gr. 1)--06 pps 
Phonic Fun-—-(Gr. 2)--72 pps S2e 

Easy Numbers-—-A background book-—-44 pps 
| Under the Number Tree-——(Gr. 1)-—-Bk. 1-64 pps. 44e 
In the Number Tree—(Gr. 1)—Bk. 1—64 pps 
Around the Number 2) Bk. pps. 48e 
Over the Number Tree-—(Gr. 2)--Bk. 2--44 pps. 48e 
Number Fun-—-(Gr. 1)-—-64 pps dhe 
One To Ten-—-( Beginner)——06 pps 
Take a Number (Gr. 1)--#6 pps 
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a These interesting posters to color will solve your problems of 


“s “What to do” many times. A wide range of subjecte-—many 
coordinating with study topics 

ie POSTERS TO COLOR 

Posters are 8%" «x 10°—on heavy white paper suitable for 
erayon oF paints 
ak SOCIAL STUDIES HOLIDAY SCIENCE 
o 

626 Health 420 Halloween 45 Fruits 

626 Bafety 520 Thankegiving Flowers 
527 Conduet S41 Chetetmas 598 Birds 

698 Foreign Children 652 Special Days 557 Farm Animale 
544 Community Unite 545 Cirews 540 Wild Animale 
Alreraft 644 Cowboys Ml Zoo Birds 
12 posters to color to each set price per set She plus postage 

Yn POSTERS TO BUILD UP 


Teachers report great interest by older pupils in Grades 4 to & 
in these cut and paste posters. Not only is interest high but 
retention js extraordinary. Subjects listed below Make at 
tractive room decorations 


HOLIDAYS 


4 panels cach set 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


4 panels cach eet 


GEOGRAPHY 


4 panels cach set 


Ne Life in Mexico No. 702 Halloween No. 720 U.S.A. Maps 
Ne. 712 Pioneer Life No 70h Thankagiving No. 721 So. America 
No 00 American Indian No. 706 Christmas No. T22 Mexico 
Ne. 790 Holland No. 714 Holy Night No 724 Australia 
No. 707 Air & Water Travel og 
. Land Travel 12° 36", per set No. 725 Africa 


Bwine Life 


Postage to be added 


si a” = 28", 
on all Poster orders. 


per set 


Teacher's Guide Na. 56 for full details of these and dasens af other desk work 


ven de wet have copy to refer te, please drop postal 


See Beckley 
items 
and described 


There are thousands of 


todas 


\ Beckley- 


BECKLEY-CARDY 
cord 


PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 39 
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special United Nations cover 
O';. looks pretty nice to us but it's 


international compli- 


not without its 
cations. When Artist Amrine wanted a 
copy of the seal to superimpose over 


the picture, we received a refusal in 
some very British-looking handwriting 
saying that the seal could be used on 
official booklets only. That made sense 
to us since naturally UN publications, 
and no others, should carry the seal; 
but we had no desire to look official, 
just artistic. So we called the public 
relations office and explained. This 
time a deep oriental voice answered 
and said it would be all right. 

I was telling my young neighbor what 
happened, and in his seventh-grade wis- 
dom he suggested that the UN should 
never have been built in New York 
City but on a small international island 
in the geographic center of the earth. 
The location has me stumped, but the 
idea seems pretty good, n’est-ce pas? 


Last April during Schoolmen’s Week 
at the University of Pennsylvania, one 
of the speakers was Mauree Applegate. 
The room was jammed full with teach- 
ers eager to hear Miss Applegate de- 
scribe how the state of Wisconsin is 


crowded with small-fry writers who 
follow her weekly radio program. 
She had a wonderful story to tell, 


and after the meeting | waded through 
the crowd to the platform and stood 
out all the question-askers. Then 
explained that The Instructor had 
readers in 48 states, Canada, and even 
around the world who were interested 
in having children express themselves, 
and wouldn't she write for us? She 
liked the idea and her article is on 
page 20.1 know you'll enjoy it, and if 
she is ever in your locality, don't miss 
hearing her. But be sure to go early or 
take a folding chair. 


Have you ever heard of the Children’s 
United World Art Foundation’ In an 
effort to promote better understanding 
among the peoples of all nations, this 
organization is sponsoring a wonderful 
exhibit of 600 children’s paintings from 
100 different countries. | saw the exhibit 
in New York, and | considered it’ the 
finest collection of ite kind I'd ever 


seen put on display. 
Later | talked to Mr. D. Roy Miller, 


and he says 


of CUWAFP, 


the founder 


Oalkin IK Over- 


Friendly Chats 
with the Editor 


the exhibit is to travel throughout the 
United States. This is an experience 
you will want your children to have, 
so why not write to Children’s United 
World, 132 5. 18th St. Philadelphia 3, 
Pa., and find out how the exhibit can 
be displayed in your vicinity. 


One of the questions Beatrice Krone 
answers this month, on page 74, con- 
cerns methods of interesting children 
in playing the autoharp. I don’t know 
how typical our assistant editor, 
Rosemary Sahrle, is, or to what extent 
she is able to project her reactions 
in a childlike manner, but I can report 
to you authoritatively on her autoharp 
experiences. Rosie went to summer 
school and took a course in elementary 
school music. She came back to the 
office one week end, autoharp in hand. 
She was quite a strummer (is that the 
proper word?) and very enthusiastic 
about its possibilities in working out 
simple arrangements for children. She 
even offers to play for our Christmas 
carol singing. Need I say more? 


Children love animal paintings, and 
horses are a particular favorite. Our 
October art subject, “Mother and Son,” 


should make a fine addition to your 
bulletin board. Just for the record, 
as far as we know we are the first 


publication to present this picture in 
America—certainty to make it avail- 
able to children. Miss Carrels’ 
cussion of the painting will be found 
on page 6, a new location this year. 


Here's a goal for this fall—add the 
piece of AV equipment that your 
school needs most. How you do it 
will depend on what you need. If it’s 
a record player, projector, or tape 
recorder you may want to make it a 
PTA project. Or maybe your Mothers’ 
Club or even the fifth and sixth grades 
will want to sponsor a bake sale. On 
the other hand, what you need most 
may involve some constructing, such 
as a new case to hold tape recordings, 
records, and films. In that event you 
may want to interest some fathers in 
Saturday morning carpentry. 

Just this morning I heard of a school 
that took advantage of an Instructor 
advertisement from the Society of 
Visual Education (September, pp. 6-7). 
The principal was all set to buy a 
neu projector u“ hen she sau 
that she could get one free 
by purchasing a certain 
number of filmstrips. That 
has a double moral—read 
The Instructor ads and get 
1+) minded. I'm stopping 
without saying another word, 
except that I'd love to have 
you drop me a note about 
what you get and how you 
get i. 
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Charles and the Community Chest 


“Charles told us 
that he isn’t going to 
give to the Commu- 
nity Chest at all this 
year,” Ann_ report- 
ed to her teacher in 
shocked tones. 

“Did he say why?” Miss Wilson 
inquired. 

Ann shook her head 

“He is too selfish,” Brian an- 
nounced. “He wants to keep his 
money for himself.” 

“I’m not going to vote for him,” 
declared Vivian. Charles was a 
candidate for the office of sixth- 
grade secretary. 

“Do you think Charles would 
make a good secretary, Vivian?” 
asked Miss Wilson. “That is, would 
he keep good clear records of what 
goes on at the meetings?” 

“Yes,” Vivian admitted. “He is 
a fast writer and he can put things 
down on paper so they make sense 

“But I'm not going to vote for 
him,” she added. 

“You will be casting your vote 
in secret. No one will know what 
candidate you support. 

“But tell me,” the teacher went 
on, “will the Community Chest 
Campaign be any better off if you 
don’t vote for Charles?” 

Vivian was surprised. “Why, no, 
I guess not,” she said at last. 

Brian had been thinking. “We 
ought to try to make Charles give 
to the Community Chest,” he said 

“Maybe if some of us told him 
we were thinking of not voting for 
him, he would change his mind,” 
Vivian suggested 

“Wait a minute!” Brenda pro- 
tested in a shocked voice. “That 
sounds like blackmail.” 

Miss Wilson smiled. “You're 
right, Brenda. In a democracy we 
are proud of our individual free- 
doms. Almost the best part of giv- 
ing to the Community Chest is the 
fact that no one has to do it. It is 
up to every person to decide for 
himself whether or not he wants 
to share in this way.” 

“Just the same,” Brian wa 
thinking out loud, “almost all of us 
give to the Community Chest 
What can we do about Charles?” 

“IT know!” Brenda exclaimed 
“We can educate him!” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Vivian 

“Why, we can point out all the 
vood that the Community Chest 
money does for folks around here 
Then he will want to give.” 

So Miss Wilson's sixth grade put 
on a campaign that lasted a week 
First. they invited a Visiting Nurs 
to tell them about her duties. Then 
a grandfather came and told the 
class how much he and other men 
and women of his age enjoyed the 
Sixty-Plus Club, whose clubroom 
rent came out of the Chest 

Members of the class prepared 
two-minute talks describing the 
eood work done by the Child Pro- 
tective Association, the Humane 
Society. the Rescue Mission, thr 
Family Counseling Service, Fresh 
Air Camps, Goodwill Industries 
and the various health clinics 


On the blackboard they put a list of all the services At the end of the week Charles was wearing a red- 
receiving money from their local Community Chest. This feather button, though the girls and boys had agreed be 
was copied from information supplied by the committee forehand not to ask him again to give to the Community 
in charge of the local campaign. They pointed out: “If Chest. Furthermore, the grade turned over more money 
each of these worthy causes asked us for some money to to the campaign than any other grade in the % hool 
help carry on its work, just figure out how much we As Brenda said, “Education pays off.” 
would probably give.” P.S. Charles was elected! 


REE TEACHERS 


from 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


so that you 
and your pupils may try 
this exciting new 


NATURE PROGRAM 


Tus thrilling new Nature hobby has captured 


the imagination of thousands of American families In summer, the snowshoe rabbit is 
ar the same color as his tundra home 
Now——thanks to the world-famous National Audubon But when autumn comes 


Society-—-you and the children can discover the won- 
ders of Nature, under the guidance of wise and 
friendly naturalists 

The FREE gift described below (worth $2.00) is 
oftered to you to demonstrate how much pleasure 
and knowledge you can enjoy—in every clase—with 
this thrilling plan, 


Through the magic eye of magnificent color photo 
graphs-——and fact filled albums in which to mount 
+hem-—-you journey each month “into the field” on 
a fascinating quest after Nature's secrets. Guided 
by companionable naturalists, you see how Nature 
“protects her own” with ingenious camouflage... 
learn the sirange, almost unbelievable ways some 


the weather gets colder, and he 


se » “ tlarts te change color! When the 
animals raise their young... colleet your own “Class pe 


room Museum” of exotic albums about flowers, 
beautiful butterflies, animal oddities, Beat of all, your 
naturalist-guides will open your eyes to the wonders 


you can discover in your nearby park, on hikes and . 


field trips—-even in your own schoolyard! 
Each month an exciting new topic is selected and a ' ? 
ALL PICTURES set of color prints is issued, together with an album 


in THRILLING in which to mount them, and a text that explains . 


your “Classroom Museum" collection, Just to show 


In an ordinary woodland pond you can NATURAL yee their beauty and worth, we invite you to send 
the for 


find an amazing variety 4 fascinating coupon now a“ oy 13 the current set 

creatures. Your Nature Program tells “CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE” and the illustrated 4 

vou what look fer, how te COLORS handbook “FUN WITH BIRDS”—as a FREE GIFT 

a y package! he has become ali white—per- 


fectly camouflaged once aga! 


THE NATURE PROGRAM CAN ADD INTEREST 
STIMULATE “‘OUT-OF-SCHOOL" ACTIVITY 
AND HELP YOU TEACH MANY ALLIED SUBJECTS 


Piant Life Animal Life insect Life 
Astronomy Geology Geow aphy 
Conservation Prehistory Bird Migration 
Weather Reading Composition Topics 
Nature Hobbies Arts & Crafts Social Studies 


Health & Exercise Manual Training Library & Museum Study 
Outdoor Projects Worla Neighbors inventions 
Nutrition First Aid Safety 


\ 
THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM 
Dept. |M-10, Garden City, N.Y 
1 : Please send me FREE my introductory package, con 
sisting of the CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE collection 
of W natural color prints a 7h00-werd informative 
album to mount them in: a handsome marvon-and-gold 
colored album case: and the illustrated handbook FUN 
you ENROLL WITH BIRDS alli FREE. | understand that you plar 
ON THIS OFFER ] to issue « new Nature series each month in cooperation 
i with the National Audubon Society, for only $1.00 eaeh 
plus « emall charge for shipping. After examining my 
! PREE «et, I'll notify you if | do not wiah any others 
1 I may cancel my subscription at any time I wish with 
RIGHT NOW ie an excellent time to your membership any time you wish 8 out further obligation : 
And out ebout this mew National However, we feel sure that, onue you © 
Audubon Society program. If you send and the children have beeon quainted 
the coupon at once, you will receive with the Audubon Nature Program {\ PLEA Pri ; 
CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE and you will want to continue these delight- 1m LEASE RINT) 
FUN WITH BIRDS” absolutely FREE ful monthly “visits for a while. The " Address 
OF CHARGE. Your Free Gift package total coat in so very lo only 81 for t 
includes a collection of 30 natural color each monthly set, plus a few pennies i City , Zone State adi 
prints, informative album and a dis- for shipping that your Teacher's Fund SEND WO MONEY. MAIL COUPON PROMPTLY 
tinctive maroon-and-gold color case to will hardly feel it (Seme offer ir Canada; address 105 Bond Toronto 2, 
protect your Classroom Museum Anyway, we urge you to send for your § Ontario. Good only in U.S.A. and Caneds.) wt 
collections. The value of thie Gift Pack- FREE introductory kit now because 1 
age ix $2.00 quantities are limited. Just print your 
You ineur nm bligation when you send nar and «addres either r fa | 


for this FREE set. You may resign school) on the coupon and mail it today. 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


- 
=; 
Patt 


{ 


(MYO, | 
| ; Painted by H. W. B. Davis 
T= picture of a mare and her create a calm peaceful atmosphere 
: colt appeals to all animal lov- So does the delicately colored band 
RAYOLA ARTISTA Water ers, tor it inf A most re al- of sky 
Colors ARTISTA Tempera . sth manner The artist must have Though at present the horses 
GENIE” HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA been an anineal lover tue. He must are in sepone, vigerous curves of 
Powder Paint CLAYOLA" Modeling have observed and handled, loved the necks, chests, and flanks indi- 
e Clay SHAW Finger-Paint and fed, many horses before he cate they are active creatures 
a, AN-DU-SEPTIC Chalk all Gold could) portray them in such a Look at the mother’s moving 
Medal Art Products produce sympathetic way hair. The colt’s mane, somewhat 
4 work because they are superior lhese horses seem to be only a like a crew cut, is still too stubby 
ai products. Laboratory-tested few feet away from us, yet com- to be whipped by the breeze 
Studio-tested. Time-tested pletely unaware that anyone is It would be interesting to com- 
erp Classroom-tested. near. We can almost touch the pare this Victorian painting with 
Ke m™ BINNEY & SMITH INC rough coat or the windblown mane more recent paintings of horses 
The artist must have been an old) which have appeared Tui 
380 Madison New York 17, N. Y. friend or the animals would not INsrrRucror Muriel Dawson's 
; have stood at ease while he painted equally accurate “White Pony” 


their likeness Perhaps he had a a ventle, gracetul 


April 1954) is 


Help the pupil learn arithmetic 


ey ; NOW YOU CAN MAKE helper who held out something creature. Ward Lockwood’s “Hor- 
x meaningfully EXPERT SIGN which horses like. They are gaz- ses in Winter” (January 1948), 
tg y 4 ing quite steadily toward the left painted thickly and roughly, are 
: QUICKLY.. Baby animals are winsome be half-wild mustangs. Chirico’s ro- 
EASILY! cause of their helplessness. But this mantic “Wild Horses” (May 1945 
au colt has a strong mother to take with flowing manes, and Franz 
‘y care of him. Notice how she stands Mare’s famous “Blue Horse” Sep- 
: behind him to protect himtrom the tember 1952 brilliantly colored 
‘ee strone wind and not detailed, are imaginary 
a Ihe two together form a unit, creatures painted according to th 
flor the colt’s arching neck and artist’s inner feelings 


head fit under his mother’s. They Each has its admirers 
reat form a mass which has an interest- 
4. ng contour against the quiet field THE ARTIST 
and 
é 20% 32 WITH A Together they present an effec- WILLIAM BANKS DAVIS 
° ‘ tive contrast of light and dark. Th was born at Finchley, Ene- 


DEMCO SIGN CABINET 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 


Panaemath is versatile classroom counting 


Here's a sure-fire sign cabinet which enables 
even the novice to make professional looking 
frame tor learning of the mportant signe fast and efficiently! Don't delay. he 
concepts of arithmetic The ancient abacus is one of the firet to enjoy making signe thu 
now adapted as modern and Ww easy, time and money saving way 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 2-FONT CABINET “A” (Demeo Cat No 
arrangement of beads Sturdily commructed of 
INCLUDES THESE ITEMS 
l— Tray of 2450 letters and numerais 4" size. Red oF 
black 
100 4" 14° “Line-a-time” mounting strips 
SO 11° 214" Guide Line Mounting Cards 
Reg. App. tor) l— Trey of 1975 letters and numerats, 1%" size. Red 
or Diack 


100 14" 14° “Line-«-time” mounting strips 


Heavyweight Sign Cabinet 
$20.95 


PRICE COMPLETE 


14/16" hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-epring rods each with 10 colortul beads 
Specity Pana-math for all new of replacement 


counting frame equipment. (Pat, Pend 


@ Time leeching Clocks * Folding Lovely 
* * Mefrigereters 
Hreming Beerds * Educetiene! Toys 
Portion * Peg Beard: 
Brewing * Playhouse 
Beods 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


Demeo LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


2120 Fordem Ave Wallace Street 
Madhvon 4, Wis New Heven 7, Conn 


DEPARTMENT IN 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUGEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N.Y 
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rich reddish-brown of the colt is 
known as bay. The sparkling white 
blaze on the colt’s forehead repeats 
his mother’s color 

Livhte pinker tones of his color 
of earth. With 
the grass they form a pleasing pat- 
tern of light and dark The tiny 
hlossoms which speckle the 
flecks of lieht 
This is the kind of rough pastur- 


we Mr. Davis 


when he was young. We surmise 


are seen in pat hes 


whit 


verass ice 


began to paint 


this scene was when he 


he French coast neat 


painted 
was visiting t 
Pouloene, for in the backeround is 
the beautiful sea Its horizontal 
line and soft 


greenish-bluc color 


land, the son of a barrister, in 
1853, and died in 1914 

He orig¢inally 
sculptor, but after studying at the 
Royal Academy of Art in London, 
he became a landscape painter, ex- 
hibiting there in 1861 

Boulogne 


intended to be a 


France, was his hom 
lor some time, and he made sketch- 
es on the French coast 

Mr. Davis was elected Associat: 
of the Academy of Art in 


1873 and a member in 1877. and 


Roval 


received a similar French award 

“Mother and Son.” 
1881, hangs in the 
ondon, 
popular. 


painted 
Tate Gallery. 


where it has long been 


The Better the Tools _——_—_—_—_—=<@uV 
the Better the Teacher 
(err, 
| 
ie | Mother and Son 
| | 
| 
ad 
: 
| 
| 


~ 
[20m sa wae 


‘proudly the 


every bottle 7-Upis story 


you should know 


Read it carefully. That list of ingredients tells you something very 
important about this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. 


With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the All-Family Drink 
—so pure, so good, so wholesome for people of all ages. 


The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, natural oil in the peel of lemons 

and limes. From every batch of this flavor source, Seven-Up selects less than 5%, 
the very essence, as being delicate and pure enough to be used 

in the “fresh up” drink! Seven-Up is crystal-clear. No artificial flavor is used. 
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if you want o real 
thirst-quencher ... 

if you hanker for a 
cool, clean taste 

If you want o quick, 
refreshing lift 
Nothing does it 
like Seven-Up! 


~ 


Je | CONTAINS 
¥ “NTENTS 7 Ft. OF" | 
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| 
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(Civele Choles of Grade on Pollewing) 


Universal Reading Series 


(Per Liquid and Spirtt Duplicators) 
Use this check tet os your order blenk 
Seatwork tor Beginners (1) $3.00 
Let's De (@eading (1) 326 
Mother Goose Activities it) 7.40 
King Sine Alphabet (1) 72.40 
The Ferm (1-2) 300 
Farm Prlends end Pets (1-2) 1 
Meeith, Setety, & Manners 
Nursery Rhymes 11-2) 
Ule with the Circus 1-3) ? 
in the City (1-3) 
Beading tor Beginners 
Members for Beginners {1) 
Phonics 1-8 it) 
| Phonics 2-A 2) 
| Phonics 2-8 (2) 
| bun With Phonics Boot 1 (1-2) 
| Fue With Phoslcs Boot 2 2-3) 
Phonics end Reading 2-3) 
| |) Our Setfety Boot 23) 
Health Activities 
| My tadian Boot 24) 
| Science Studies 3-46) 
My Science toot 34) 
L, Music Boot All) 
Pioneers (4-6) 2 
Outline Maps (Generel! 44) 
|| Geography of the US. A. (6-4) 
| Ly Products of the U. 4-6) 
| Sewth America Unit 6-6) 
Geography of Eviepe 6-8) 
Decimals (4-6) 
Frections 
Percentage (7) 
Birds We Should Know All) ? 
Plowers We Should Know (At) 
Room Decorations All) 
New Room Decorations (Al) 2 
Seprember to june (Art) All) 2 
Ait Decorations 
New Molidey Projects (All) 1 
| |) Seheo! Room Decorations (Ail) ? 
| | | Mew for Art (All) 
Classroom Art (At) | 


Grede (Bach) $2.60 
Phonics Books (Firat Malt) 

Grade (Bach) 3.26 
Phenics Books (Second 

Grades |--1—}--4 (Bech) 3.25 
Selence Workbook 

Gredes |—2—}4—4—4 (Bech) 3.25 
Universal Engtich Series 

Grade (Bach) 2.60 
English Grade (Bach) 3.26 
Universal Acithmetic Series 

Grade 1—-2—}-4—4 (Bach) 2.50 
Lj Arithmetic (tet Malt) 

Grade (Each) 3.25 
i.) Arithmetic (Jed half) 

Grade (Each) 3.26 

PLASH CARDS 

() Alphebet $1.25 Addition $1.25 
| Phonics 23 | Subtraction 1.25 
|) Maske 1.50 Multiplication 1.25 
|} Musle Berders 1.00 Division 1.25 
| | Preetion-Percentage $1.50 
|) Preetion Fun Game 10 


FLANNEL BOARDS 


Sturdy Poiding Planne! Board with 
ceth teped edges Sine 24 
Bright Blue $5.25 
Set of Board end Bevel 10.06 


FELT CUT-OUTS 


No 101 Apple Trees & Apples 5 
Ne 116 Tree With Girds 

[| Me 110 Ames Tree & Ornaments 
Ne 160 Five tach Numerals 
Ne. 601 Numerele & Fractions 
Me 140 Prectional Parts 

Ne. 200 Alphabet Capitals 
Ne. 201 Alphabet Lower Cave 
Me. 217 Picture Verbs 

Ne 410 Clrews Animate 

Ne 401 Ten Demestico Animate 
Ne $02 Community Melpers Set 
Ne 600 Three Sears 

Ne 50) Three Pigs 


\u 


Neo 301 Espressione! Forme $0 
Meo of the USA 
No. Music Symbols 60 
[) Ne 63 Peckage of Assorted Felt 
C) Primary Felt Kir 2.60 


Ne. 660 Package of Sensitized Bacting 1.60 


(Gstimte Postage af for each tiem; 
for Felt Board or Easel! 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 

4624 West Piee Bivd.. Les Angeles 19, Call, 

Send thems Cheched Above Enclosed 
Payment and Postage 


Name 


Actdress 
| enctose Please send new 1955 
TOOLS OF TEACHING. 
iivetrated Catelog of Wort 
Posters, Music, Rhythm Sand 
instruments, Mundreds of Games, and other 
Teaching Aids 


Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Helen asked me if I'd give her per- 
mission to emoke one cigarette. “I know 
I'm too young,” she explained, “but it 
would make it so much easier when the 
other kide ask me if I've tried it.” Be- 
ing a parent of a Junior High child has 
ite problema, afraid. 


met Mee. Forsythe, Susie's teacher, 
today at our reception for the new 
teachers. My firet reaction was that I 
didn't like her as well as Alice Billings, 
but then | decided | shouldn't be so 
critical, Maybe the woman doesn't like 
me, to say nothing of Susie! 


Come to think of it, a new teacher 
has quite an adjustment problem. She 
has to get along with all the faculty, 
plus «a class of children and 35 sets 
of parents, Wonder why I never thought 
of that before? 


Sent Bud to the dentist today, and 
they must have had quite a session. Bud 
began by asking Dr. Moser if only mam- 
mals have molars, and 
the Doe asked why. (1 
suspect he didn’t know 
Bud said 
studying 
mammals at school and 
he wanted to report to 
the class. Dr. Moser 
must have been in a 
bed humor-—he sug- 
gested the school 
should “teach the three 
R's and cut out the 
nonsense.” Bud al- 


the answer.) 
they were 


most jumped out of 
the chair, he was so 
mad. Later, when he 
told us about the ar- 
gument, he ended with, 
“That dumb dentist said, “Your teacher 
don't teach the fundamentals,’ yet he 
has the nerve to say we should learn 
the three R's...” 


Just for the record, only mammals do 
have molars. Bud says he wanted the 
class to write a letter to Dr. Moser, but 
apparently Miss Wilson steered their 
energies into other channels. “She's a 
real lady,” Bud declared, and that’s high 
praise coming from him. 


Now here's an innevation. Ellery 
Martin, John's teacher, and Mr. Landis 
appeared at the school board meeting 
last night. Ellery offered to put on a 
Boys’ Club program every Saturday 
morning for $400 a year. He would or- 
ganize the boys to do worthwhile activi- 
ties, including civic projects like spring 
planting in the park and some allfun 
experiences, too. The board regretfully 
shook ite collective head and said pub- 
lie school funds couldn't be used for 
that purpose. 


Ted is sure we could easily get four 
organizations to give $100 apiece. He 
is going to try the Rotary and I am 
soliciting the Woman's Club. Maybe 
next year it can beeome a Red Feather 
project, if it's a success, 


Whew! Lena Staub just blasted my 
ear for a half hour, She says if Ellery 
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Martin was really sincere he'd give his 
Saturday mornings to the Boys’ Club 
project for free. I asked her if her 
husband worked overtime for nothing. 
She admitted that he didn’t, but re- 
minded me that teaching is a profes- 
sion. I don’t know what that has to do 
with it, so I finally hung up. Anyway, 
I'm sure we're going to get the $400 and 
I'm tickled pink. 


“A bigamist is a fog over Italy,” en- 
nounced John. He hooted when Helen 
didn’t get the point. It was clever, but 
I think I heard Steve Allen say it first. 


Mrs. Forsythe apparently read the 
children a story about fairies today. 
Susie came to the table with an old lace 
tablecloth over her shoulders and a 
purple ribbon tied around her head. 
“Passe Princess Susie the mashed pota- 
toes,” she requested regally. Appar- 
ently the inner gal couldn't be satisfied 
with gossamer wings or hummingbird 


tongues, 


Mr. Landis has my support any time 
he wants it. Two of our sixth-graders 
got into trouble. The police caught 
them opening Mr. Hamilton's chicken 
yard and letting the chickens loose to 
run over the neighborhood. They were 
about to take the boys to the station 
house when Tom Landis drove by. 
“Make them gather up the chickens 
instead,” he advised, and he offered to 
stay and supervise the jeb. The boys 
were certainly grateful, and I think they 
learned a lesson. 


| called Lena Staub and told her 
about Tom Landis. “It would have 
served the boys right to be sent to the 
house of detention.” she snorted. I! 
couldn't resist asking her how she'd 
feel if one of them had been her son. 


| think TH buy Susie an abacus. 
Mrs. Forsythe suggested it might help 
If only her arith- 
metic was as good as her reading! 


her number sense. 


Our school has new social studies 
hooks in sixth grade this year. John 
is studying Ancient Greece and he isn't 
very excited about it. Ted was deserib- 
ing Leonidas’ stand at Thermopylae 
to arouse a little interest. John listened 
politely but said he'd prefer to study 
the Buttle of the Bulge. 


It's Friday night and Susie just came 
in my room to plant a wet good night 
kiss on my cheek. “Wish tomorrow 
wasn't Saturday,” she sighed. I looked 
up in surprise. “No school,” she ex- 
plained. In my opinion that $194 we 
pay in school taxes is just about the best 
investment we make. 


Concentrated Fig 
Brillant 
Sparking 
i produce strong, 


pe loge 

USE ON: Paper, Wood. 
Glam, Rubber Cork 

Leather, ete 


 ALPHACOLOR BRILLI ANTS 


in schoo! of work at 


craft posters, dedigns, models. 
in set of 24 
in plastic tray with brush 


sets 12 colors, Stu st of 6 
, and “Biggie set of 4 eBlors—gient 
calles in plattic conteciners 
site Brilliant sent for you to 
Give name and address and nome 
school Ask for sample and instruction 
ider Al-30. 


WEBER COST COMPANY 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Manutacturers of; Chalkboard + Chalk + 
Erasers Art Material « Maps Globes 


CALLING ALL TEACHERS to use 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Always popular, always interesting, Recommended by 
hundreds of teachers Pietures influence the thinking of 
| children, and these fine sepia copies of art, ete. are only 
TWO CENTS each for 90 or more, size box 4. 

Send 60 cents 
for « set of 
10 selected es- 
pecially for 
hildren, or 
11.00 for 60, 
Or fer « 
timely set of 
on Colum- 
bos and the 
Pilt@rime 
Very inetruc 


tive 


Four Kitten dilam 


CATALAIGUE, 1600 illustrations, and sample pic- 

Send TUDAY 

THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 
BOX 13, MALDEN, MASS 


mART TEACHING IDEAS 


Send for tree folder describing idea books to help make 
your ar programs ease to teach and more stimulating 
Complete information on these and other popular art activ. 
ities, CRAYONS, MASKS, PAPIER-MACHE, POSTERS. 
PAPER SCULPTURE 

Write today for bree lolder— An Teaching — deserib- 
ing helpful books and portlolios, especially for teachers 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 


2510 Punters Building, Worcester 8, Mass 


| tures, for cents 


EARN YOUR MASTER'S DEGREE 
Modern training for cursery and elementary school teachers 
M. Ed. in | year Accredited. Small classes Also Ed 
Coed. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
K. Richard Johnson, Pree Sheridan, Evanston, 


—Teachers!— 


NOW! BORROW by MAIL 
“) CONFIDENTIAL . . . FAST! 


Here's the easiest, most private way 
te borrow. If you are regularly em- 
ployed and need cash now rush 
the coupon. We make quick cash loans 
a from 850-8600 anywhere in the U.S. 
ENTIRELY BY MAIL. No agents 
will eall. Repay in smal! monthly in- 
stallments to fit your income 
Noendorsers (Me principal pay - 
ments required your payless 
vecetion meaths., School suthorties re! 
atives, tradespeople. friends never know 
ou ere applying for a loan, RUSH COU 
"UN today for information and Money 
Request sent (vee in plain envelope 
POSTAL FINANCE CO.. Dept. 58v2 


200 Keeiine Bidg Omaha 
GED GED GED GED GD GED GED GED GED aD aD 
POSTAL FINANCE CO. S8vz 
Nebresks 


200 Keetine Bidg . 

Please rush Money Request Form and FREE informa- | 

| tion about Teacher Plan 
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Q°' course you always celebrate Columbus Suggested School and College Programs on D.C.: free). Film 

Day, but this year you are going to have Latin America and Columbus Day (National may be borrowed 
more company than usual. The reason? Now Citizens Committee for Columbus Day, 1192 Useful Biblio 
there is an organization—the National Citizens National Press Bldg., Washineton 4, D.C.: free) America 


Committee for the Celebration of Columbus Day 
dedicated to the promotion of more Columbus 


Day observances Made up of 
statesmen, businessmen, educators, 
churchmen, women leaders, labor 
leaders, and other citizens of the 


United States, this organization has 
as its aim the strengthening of ties 
of friendship between the North- 
ern and Southern Hemispheres. 
Your pupils may be surprised to 
learn that girls and boys in Central 
and South American countries hon- 
or Columbus the discoverer of 
the New World and celebrate his 
birthday just as children do in 
North America. What an excellent 
point of departure for a study of 
our Southern neighbors! Already 
we have something in common with 


as 


them—admiration for the man 
whose daring and courage brok: 
through the barriers which had 


kept the Old World from the New 

National Chairman the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee for Co- 
lumbus Day is Mr. John W. White, 
the Executive Director the 
United States Inter-American Coun- 
cil (an organization of U.S. busi- 
nessmen with interests in the Latin 
Americas). Mr. White appointed 
as co-chairman of the new organi 
zation’s Education Committee, 
Sister Mary Janet, S.C., member 
of the Commission on American 
Citizenship, Catholic University of 
America; and Doctor Merrill F 
Hartshorn, Executive Secretary ot 
the National Council for the Social 


of 


Studies. 

Dr. Hartshorn says: “The Edu- 
cation Committee believes that a 
greater understanding of Latin 


America will further hemispheric 
solidarity. All of us are here be- 
cause Columbus discovered a New 
World. We may differ in language, 
customs, and laws; but in our love 
of liberty and our habit of looking 
forward we are much the same 


“October is a logical time for 
schools in this country to study 
their neighbors to the south. This 


can be accomplished in many dil- 
ferent classes—language, music, art, 
and the social studies. . « Cele- 
bration of Columbus Day itself will 
serve simply as a stimulating force 
to initiate studies of Latin America 
in the months ahead - 

How do you plan to observe Co- 
lumbus Day this year? Don't for- 
eet that Tue INsTRUCcTOR contains 
ideas and sugevestions for this 
portant holiday every October. For 
example, in this issue you will find 
“Science for Columbus Day,” 
21; “The Three Ships from Palos,” 


pace 


a story on page }2: “Boats and 
Ships,” a poem on page 35; and 
“Columbus in Clay and Plaster,” 
an art lesson on page 54. In addi 


tion, your pupils may want to com 
pare the life of children in Italy 
in Columbus’ time 29 
with the life of children in Italy to- 
day (see page 19). 

Consult these teaching aids also. 


see page 


Short List of Publications 
lications, 


Pan 


American U 


Division: of Pub- 


nion, Washington, 


At last, a practical way 


to help your 


slow readers: 


the superb DEARBORN-JOHNSTON READING KIT 


is now released after 


EXT time a slow reader holds up 
your class—or a parent begs you 
for some way of helping the child 

at home, you will be able to provide a 
superbly practical answer: 

THe Reavine Kit, 
just out, is the first omnibus reading im- 
provement set (clinically tested for five 
years) which adapts the latest laboratory 
techniques for home use, and is released 
at a price easily within reach of the aver 
age family for whom outside prolessional 
help has been out of the question, 

The Kit has been worked out, espe 
cially to help the parent help the teacher, 
by two outstanding men in the field: Pro 
fessor Walter S. Dearborn (for 17 years 
Director of Harvard's Psycho-Educa 
tional Clinic) and Dr. Philip W. John 
ston, celebrated authority on child growth 
and development 

It helps the teacher by supplying par- 
ents of slow readers with: 

1. A scientifically balanced and proven 

set of the latest remedial aids ihat 

supplement the efforts of the school. 

z. An understanding of the whole 

problem as explained by the most com- 

petent educational authorities. 

As for the child—the ten delightful 
books and games in gleaming colors are 
genuinely fascinating. While the child is 
engrossed, the pictures and words and 
spinners and stamps and stories slyly 


five years of testing 


(and scientifically) -give him profound 
new reading skill and confidence. 

We urge you to send for a copy of the 
Kit at no risk. Goce you examine it we 
believe you will know instantly what a 
tremendous boon it can be to you. 


Send no money 


Mail the coupon today, The mailman 
will bring your DEARBORN-JOHNSTON 
READING KIT. Examine it at leisure. (You 
might wish to lend it to a parent to test 
at home.) If you don't agree that here is a 
splendid solution to your slow-reader 
problem return it within three weeks for 
full credit or refund. We are confident 
this will prove to be the most time-saving 
headache-saving purchase of the year 
and that you will want to recommend 
the Kit to every family you know whose 
child has a reading problem. Price $4.95 
Special Professional Price $4.4g when or 
dered by teacher or school 


List 


of International Education, U.S 
cation, Washington 25, D.C.; free) 


‘same source). 


Office of 


Films 
Borrower pays transportation 
raphy and References on Latin 
American Republics Section, Division 


Edu 


What the 


Kit contains 
ALL IN FULL COLOR 


1, Helping your Child to Bet 
Reading: An easy-to-use 
guide book for parents, with 
authoritative on 
reading disabilities plus con 
crete procedures for avoiding 
and correcting them 


ter 


2. ord: Baseball Game; ll x 
17 board playing- field, cards 
as players 


3. Superhighway Game; II x 
17 board with counters 


4. Word Bingo: With word 
cards in place of numbers 


5. Pinwheel Ihe Vocabu 
lary Building spinner game 


6. jo Sight Word Cards w 
be used by child and parent 
together 


7. Stories and Games: Book 
of stories, verse, and child 
parent activities 

8. Words: Beautifully illus 


trated book with 900 familiar 
words separately named and 
grouped in 
meaningful scenes 


pictured; also 


9. So Picture Word Cards for 
self teaching and self testing 


Reading 


10, Picture Samp 
Book, page 
with 60 stamps (glue backed) 


activity 


to paste next to matching 


words 


Mail approval coupon teday 


State 


' TO SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Dept. 12, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 

! Please send me on approval coples Name 

of Tue Desssoen Jouneronw Kit 

| I will examine it at leleure and, if I 

i wish, lend it to « parent to try at home School 
If 1 am not completely delighted I wii) 

F return the Kiti(s) within three weeks Position 

| for full credit or refund Otherwise we 

i will remit at special professional price Address 
of $4.40 per set pilus few cents postage 

i Enclose remittance and publishers will 
pey postese Same guarantee of course City 


Zone 
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PEF . 


Pencils-like children- 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child's development 


BEGINNERS #308, diameter 
of wood, .166 diameter of lead, 
black finish. 


For teaching fundamentals. Ex- 
tra large but easily held, with 
thick, sturdy soft writing lead, 


LADDIE #304, cliameter of 
wood, .136 diameter of lead, blue 


finish. 


Intermediate size for easy transt- 
tion from beginner to more ad- 


vanced writing 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, 
standard size, vellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students 
and teachers alike, with eraser 
tip, it offers the smoothest writ- 
ing, ever. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi 
nated under supervision of expert 
teachers of handwriting and have 
special LEADFAST® construc- 
tion, 


Fer complete infermetion on the Dixon 
Scheel line, write 


N 


Schoo! Bureay, Pencil Seles Division —229-J-10 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 


Jersey City 3, N. 


is the monks of strange 
| spooks, strange faces, and 
strange sights. Why not treat your 
ears to some strange sounds? Buy 
Strange to Your Ears with Jim 
Fassett (Columbia ML, 4958, 33% 
rpm, $4.98), and take a journey 
into the “fabulous world of sound.” 

The first 
vem to be a walrus in pain, but by 
speeding up the tape recording i 


sound you hear may 


becomes the crow ol a rooster, The 
same slowing and speeding process- 
es occur for many typical sounds 
of a spring day-a dog barking, a 
baby crying, a tugboat hooting, and 
a hand organ playing. In each case, 
the speed and pitch are changed 
Sounds dull? Not a bit, for the 
manner in which Mr. Fassett pre- 
sents his material is fascinating for 
fifth- and sixth-graders. 

I know your girls and boys will 
enjoy hearing “America” played 
backward, and hearing a flute and 
tuba duet in reverse, so that the 
flute becomes low, and the tuba 
high. They will thrill to the varied 
degrees of loudness of a dripping 
faucet, and the crash of a pin 
dropping. Sound silly? Don't be 
fooled. There's plenty of meaty tn- 
formation imparted by Mr Fassett 
in such a way that you will not 
forget. 

There's a 
the songs of 
has a pattern and variations with- 


record ‘ loses 


lone section about 


canaries how each 
in the pattern. The 


with a list of familiar household 
distorted olf 
you can guess them, let me know 


Halloween is an occa- 


Noises course, and if 

Because 
sion to dress up and assume other 
roles for a few it often in- 
spires children to create. Even the 
shyest will “make up” a dance, and 
will come 


hours 


sometimes the unartisti« 
forth with a nice picture that has 
captured the true Halloween spirit 
Of course, you can help by playing 


some appropriate music! For 


thing weird, wild, and fiery, play 
Moussoresky’s A Night on Bare 


Mountain; for an angular, me- 
chanical theme with 
spin Dukas’ Sorcerer's A pprentic 
and for some creative dancelike 
themes, try Ravel's Rapsodie Es- 
pagnole. All three are found on the 
Camden label (CAL 118, 35% 
rpm, $1.98) 

Another Camden label that will 
please school children of any age 
is Famous Melodies (CAL 1352, 
34) rpm, $1.98 Nine selections 
are played by Lew White, at the 


repetition, 
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ords 2 


organ, augmented by a chorus and 
xylophon Each 
light vein, and has 
possibilities for school use. “The 
Whistler and His Dog” explains 
itself; “March of the Toys” is sure 
to fit into a Christmas program; 
“Dance Macabre” will do nicely 
for Halloween; shortened portions 
of “Peter and the Wolf” will intro- 
duce the themes to the youngest 
folk; “On the Trail” will please 
any young cowboy; and in addi- 
tion you can play “Waltz of the 
Flowers,” “The Wedding of the 
Painted Doll,” and “Down South.” 

| hope your kindergarten folk 
aren't too sophisticated to like the 
Mother Goose songs, but if they are, 
you will welcome a Golden Treas- 
ury of Mother Goose as recorded by 
Mitch Miller’s Orchestra, and sung 
by Anne Lloyd and others (A Big 
Golden Record, BR12, 78 rpm, 
$.98). Here is a contemporary pre- 
sentation that won't allow a mod- 
ern tot to brand it 

Sometimes youngsters get the 
mistaken that bands always 
play marches. You can correct this 
buying Strike Up 
the Band, conducted by Morton 
Gould (Columbia AL 41, 33% 
rpm, $2.98). Here are five num- 
bers to prove that a band can play 
music of many One, “Our 
United States,” is a march: anoth- 
er, “Marianna,” is a musical de- 
scription of a Latin American lass; 
“Italian in Algiers” is a 
concert 


selection is in a 
innumerable 


corny 
idea 


impression by 


styles 


classic 
‘Wing 
modern composition 
American fun. The 
members of the Columbia Concert 
Band read like a musical “Who's 
Who” of American bandsmen, so 
you can be sure that you're listen- 
ing to the best 


overture; and 
Ding” is a 


about some 


have the 


Do you ever feeling 
that more children would be en- 
thralled by poetry if they could 
hear a really fine reading? With 


the playing of Poet’s Gold (RCA 
Victor, LM 1812, 33% rpm, 
$5.98), you'll hear Helen Hayes, 
Raymond Massey, and Thomas 
Mitchell. The record is full of 


what might be termed “children’s 
classics”—““The Owl and the Pussy 


Cat” (Lear), “The Tiger” ( Blake 
“My Shadow” (Stevenson), “O 
Captain, My Captain” Walt 
Whitman), and seventeen others. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Reeord Center, 
921 W. North Ave. Chicago, TIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John's Place, Brooklyn 13 (request on 
school brings free cata- 
logue); Educational Services, 1730 Eye 
NW. Washington 6 D.C. 
has a free catalogue available). 


letterhead 


O© PICTURE 
POSTERS 


with Stories and 
Suggested Activities 
for 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


EVERYDAY 
PICTURES 


Each ‘ rge-size chart (10” x 12’) 
sho, four pictures on one side. 
The i:everse side of each chart has 
a Short Story and a List of Things 
to Do. Printed on glossy white 
board, the charts are packaged in 
a durable and attractive folder. The 
Picture Posters feature: 


EVERYDAY ACTIVITIES 
SEASONAL ACTIVITIES 
SENDING MESSAGES 
HOMES AND PETS 
TRAVELING 

GOING TO CHURCH 


These pictures will be of great 
value to you as a kindergarten 
or primary teacher, since they 
concern everyday activities and 
scenes familiar to most small 
children. They will help primary 
children gain a keener aware- 
ness of the world around them 
and the changes and differences 
in their environment. 


There are many ways in which 
the posters can be used in the 
classroom. They will make an 
ideal bulletin-board display, an 
eye-catching feature on the 
library table, or they can be 
used in your opaque projector. 
The charts will serve as motiva- 
tion for language arts activities, 
for initiating a general dis- 
cussion by the class, for social 
studies and science units, as 
research material for creating 
original movies. This brand-new 
collection of picture posters is 
a teaching aid that will serve 


you well, 
Set $450 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to 
Postage and Handling Charges. 
Order trom 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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OUR exchange teachers of last year 
are still with us, and will continue 
through the November issue. In De- 
cember a new group, who are start- 
ing their exchange teaching this 
September, will replace them. 


One special feature of the New Zea- 
land school syetem is the provision 
made for educating Maori youngsters 
in the more heavily Maori areas. 

I visited and taught at the Horohoro 
Maori school about ten miles from the 
Rotorua thermal area for a week. The 
threeteacher school had ninety stu- 
dents, about four-fifths Maori and one- 
fifth Pakeha (European). The head- 
master was a Pakeha and the other two 
teachers were young Maori women. They 
were very capable and well trained. 

The school taught the traditional cur- 
riculum and in addition Maori cultural 
activities—poi dances, hakas (war 
dances), stick games, string games, 
hand games, Maori carving and toniko 
weaving. They were excellently done. 
The hakas even scared me. 


Alan Baldwin, New Zealand 


The British Broadcasting Corporation, 
which is national in its coverage, has 
a very good educational program. I be- 
lieve school broadcasting began here in 
the early twenties, and now they have 
nearly fifty separate programs for the 
schools, so that many ages and subjects 
are covered. 

My headmaster told me all new schools 
in Britain are wired for radio and it's 
hoped that television will play a large 
part in expanding the educational facili- 
ties in all parts of the country. Since 
the country is small, television can cover 
the area easily and will probably be 
used in the classroom much eooner than 
in America. Of course it is up to the 
individual school as to whether the 
school broadcasts are used or not. 


William D. Collins, Wales 


The weather turned in our favor for 
the closing day of our International 
School, and we held our exercises out- 
side on the large porch. 

Teachers hardly recognized the young 
ladies and gentlemen who presented 
themselves, hair curled er slicked down, 
shoes polished, flouncing party dresses 
or showing off a Sunday suit. Each class 
put on “a little do” (as our English staff 
expresses it), and we had a varied and 
enjoyable program. There were songs, 
poems in French and English, limer- 
icks, a costumed play (from the April 
Instructor), and a fine performance by 
sixth-graders on tonettes. Then came 
the presentation of report cards and 
honor badges by a member of the 
school board. These blue and gold pins 
are given, not only for scholarship, but 
for continued application. Approxi- 
mately a fifth of each class is entitled 
to receive an award, at the discretion of 
the teacher. 

Hazel Weeks Dendoncker, Belgium 


One decided impression that I shall 
take home from England is that 
teachers have more personal responsi- 
bility for preparing regular class mate- 
rials than American teachers do. Arith- 
metic texthooks are not given to the 


individual children, as is the usual 


American custom. Instead, each teacher 
has “sum” cards, which are made by 
compiling the examples and problems 
and then duplicating them on 4” x 6” 
cards. Each child does his work in a 
5” x 6” notebook, recording the num- 
ber of the card. A record is kept each 
year to show how much is accomplished. 
At the beginning of a new year, the pre- 
vious years’ records are consulted. 

The methods used differ from ours in 
various ways. In multiplication, for 
example, the process is always started 
by multiplying by the digit having the 
highest place value. With a multiplier 
of 245, for instance, one multiplies first 
by the hundreds place, then the tens, 
and then the units, adding the zeros as 
they are necessary. 

ine naturally expects differences in 
another country’s education methods. 
As one becomes used to them, many of 
the dificulties would no doubt be 
ironed out. | might add that a great 
number of the children here do much 
more difficult work than their American 
cousins of the same age. 


Roberta E. Knowlton, England 


In Natal, while traveling with a school 
inspector, we turned in at the Phoenix 
Settlement, where Mahatma Gandhi 
lived for twenty years. The first thing 
which met our eyes was a small news- 
paper building. The paper is now an 
Indian weekly, but was a daily when it 
was established by Gandhi in the early 
part of the century. 

Gandhi's son now edits and publishes 
the paper. He lives near by and adja- 
cent to his dwelling is a school which 
he founded for Indian children in the 
vicinity. It is a primary school, but he 
hopes to see it grow to the point where 
education at a university level may be 
provided. 

The lithe building in which Gandhi 
resided now houses two of the clases- 
rooms. Personal pictures still adorn 
the walls of the rooms, where large-«yed, 
handsome children pursue their studies 
under the tutelage of the Indian prinei- 
pal and staff. 

Dorothy L. Morris, South Africa 


Music plays 2 most important role 
here. A music supervisor teaches in 
each elementary classroom several times 
each month, renders assistance to teach- 
ers, directs a city-wide boys’ chorus, and 
acts as liaison between school and com- 
munity in musical activities 

One of the men’s service clubs spon- 
sors a Christmas Festival, participated 
in by both public and parochial schools, 
church and community choral groups 
held several nights in the week—with 
different groups participating each 
night. 

Early spring brings a music contest 
participated in by individuals, school 
groups from grades one through twelve, 
and community groups. Contests are 
held in both vocal and instrumental 
music. Adjudicators give expert criti- 
ciems and announce the winners. The 
adjudicators this year came from Lon- 
don, England: Dublin, Ireland: and a 
near-by city. Cash scholarships are 
awarded winners by local clubs, business 
firma, and individuals. Many recognized 
artists of today began their career in 
one of these local contests. 


Daphne Lance, Canada 


TO INSTRUCT AND 
DELIGHT YOUR STUDENTS 


48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENDORSE THIS WONDERFUL COLLECTION 


Paul Revere’s Ride 


@ Ask your students to collect 150 outer wrappers from Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum. (They'll gladly comply, for children buy more Fleer Dubble 
Bubble Gum than any other penny confection.) Send the wrappers to us 
and we will send you, /ree, 48 celebrated Beale American History Repro- 
ductions (with historical summary). Included in the selections are scenes 
depicting: 


@ Battle of Bull Run 

@ Betsy Ross making the first flag 

@ Ponce de Leon discovering the 
Fountain of Youth 


@ the Pony Express 

@ the Boston Tea Pafty 

@ the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence 


and many, many other prints which will delight and instruct your students. 
Each reproduction is loose leaf, and each is suitable for framing. 


| 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT. A-31 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


[| | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble 
Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical Prints 


(_) Please send more 
information 


FREE EDUCATIONAL Full color, 16 mm. film, available for classroom showing 
titled; “FUN FOR A PENNY”. A trip through the Fleer 
SOUND FILM.... 


plant in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! 
Write Dept. A3]. 
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new excitement and 
adventure come to the 
study of history 


new brightness comes 
into the eyes of your pupils 
as they enjoy 


MAN’S WAYS and TIMES 


ae An Offering In The 
os Social Studies Field 


from 
SILVER BURDETT 


To complete the picture: 


MAN IN HIS WORLD 
A Four-Book Geography Series 


and 


THEN AND NOW IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


18 Full-Color Social Studies Film- 
strips by Clarence W. Sorensen 


Silver Burdett Company has offices in 
Morristown, New Jemey * New York 
Chicago * San Francisco * Dallas 
Atlanta 
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DONALD STEAD 


Teacher of Physical Education 
Central Schoo!, Dansville, New York 


READY, HIKE!—Grades 3-6 


The children are standing in four equal and parallel lines facing a 
tartine line A football is placed on the 
At a sinal Ready, hike,” given by the teacher, each leader reaches 
down and passes the foothall back between his lees to the child in bac k 
ol hum As soon as the econd child receives the ball. he passes it on to 


ground in front of each leader 


the third in a simular manner The football continues on down the line 
in thi vay until it reaches the last child, who then takes the ball in hi 
arms and races to the goal line, about 50 feet in front of the starting line 


After reaching this goal line, he returns to the starting line and passes 
the ball back down his line as before 

Play continues in this manner until each child has had a turn to run to 
the goal line and all are back in their original positions The team to do 
this first is the winner providing the players have not made these errors 
| Passed the ball in any manner other than between their lees 
2. Failed to vo all of the way to the woal line 
). Skipped some children in the line All must touch the ball 


+. Failed to stay behind the starting line until it was time to run 


CIRCLE FOOTBALL—Grades 1-4 


Players are standing in a circle facing the center It” is in the center 
idinw a football It” starts the game by tossing the football in an 
If the ball is caught, that 
player starts to run with it around the outside of the circ At the same 
time, the center player starts to chase the player who has the ball and 


vet back to his orginal position in the 


underhand manner to someone in the circle 


tries to touch him before he can 
circle If he touches the runner before he gets bacl it” may have on 
more turn in the center However, if he tails 
the ball, that player is the winner and becomes the new center player 
When chasine 
ol the circle at the 
spot until the circle 


to touch the player with 


mother child, the center player must run directly out 
point where he threw the ball, and he mav not leave 
to run If a child fails t 
catch a ball when it is tossed to him, he may not run and the center 


the center player start 


player tosses it again 


CATCH THE JACK-O'-LANTERN—Grades K-4 


Children are in thei seats One child, “it.” is chosen to start the 
came and stands at the front of the room with a balloon held hich over- 
head \ face is painted on the balloon to represent a jack o’-lantern 


It” calls the name of a child and as soon as this child leaves his seat 


he drops the balloon The child tries to catch it before it hits the floor 


I 


ind if successtul, he becomes the new If unsuccesstul, the same 


leader has one more turn. Hf no one catches it this time it” may choose 


anew le ie! Lhe balloon should be he ld as high “as possible and just 


ropped not thrown 


THAILAND 
KATHRYN W. MEALS 


Thailand is a small Asiatic country about which we hear very little 


It will be interesting to learn, then, a gan the children play in this 


faraway country lakram is a ball re quirin IX to ten playe rs It 


usually pla ed out-of-doors, as it is a game of much action In Thai 
land the children use a small hollow reed ball. In this country, a balloon 
or a tennis ball would serve the purpose very we I The players stand in 


One of them starts the ame by tossing the ball to another 
another by hitting it with his head, shoulde: 
clbow, knee, toe, or heel The ball may not be touched by the hand ex 
cept to start the game. A heel or head shot is considered very clever and 
skillful I! anvone lets the ball drop or touches it with his hand he | 
out of the wame Children in Thailand become quite skilled at his 
game. Wouldn't it be fun to try to play Takram? 


“a le 


player who sends if on to 
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edge-ucation 


The Boston KS 

30 Keen Steel cutting edges 
(not the usual 24) have 
majored in classroom 
economics for 80 many 
years that many educators 
consistently recommend 

it for high honors when 
they specify A.B. 

A Boston. 


HUNT PEN CO. 


Camden |, N.J 
Also manufactur 


FR FE ! Non-ad vertising 


SCHOOL REPORT BOOK 
en pencil sharpener care 
selection and use in achools, 


ers of SPRRDRALL pens and 


predicate WHITE FOR CATALOG 


SPECIAL MODELS 


JUNIOR HIGH and 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
COLLEGIATE CAP Gown co. 


Write for Choir Catalog C-61 
366 Fifth Ave 278 St 164 


Junior Choir Catalog J-61 | 


BE YOUR OWN 
MUSIC TEACHER 


Send for Free Book Telling How 
Easily You Can Learn Piano, Guitar, 
Accordion, ANY Instrument This 
ABO Way 
N ow If ar at 

« N No 


rAKT otT 


Free ,poon. t why our mm 
tral ree 


U. 6. School of Music 

Studio 
Port Washington, ¥ 


U. & SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Studio A6710, Port Washington, N. 


your 6 ag liust rat Book 


‘ 
NEW WAYS BOSTON 
Wor NS 
‘ ; for 
= 
| 
FREE BOOK 
4 
instrument 


Fi 


TS are so many things to tell 
about the world in which we 
live that it is almost impossible to 
cover all phases. Materials such 
as filmstrips make the task easier 
and pleasanter for pupils and 
teachers. The more materials we 
have, the easier it will be to bring 
the world into the classroom 


CONSTRUCTING 
sirips in color; produced by Eney- 
clopaedia_ Britannica Films, Ine., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IL; 
$36.00 per set; $6.00 single strip. 


REPORTS — six 


Today, more than ever, it is 
for to be able 
to express himself in reports. This 
series emphasizes the basic steps in 
preparing a report: getting facts, 
selecting a theme, building the re- 
port, and adding the right words 
to finish it. Definitely a study 
guide, the suggestions 
for collecting and assembling unre- 
lated facts into a coherent 
For middle and upper grades 


necessary everyone 


serics has 


Ww hole 


THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES— 
36 black and white strips; produced 
by United World Films, Ine., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29; $125.00 
per set; $4.00 single strip. 

These strips, based on a film 
series of the same name, provide 
material on the life and peoples 
from the deserts of Morocco to the 
mountain highlands of Peru. The 
content is closely related to cur- 
riculum units, and is grouped in 
three dealing with 
gions of the Americas, the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and other regions of 
the world. For middle and upper 
vrades, 


divisions, re- 


MAYAS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
AND MEXICO—filmstrip in color; 
produced by Museum Extension 
Service, 10 E. 43rd St., New York 17; 
$6.00 single strip. 

To understand life in the west 
ern hemisphere prior to the arrival 
of the Europeans, we should un 
derstand the role of the Mayas 
These strips show the ruins of an- 
cient Mayan temples and palaces 
their calendar stone, and details of 


famous carvings; ball courts, and 
ways of playing. For middie and 
upper grades 

OLD TALES FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


— strips in color; produced by 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11; $27.00 
per set; $4.75 single strip. 

Stories which constitute folklore 
and in this series 
the “Golden Goose,” “The Three 
Little Pigs,” “The Three Bears,” 
“The Three Spinners,” “The Sweet 
Porridge,” “The Three Bill 
Goats” appear in new art work 
We know the stories have app: 
and this new presentation will start 
discussion in the primary grades 


bear repeating, 


and 


to Use in the 


Recommended by 


IRENE F. CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


SANDY IS A GROUND SQUIRREL 
—black and white strip; produced 
by Audio Visual Enterprises, P.O. 
Box 8686, Los Angeles 8; $4.00 sin- 
gle strip. 

Any teacher looking for material 
to help with her reading-readiness 
program will find this strip valu- 
able. It tells the story of Sandy, 
a ground squirrel, who is given a 
home in a children’s museum, 
Watching his capers and frolicking, 
we find that each illustrates a letter 
of the alphabet. Sandy is a very 
winsome animal, and appeals to 
viewers in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades 


WHY WE HAVE THANKSGIVING 

filmstrip in color; produced by 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Phwy., Chicago 
14; $6.00 single strip. 

As the holiday seasons approach, 
it is well to just 
how to 
appropriately 
tails about how 


‘ onsider again 


these occasions 


This strip gives de 


celebrate 


and why the great 


American feast day is celebrated, 
and why it is a part of our cultur 
al pattern. So often the ceremonics 
connected with a_ holiday over- 
shadow the meaning of the occa- 


The art work is good and the 


sion 

story script well arranged. For 
middle and upper grades 
YOUNG AMERICA SINGS (3)— 
8 filmstrips with correlated long- 
playing microgroove records; pro- 
duced by Young America Films, Ine., 
18 E. 43rd St... New York 17; 


$42.50 for complete set and 2 record- 
ings. 

Children are introduced to words 
of songs, and he lped to deve lop an 
awareness of song structure. They 
shown the 
staff, and other terms, and 
The 
series is intended to help pupils 
sing correctly and enjoyably. Sug- 
gestions for activities 
are given. Prepared for third grade 

Sets already fourth 
and fifth grades. ) 


are meanings of beat, 
nole, 


how to follow musical symbols 


correlated 


availa!» for 


YUGOSLAVIA TODAY—black and 


white strip; produced by Audio 
Visual Associates; Box 243, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y.; available without charge 
from the producer. 

This strip tells about the five 
Slay peoples who make up Yugo- 
slavia’s population. It is a factual 
recording of some areas of histori- 
interest, their 
education, and 
For upper grades 


cal and a view of 
life, 


industry. 


government, 


A New Reference Sheet 


Filmstrip Reference Sheet No. 4 is 
If you wish to have a 
self-addressed 
ypher, 

Instructor, 


now available. 
ropy, 
envelope to Dr. Irene F. 
torial Department, The 
Daneville, N.Y 


send a stamped, 


ten Let Me Help You! 


Simplified World Globe Cradle Mounting 


MAPS CHARTS 


CRAM * GLOBES + ATLASES 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE Teaching Materials—Edited by recog: 
nized authorities to fit the mental maturity of the different grade 
levels of pupils. 

MARK-ON RUB-OFF Surface—Many other exclusive features. 


Why not bring your teaching aids up-to-date? Let the Cram Man 
make a FREE map and globe survey of your entire school. Fill out 
the coupon and help will be on its way immediately, 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St 
C) YES, | want to know more about Cram's Graded Program. ) 

C1) Have Cram Man call ond mate o FREE survey of our Maps 


Indianapolis 7, ing 


Teaching Aids. 
Nome of School Globes 
Street ; \ 
City State 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N.Y 


TODAYS WONDERS 
in Scieuce 


Sonar 


© Jet Propulsion 


© Radar Photoelectric Cell 
Diesels Atomic Energy 
el © Plastics Television 
Nylon © Rockers 


10 Posters printed in two colors 


This is an outstanding collection of cartoon-type posters that explain 
modern scientific marvels, They're a sure-fire hit with the children lor they 
show graphically and dramatically how today's wonders in science operate 
This set will serve you well as an up-to-the-minute teaching tool for science, 


Each poster is printed in two colors (five different colors in @ set) to make 
them eye-catching bulletin-board attractions. Supplementary text, related 
activities, and experiments appear on the reverse side of the posters. Large 
size (10” x 13”), the posters are printed on glossy white paper and are 
enclosed in @ sturdy portlolio, 


Set $2.25 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Chazges 
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f 
k 
ook3s jor Chi dren 
4 REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 
Va 
PLAYING POSSUM 
pee Story by Edward Eager, pictures by Caldone 
‘ 
das Fone The possum couldn't get out of a barrel. The 
E Bhs woman and man thought it was a rat. The little 
BS) Ever need detailed directions to help you orgenize the game — » Teg Game, boy knew it was a possum. No one would listen. 
Gome — @ special = pupils, oF The boy turned the barrel over. The pos um ra. 
on your book | out. “I knew he was playing possum,” he said. 


Ages 4-7 G. P. Putnam's Sons; $2.50 
Sverydey Games tor Children primarily & well-illustrated reference book 
the one game book thet does three important things for you 
(1) gives you complete information end easy-to-follow directions for more 
3 than 300 games. (2) If helps you gain « simple, basic understanding of the theory PE rER PLAN rs A POCKETFUL 
4 { of play. (3) It shows you how to organize play periods for maximum Written and illustrated by Aaron Fine 
yew In the fall Peter planted a pocketful of seeds. Winter passed. He had 
“s Bveryday Games tor Children contains games of al! types Oremetic Gemes forgotten all about the seeds. Spring showers came. A seed began to grow. 
"S and Story Plays; Singing Games; Hide, ase, and Teg Games; Relays, Stunts, It grew taller than the children. lt was a sunflower. 
and Pyramids; Ball Games; Athletic Games, Classroom Games 
and Party Games There are games for all grades. For ready relerence, 4-4 Oxford Press; $2.50 
ee they are indexed in three ways alphabetically, by grades, and by type of game 


Three introductory chapters provide beckhground material Profusely illustrated 


with photographs, drawings, and diagrams, the book is sturdily bound SANDY AND THE SEVENTEEN BALLOONS 


for years of hard use. The price is just $2.75 - 
: By Jane Thayer, pictures by Meg Wohlberg 


“ When Sandy's balloon broke, the store's clown gave him seventeen. When 

F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. his mother let go of his hand, up sailed Sandy to the ceiling. By the time 
‘ ' they burst and he came down, Sandy was pretty tired of balloons. 

Pleece send diate of Ge for Children. 
$2.75. poy toll, moaned Ayes 4-48 William Morrow & Co.; $2.00 
BARN SWALLOW 
St, or R. By Paul McCutcheon Sears, illustrated by Walter Ferguson 

T are seve ings outs ‘ 

Ther ar ral things that make this book out tan ling: lovely colored 
'’ in 1055 8 pictures, and simply yet beautifully told information about a very useful 
bird. tt takes a baby ewallow 


the verious stages of JOHN RATTLING GOURD 


ecinating MAKE end DO Pro ; his growth, and tells of his mi- Written and illustrated by Corydon Bell 
Get Oiection fo bes 

gration to South America and These twentyfour ancient Indian stories 

ROBIN HOOD back. Accurate facts, have been handed down for generations; 


PUPPET 
AND 
CLEVER SKIT 
in September lsaue 
PACK-O-FUN 


Each month, PACK. 
brings you 
derens of fresh, 
down-to-earth ideas 
ior things to make 
and de at no cost 
orflor alew pennies 
at most! 


SAVE ON 


MATERIAL COSTS! Meet outstanding 
citizen of Sherwood forest! 


tyes 6-9 Holiday House; $2.00 even today old people tell them to their 


grandchildren. A beautiful book. 
8-12 The Macmillan Co.; $2.50 


| OLD BONES; THE WONDER HORSE 
Ry Mildred Pace, illustrated by Wesley Dennis 
No one appreciated Exterminator, or Old Bones, 
except his trainer and Mike. They knew he was a 
champion. Never temperamental, never upset by 
weather, and so intelligent. His winning the Ken- 
tucky Derby in 1918 began a fabulous career. 
All ages Whittlesey House; $2.95 


Order this unique 

SCRAPCRAFPT magatine that shows you how 
to boxes, hangers Recordings of erse and Essays 
buttons, spools, string, scraps of felt, cloth 
plastic into clever gilts, exciting games, gay] - 


decorations, cralt items. Lots of seasonal POET'S GOLD: Familiar Poems 
suggestions, too. EARN A DEGREE Read by Raymond Massey, Helen Hayes, Thomas Mitchell 
All PACK.O-FUN projects \ record suitable for elementary children with poems by Longfellow, Lear, 
are child-tested, easy and Swinburne, Stevenson, Whitman, Holmes, Kiplin i , 
: and Coleridge. These 
pote | you are unusually fine recordings. There is a great deal of variety and they will 
Une be useful as an introduction to poetry and as examples of types. There is 
ann how easily you lea them 
ORDER $150 another record called “Poet's Gold,” by these same readers, of poetry of 
ODAY... only wits leading” oF l.eats, Millay, Poe, and others, suitable for high school. 
Cheek course are interested tn and 
for 10 Big issues mall compen lor ilineirated and bee {ges 8-12 Victor, rpm; $3.98 


PACK O-FUN Dept. E-€02, 2000 Bo. Michigan, Chicago 16, POE rs ILD 
even Avenue Pub. Sehoo! Mus. (Beginner's) Violin By Carl Sandbur 
Perk Ridge, Hlinels Pub hoe! Mus. ( Supervisor's) Guitar 
Enclosed is $1.50 for year subscription Pie Two records of poetry, written and read by Sandburg. They contain his 
(10 lsewes of 32 pages or more each) bar Training & Right Singing ol ax most popular and best loved poems. 
tet hal f us et rump. 
1 $2.50 for Special TWO YEAR Ady bo Prof, Cornet For older children Victor, 45 Extended Play; $2.98 
thle Counterpetnt Choral Conducting 
SPECIAL GROUP PRICE: $1 each (when § ! Warmony Dance Arranging ov 
OF more subscriptions ere sent in together) . 
! Name Age 1 MY DOG, CANINE RHAPSODIES 
NAME 1 1 Read by Raymond Massey 
Street 
This record includes many well-known and amusing essays on dogs by 
a ens i prominent authors. Junior-high people will especially enjoy them. 
For junior high Victor, 45 Extended Play; $149 
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ts 
' Wy and Cort 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Principal, Elementary School, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Cexts 


JUNIOR SCIENTIST SERIES 


DOWN YOUR STREET, 1, 2, 3, Grade 1 ana, < a 
AROUND THE CORNER, Grade 2 
IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD, Grade 3 7 => 
By Baker, Maddux, and Warrin i siz 


The first three booklets, which have paper cov- 
ers, deal with such things as plants and ani- 
mals in the child’s immediate vicinity, seasons, simple machines, and modern 
types of science inventions. The last two books contain science stories high- 
lighted by excellent photographs and filled with suggestions for simple ex- 
Rand McNally Co.; $1.68, $1.76, and $2.08 


periments. 


BOOKS-TO-STRETCH-ON SERIES—Group I and Group I 
By James L. Hymes, Jr., and Mabel O'Donnell 

Each group contains six paper-covered booklets designed for first and sec- 
ond grades, This is a new attack on the problem of teaching children to 
read without boring them. 


life characters, and a climax. 


Each story has a plot, modern settings, real- 
Row, Peterson & Co.; $1.68 each group 


tiEALTH ACTION SERIES 

COME ON, Grade 1, and HERE WE GO, Grade 2 
By Charlotte E. Wileox and Edith 8. McCall 
The first book emphasizes safety on the way to school, playing, and staying 
well. The second discusses health and safety, with such titles as “At 
Ilome and Away,” “Keeping Well,” “Everything New,” “Good Food,” “Why 
Be Clean,” and “Safety at 
lay.” 
plement the 


Color pictures sup- 
‘och, OPEN THE GATE 
By Odille Ousley 


One of the readers in the “Ginn Basie Reader 


text; 
lary is simple; conversation- 


al style leads to effective 


Enrichment Series.” Some of the stories are 


dramatization, the first step 


fanciful, some realistic. New characters, Bob, 


toward habitual practice. 


Beckley-Cardy; $1.60, $1.76 Peggy, and Smoky, are introduced in experi- 


All sto. 


ries are planned for first-grade level with only 


ences with the basal series characters. 


Large, 
Ginn; $148 


seventy-one new words introduced. 


full-page illustrations abound. 


Professional Books 


UNIT TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

By Lavone Hanna, Gladys Potter, and Neva Hagaman 

This book affirms the belief that the purpose of elementary education ean 
be best achieved through the integrating experiences provided in a unit of 
work. Part 
Part IL discusses teaching, Part IIL takes up preplanning, and Part IV con 
Rinehart and Co.; $5.50 


I gives a framework for unit selection and organization, 


tains illustrative unite. 


LISTENING FOR SPEECH SOUNDS 
By Empress Young Zedler 


_ «, This publication stresses the need for a correct begin 
9 ; G. ning and a pleasant and positive attitude in teaching a 
ln / o99 child to listen for speech sounds. This is done through 

the “Tommy Stories,” each of which demonstrates a 


speech sound. A separate chapter outlines the fundamen- 
tals underlying these stories, and provides instruction for 


clinicians and teachers. Doubleday & Co.; $3.00 


EXPLORING PAPIER MACHE 

By Victoria Bedford Betts 

This is a “here's how” book, giving ideas and methods for making varied, useful 
things from papier mache. Specific activities include wall displays, figure con- 
struction, games and toys, party favors, and so on. All materials are graded, from 
the simplest forms for beginners to those for adults. A stimulating guide for 


papier-mache activities at any level. The Davis Press, Ine.; $6.00 


“How can I start to teach boys and 
girls a subject as big as science?” 


Even the inexperienced teacher 
will find the answer in 


HEATH 
ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


A BASAL SERIES 
FOR GRADES 1-6 


BY HERMAN AND NINA 
Schueider 


HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE offers everything you 
have hoped to find in a science series... 


© a maximum of science activities 


spiral development of science topics 
e integration of science topics with other subjects 


a balanced selection from all branches of science 


e a content determined by the needs of children 


D. C. Heath and Company 


CHICAGO «GAN FRANCISCO «BALLAST 


HOME OFFICE, BOSTON te 


SALES OFFICES, NEW YORK 


from kindergarten through sixth grade! 


arithmetic 
“tangibles” 


These materials are designed to lead a child step by step 
... by visual, tangible means .. . through the various stages 
of number learning: number groupings, addition, subtrac 
tion, multiplication, division, and fractions. 


‘ 


400.4 ba 
Creative Vlay 


fy 
Write Dept. for things, 
illustrated catalog. 


5 Universfty Place, New York 3 e 3I6N. Michigan Ave., Chicago ! 
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Books for Ceachers. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


Superintendent 
Principal 


Secretary 


Administrative duties become easier 
with the heip of low cost, work saving 
DITTO duplicators. Notices, reports 
and instructions can be produced in 
minutes, instead of hours, at just 
pennies in cost. DITTO colors add life 
to programs, charts and graphs. DITTO 
Workbooks for every grade develop 
happier, more efficient teachers 


your 


TEACHING 


Arithmetic + Science 


Whatever your copy needs, DITTO turns 
hours of work into minutes of pleasure 
So easy to operate your pupils can help. 
Countless schools are using DITTO to 
save hours—make teaching easier. You 
can save planning and homework with 
pre-printed DITTO Workbooks, too. No 
better teaching aid yet devised. 


Truly a boon for those who conduct 
extra student activities. DITTO dupli- 
cators lighten the copywork load —Give 
you more time for creative aid and 
guidance—-Add life and coler to an- 
nouncements, school papers, posters. 
So simple to operate, students like to 
help. Choose one of DITTO’S three 
school duplicators. 


Only DITTO has 3 duplicators designed for school use 


tow PRICED + EASY TO OPERATE All three make 120 copies @ minute of anything you type, write, draw or — 


trace on card stock, in 1 to 5 colors, at , at 


D-11 Low priced automatic elec- 
tric, with magic copy control 
makes copywork doubly easy. 


D-15 Deluxe duplicator with extra 
features such as automatic counter 
and cover —receiving tray 


D-10 America’s most popular low 
priced school duplicator. Easiest 
to operate of them all. 


Slip DITTO Master onto the drum 
of your DITTO Duplicator. 


Turn handle, or press switch, and 


on the DITTO Master. (No special cut come tho 


] Simply write, type, trace or draw 
tools needed ) 


| 


2, 
DITTO, Inc., 2248 w. Harrison St. Chicago 


en: Without cost oF obligation, please 


tors 
ture on DITTO Duphica 
=. ere DITTO Wor kbook lessons and catalogue de 
whose arrange for: C) Office demonstration 
and please ©) Free 10 day trial 


send me 


~printed daily 


—_ 
= 
| | 
| | 
| 
i 4 
| 
da, | a 
3 YA HERE'S ALL YOU bo TO MAKE 300 OR MORE BRIGHT COPIES 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


“The average salary for elementary 
teachers in Chicago has been raised to 
$823 per annum.” 


“A report from a reading clinic in 
Western New York indicates that a sub- 
stitution may be found for the phonetic 
method of teaching reading. It is estimat- 
ed that one out of every thirty children 
reaches fourteen years of age unable to 
read at sight and write legibly simple sen- 
tences in the English language.” 


“The shortage of teachers in Michigan 
is especially serious, with more than 5,000 
new teachers needed to meet the quota 
of 17,000.” 


“There are 1,664 school children in 
Kansas City with school bank accounts of 
more than $10.00 apiece.” 


Opinion of the Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals: “... the reason and weight of the 
authorities support the view that the Bible 
is not a sectarian book, and when used 
merely for reading . . . without note or 
comment by teachers is not sectarian in- 
struction, nor does the use of the Bible 
make the schoolhouse a place of worship.” 


Query: “Explain the reason for the pre- 
vailing custom of leap year in regard to a 
lady's privilege in asking the hand of a 
gentleman.” 

Reply: “It dates back to some early leg- 
ends, one of which is that St. Patrick, at 
the request of St. Bridget, granted the la- 
dies permission to propose every leap 
year, with the condition that if they were 
not accepted they might claim a silk 
gown.” 


“Name calling in anger, such as liken- 
ing a child to a donkey or a mule, reflects 
upon the control of the teacher as well as 


the behavior of the child.” 


4 


IRA N. GABRIELSON 


President, Wildlife Management Justitute 


ONSERVATION, in its accepted modern 

definition, is nothing more or less than 
the wise use, without waste, of our natural 
resources waters, minerals, forests, 
grasslands, and wildlife. This concept is 
based on the premise that all renewable re- 
sources are to a major degree interdependent. 
Poor forestry or unwise agricultural practices 
lead to silted streams, flash floods, erosion of 
soils, and the destruction of wildlife habitat. 


soils, 


Those of us who are professionally con- 
cerned with these problems have been 
alarmed by the general apathy of children 
and adults alike toward the depletion of our 
natural stockpiles, especially since our grow- 
ing population will need food, fiber, and ree- 
reation in abundance to assure the mainte- 
nance of our present high standard of living. 


Elementary school teachers, more than any 
other group, can help to correct this attitude 
which is based on the illusion that super- 
abundant natural wealth is automatically 
passed on to each new generation so shortages 
of soils, waters, forests, and wildlife will nev- 
er plague Americans. Our standard of living 
climbed to its present high level largely on a 
ladder built of seemingly unlimited resources. 
Under the weight of an ever larger popula- 
tion some rungs of the ladder are growing 
shaky, and it will take careful maintenance 
to keep it from toppling under the weight of 
200 million individuals expected within the 
next generation. 


Conservation education need not and 
should not be an arduous additional bur- 
den in an already overcrowded curricu- 
lum. But simple changes in emphasis on 
subjects currently taught—geography, his- 
tory, science, and current events—can 
focus attention on this national problem. 


Excellent films are available from national 
and state conservation agencies and organiza- 
tions; guest speakers, expert in various fields 
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of natural resource management, are avail- 
able from many sources; field trips can be 
made to local areas to demonstrate proper 
and improper land-use practices. For the few 
schools where such approaches appear im- 
practical, research projects, writing assign- 
ments, discussions, and art work can be used 
to stimulate thinking along the lines of con- 
servation, 


Usually one does not have to travel far 
from any school today to find excellent ex- 
amples of good and poor forestry, good and 
poor land use, need for pollution abatement, 
and erosion. These local examples can be 
used as living examples for teaching children 
the fundamentals of good conservation, A 
field trip should be followed by constructive 
discussion of how these wasteful situations 
ean be corrected. Encourage the children to 
build models showing conservation practices. 


Once boys and girls become truly inter- 
ested, they are often our best conservation 
boosters. Their influence is felt right away 
as they use good conservation practices in 
backyard gardens, rural agviculvanal proj- 
ects, and even on pienics and camping 
trips. The awareness of the importance 
of conservation practices, both lecal and 
national, is vainebin, too, as children pre- 
pare for adult life. 


The experiences can be rewarding and en- 
joyable both to teacher and children, All 
that is needed is the application of a little 
imagination and thought—-commodities that 
are inexpensive and already in abundant sup- 
ply among the teachers of America. 
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T WAS midsummer and I was on my way to see Cesare Togni 
and his family in the northern part of Italy. As my boat 
steamed along Lake Lugano I anxiously waited for the mo- 
ment when, rounding a bend of the lake shore, I would see the 
village of Castello where Cesare and his family live. ‘The boat 
stops, not at Castello, but at the village of San Mamete, where 
Cesare’s father, Gioachino, makes and repairs shoes, 

The mountains surrounding Lake Lugano are very beauti- 
ful. They are steep but they are covered with trees and dotted 
with villages. From a distance I could now see Castello. 
Twenty minutes later as the boat approached the dock at 
San Mamete I saw the entire Togni family waiting and wav- 
ing. Cesare, who is ten years old, was standing next to his 
mother, Anna. His younger brother Mauro was being held 
high up in the air by his father so that I would be sure to see 
him. As the boat drew closer I recognized other brothers and 
sisters, aunts and uncles, nephews and nieces. ‘There must have 
been twenty-five members of the Togni family, all smiling, 
waving, and shouting to the boat captain to hurry along. 

It had been two years since I had last been to Castello and 
I was as happy to return as the Togni family seemed happy to 
see me. No sooner did the boat dock than I stepped off into 
the arms of the whole family. Cesare jumped straight at me 
and as I boosted him ‘way up onto my shoulders I felt Mauro’s 
arms around my neck. ‘Then I kissed Anna on both cheeks, 
and Maria, Sandra, Analisa, Raimonda, and Gina. I shook 
hands with all the men, Gioachino, Mario, Sergio, Vittorio, 
Corrado, Antonio, and Paulo. All the babies born since I had 
last seen the family were put into my arms for me to hug and 
kiss. During all this Cesare sat perched on my shoulders and 
Mauro hung on my neck. 

It was already late in the morning and a delicious lunch was 
waiting for us at home. “Home” was straight above our heads, 
and holding onto six or seven hands at once I started up, up, 
up, up, ONE MILE of steps to Castello. I remembered these 
steps. The first time I climbed them I thought they would 
either never end or reach all the way to the sky, The only way 
to reach Castello is up these steps and it is a hard, a very hard 
way. 

Cesare did not stop talking all the way up. He told me 
about my friend Stefano, who makes all the baskets in which 
the people carry everything up to the village. He told me 
about his older brother Antonio who was working in the big 
city of Milan as a stonemason. Then he told me there would 
be a surprise at the end of the day. 


“What is it going to be, Cesare?” I asked, 

“T can’t tell now, Pietro (Peter in Italian),” he answered. 
“You'll see just before dinner tonight.” 

As we climbed higher, we were above the church steeples of 
San Mamete. We passed a man over seventy years old going 
up very slowly but steadily, never stopping. He had a stove 
that weighed almost one hundred pounds on his back in a bas- 
ket, and he was climbing a mile of steps. Cesare did not find 
this strange. Already he himself had a basket to fit his small 
shoulders. Every day Cesare’s father, Gioachino, went down 
the steps in the morning to the shoe shop, back up at noon for 
lunch, back down after lunch, and once more up again in the 
evening. 

Almost no one ever goes to Castello who does not live there. 
The village is perched on a gigantic rock with a straight drop 
down almost all the way around the village. 

We climbed higher past the tiny terraced fields where thi 
people of Castello grow vegetables and fruit. Soon we entered 
the village through a tunnel cut in the rock, We passed under 
houses, up and down steps, through narrow archways and in a 
few minutes reached Cesare’s home. Actually Castello is one 


huge house with two hundred fifty Continued on page 113) 
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Ali Baba Did 


T™ famous Ali Baba in the 
drabian Nights tale of the 
forty thieves had a magic word. 
He had only to ery out, “Open 
sesame,” and a door appeared 
in the hillside -a door that 
led him to the robbers’ cache 
of wold. Not so the modern 
teacher when she tries to open 
up communication through the 
sealed wall of the child's world. 
There is no magic “Open 
sesame” for her when she tries 
to locate his buried gold. 

No, the modern teacher's 
methods aren't magic, but 
they're sure, and anyone can 
do them. Creative teaching and 
guided sharing can help any 
child to express himself in 
writing, or in any of the ere- 
ative arts for that matter, The 
modern teacher doesn't use 
magic but she gets magie re- 
sults from what she uses. 

Let's think it through togeth- 
er, shall we? 

Inarticulate is a sad word, 
a “bound-feeling-in-the-throat” 
word, Shared thoughts can fly, 
but ideas kept in the nest lose 
their power to develop wings. 

The firet task of the school 
is to enlarge and strengthen 
a child's capacity to feel and 
think and know. Its second and 
no less important task is to 
help him share himself and his 
thoughts and capacities with 
others. The teacher of any 
area of the creative arts must 
first help the child to ex- 
perience the high and the beau- 
tiful or the lowly and the love- 
ly; then he must help him to 
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express that beauty through the 
use of some handy medium: 
words, paints, rhythm, model- 
ing, creative music, embroidery, 
weaving, or cookery. The first 
task, then, in helping the voice- 
less child to find a voice is to 
help him to discover for him- 
self the world around him, 

In a day when ordinary liv- 
ing is three-dimensional, many 
of our schools never get away 
from the one dimension of the 
printed page and are, there- 
fore, as out of place as a slat 
sunbonnet in an Easter parade. 
After all, reading is only one 
of the many ways of finding 
out, and the least natural of 
all of the ways. 

And yet, though the modern 
school needs visual aids to 
supplement its reading pro- 
gram, it needs films, television, 
and radio less than it needs a 
teacher with a wide screen; a 
three-dimensional teacher can 
bring height, breadth, and 
depth into a child's world. 

She must stretch high and 
pull down the moon for her 
children to experience; she 
must put her hand down low 
and help her children to dis- 
cover the exquisite flowers that 
grow in earth's sunny mead- 
ows; she must reach down deep 
into the waters of life and help 
children discover the depths of 
daily living that flourish there. 

As a teacher in this new, 
three-dimensional world, what 
are you doing to make the 
school world three-dimensional 
to your children? This is the 


the Month 


ut with Magic 


first task of modern schools— 
to give children knowledge to 
help them explore the world. 
Does your teaching lead chil- 
dren to want to know or does 
it cure them of it forever? 

If, when you have finished a 
unit on the Netherlands in 
social studies, your children 
have not gone beyond the 
tulips and the windmills to the 
eternal struggle of the Dutch 
to wrest the land from the 
ocean's watery grasp; if they 
have not become acquainted 
with the Dutch painters’ preci- 
sion and artistry of detail; if 
they have not developed an 
awareness of how the Dutch 
people feel, then you are still 
a one-dimensional teacher and 
the minds of your children will 
tend to become storehouses of 
dry facts. 

The three-dimensional teach- 
er uses every means that she 
possesses to make reading real 
to her children, She provides 
radio listening, moving pic- 
tures, collections of pictures 
and exhibits, filmstrips, mu- 
sical recordings, folk tales and 
games, dramatizations, letters 
from pen pals, visiting guests 
from those countries, travelers 

every facet of learning is 
used to make the country she 
is teaching real and three- 
dimensional, To the imagi- 
native child, all reading is 
three-dimensional, but most 
children are not very imagi- 
native, and the printed page 
must be enhanced with visual 
aids of all kinds. 

In the day when school was 
the only exciting place the 
pupils knew, one-dimensional 
teaching was sufficient. If the 
movie theater and the home 
now provide more exciting ex- 
periences than the school, it 
will be harder than ever to hold 
the attention of the children. 
If Davy Crockett can set every 
youngster in America “coon- 
cap” crazy, a classroom teacher 
ean, through dramatization, 
supplementary reading, and 
the sheer drama of interesting 
presentation, make other heroes 
of history walk out of the 


printed page into children’s 
hearts and heads. 

There is no doubt about it— 
we need truly creative teach- 
ing in our schoolrooms in or- 
der to challenge today’s over- 
stimulated children. 

But creative teaching will 
still be one-dimensional in its 
effect unless it is followed by 
creative expression. Emotions 
and feelings must find expres- 
sion if our children are to be 
mentally healthy. From the 
voiceless come our twisted 
personalities. No child is ever 
voiceless because he has noth- 
ing to say; the voiceless have 
learned to keep silent or have 
no words with which to speak. 
Out of fullness comes expres- 
sion, 

A doing school is a creative 
school. It is the teacher's job, 
of course, to channel that ex- 
pression. Take writing for 
instance--only the most crea- 
tive children will write unless 
the teacher suggests writing. 
The writing done in any school- 
room will fall naturally into 
three types: first, the self. 
assigned writing of the child 
with an interest; second, the 
teacher-guided writing of the 
child who has had a special ex- 
perience; and third, the teach- 
er-guided writing of all the 
children who have had a 
common experience, 

The writing which the chil- 
dren write because they are 
moved to write: this poem or 
story is usually the best be- 
cause it is self-assigned, and 
one usually enjoys what one 
feels like doing. But writing 
which is just as good often 
comes where the writing is 
teacher-assigned to the child 
with special experiences and 
interests. A boy has been fish- 
ing with his father; the teacher 
cannot possibly give a writing 
assignment of fishing to all the 
children. Some members of the 
class have had no further ex- 
perience with fish than the 
market or the frozen fillets in 
the deep-freeze. Such individ- 
ual assignments will be tailor- 
made Continued on page 116 


Children bombard Miss Applegate with manuscripts after hearing her weekly radio program “Let's Write” 
over WHA—the Wisconsin School of the Air for Grades 4-8, which is beamed to most of the state’s classrooms. 
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these activities 


Do you like to teach elementary 
science? Yes or no? Either way, 
will 


help you. 


Today we hail Columbus— 

The man who hurled defiance 
At myths and superstitions, 

And steered his course by science! 


cc MBUS DAY is on its way, and 
soon all of us will greet it with 
the glad cries appropriate to a day 
off from school. You will probably 
call attention 
as a discoverer and explorer. But 


to Columbus’ fame 
our hero deserves more than such 
a once-over-lightly treatment, be 
cause there’s plenty of material for 
some interesting science lessons to 
be found in a study of the whys and 
wherefores of Columbus’ voyages 
Columbus’ reasons for sailing 
his food supplies; his methods of 
navigation—these are only a few of 
the topics that can motivate several 
science for 


sparkling lessons on 


Columbus Day. These suggestions 
are, in general, suitable for grades 
+-6, but several are simple enough 
for lower grades. Your own good 
judgment is your best guide 


Spices In this 


modern age of science, with super- 


Searching for 


markets loaded with canned foods 


frozen foods, dehydrated foods, 


preserved foods of all kinds, we 
think of spices merely as substances 
flavor and 


to add piquane e to 


In Columbus’ time 


of far 


They were food preservatives, to 


foods. spices 


were greater importance 


keep food from spoiling or to mask 
the rotting taste of food partially 


spoiled but still edible Spices, the 


ground seeds or roots of Oriental 


ing with dilute acids. 


property. 


or “gels” to a firm jelly. 


and icings. 


graphic plates and filmes. 


Gelatin is obtained, commercially, from 
skins and bones of animals and is extracted 
by means of high-pressure steam or by boil- 


The familiar “Jello” which is used to pre- 
pare those delicious desserts is merely puri- 
fied gelatin to which flavoring and sweet- 
ening materials have been added. 

The more than 100 different uses to which 
gelatin has been put are due to its special 

When a dilute hot-water al 
is allowed to cool to about 60 


Sinee gelatin is readily digested and ab- 
sorbed, it is used as a food in desserts, sal- 
ads, jellied consomme and jellied meats. 
Other uses to which it is put 
are special surgical dressings, coating on on. 
pills, toothpastes, glaze on coffee, photo- 


STRING 


CARDBOARD: 


PAPER CLIP OR 
OTHER WEIOHT 


plants, were enormously expensive, 
because of the long and dangerous 
overland trek from their sources to 
Europe. 

Here’s a way to observe the food 
preserving effects of some spices 
Cut a boiled potato or a strip of 
fresh meat into five slices. Expose 
them to the air for half an hour 
Sprinkle one slice liberally on all 
black pepper, 


dry or prepared), 


sides with another 


with mustard 
cinnamon, and an- 


Leave the fifth 


another with 
other with cloves. 
slic unspic ed 
Cover the slices with a dish and 
leave in a warmish place, such as a 
Examine them 
The un- 
treated slice should show a hand- 


sunny window sill 
after two or three days. 


GELATIN 


boiling water. 


ution 
F., it sets, 


Making Gelatin Lantern Slides 

This interesting teaching aid, or student 
project, requires only some thin, clear pieces 
of glass 344” x 4”, plain gelatin from the 
grocer, and boiling water. 

Gradually dissolve, with constant stirring, 
\4 teaspoonful of the gelatin in a cup of 

When completely dissol 
pour it into a flat, low pan that is wider 
than the glass slide. 

Hold slide horizontally. 
the glass and immerse one side in solution. 
Remove glass and set it in an upright pori- 
tion so that excess gelatin will drain off. 
After ten minutes, you will have a gelatin- 
coated lantern slide on which you can draw 
or write with peneil, ink, India ink, and so 
You might also try this with 2” by 2” 
slides which will fit the newer projectors 
now used in many schools. 


SCIENCE FOR 
COLUMBUS DAY 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 


some case ol spoilage colonies of 
molds and bacteria on the potato, 
a non-Chanel odor from the meat 

while the spiced slices will prob- 


ably be unspoiled 
If the 


rants further exploration of this 


children’s interest) wat 
spicy topic, your class secretary can 
write for a free historical booklet, 
The Heritage of Spices, offered by 
the American Spice Trade Associ- 
ation, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 
N.Y 


to prepare a chart of labels from 


A committee can be assigned 


food cans, jars, and so on, with the 
spice ingredients on the labels un- 
Another chart could con 
sist of labels 
methods of food preservation, such 


derlined 


indicating modern 


as canning, freezing, dehydrating 


g CHEMICALS around the Home aad il HENRY GOULD Professor of Science, State Teachers College at Brockport, NY. 


5 TEASPOON OF 
GELATIN 
\ 


ved, 


Grasp edges of 


POUR IN A LOW 
FLAT DISH 


City College of New York 


Let's eat with Columbus. A voy- 
age with Columbus may have been 
laden with and excite- 
ment, but the cuisine left plenty to 
Your 


and eat) a dinner 


glamour 
he desired. youngsters may 
like to prepare 
4 la Santa Maria 


is the ros 


ter of foods taken on the first voy- 
age: salted fish, salted beef and 
pork, salted flour, salt, vinegar, 
hard « heese, dried chic kpeas, be ans, 
rice and lentils, honey, almonds, 
raisins, hardtack biscuits, water, 
olive oil and (shh!) wine. Actual 


ly, there was a fair degree of nour- 
ishment in these foods, but consider 
the monotony on a 34-day voyage! 
As a contrast, send for a sample 


menu of the food served on a 
liner, obtainable 
from the United States 
1 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y 
Let's cook with Columbus The 


lack of food variety on Columbus’ 


present day free 


Lines, 


voyages doesn't tell the whole sto 
thor 
‘Try cook 


ry. The cooking, too, was 
oughly undistinguished 
ing on a 15th-century deck stove 
Get a wooden box about two feet 
square, put it on the playground, 
fill it with sand, and build a small 
wood chip fire in the top center 
That's all the equipment you can 


have Continued on page 112) 
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DISSOLVE IN 
A CUP of 
BOILING 
WATER 


“IMMERSE ONE 


IDE 
OF GLASS IN 
LET DRY IN ERECT VOCITION 
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THERE GENIUS 
YOUR CLASS? 


Evangeline Austin 


ow often have you heard a parent say, in 

all sincerity, “But I wouldn't want my 
child to be a genius! I want him to be healthy 
and happy, not a maladjusted egotist.” 

“There may be a sound basis for this belief,” 
says Scheinfeld, author of The New You and 
Heredity (Lippincott), “not because of any evi- 
dence that geniuses are doomed to unhappiness 
by something inherent in them but because the 
world is not fully prepared for geniuses.” * 

The situation, of course, doesn’t depend on 
the desire of the parents. Intelligence is not a 
matter of choice. But the child with the ex- 
ceptionally high 1.Q. can be encouraged or dis- 
couraged in developing his full potentialities. 

In the past, genius has not found in America 
a healthy soil in which to flourish. It is a pop- 
ular misconception that brilliant children are 
egotistical and overassertive, but statistics on 
gifted children rate them much above the aver- 
age in modesty, We, as parents and teachers, 
should struggle to establish a better environ- 
ment for the intellectually gifted children who 
are democracy's richest asset. 

The gifted child has his own peculiar prob- 
lems in life, which are caused not by his superi- 
ority but by other people's reactions to his spe- 
cial endowments and by his own feelings about 
being gifted. Parents have a grave responsi- 
bility here. They should neither overem- 
phasize his talents nor be indifferent to them 
In preschool years it is important that he play 
and plan with others of his own age and that 
he cultivate patience and tolerance toward oth 
ers with less agile minds. Otherwise he may de 
velop behavior difficulties and find himself os- 
tracized by children of his own age. Though he 
may seek companionship with older children be- 
cause his own thinking and interests are more 
mature than those of his own age group, wise 
parents will not rush him. Even though a boy 
of eight may have a mental age of thirteen, he 
has by no means the interests, the experience, 
the outlook on life, or the social maturity of 
normal thirteen-year-olds, nor will he be ac- 
cepted by them. Thus skipping grades in 
school is not ideal. 

Then how can we best help our gifted chil- 
dren when they reach school age? How can we 
properly train and guide them so that the 
promise of greatness that can be glimpsed in 
them today may flourish and blossom forth in 
the future? 

*From The New You and Heredity, by Amram 
Scheinfeld. Copyright, 1939, 1960, by Amram 


Scheinfeld, published by J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Used by permission. 
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American schools are adjusted to meet the 
needs of the great average group and a mid- 
dling standard is fixed for human knowledge. 
This must be changed, for to canonize medi- 
ocrity at the expense of superiority is not sound 
democratic education. No group should be pe- 
nalized but every child should be given the op- 
portunity to develop to the full extent of his 
ability. There must be opportunity classes and 
an enriched program for gifted children, long 
neglected by our present social order. 

Take the case of Diane as an example of how 
a wise teacher can handle a gifted child when 
she turns up in her classroom. 

Here we have an alert, vivacious ten-year-old 
in the fifth grade. For background, she has a 
happy family life with two younger brothers. 
Her father is a successful attorney and her 
mother a musician. She is eager to learn and 
happy with many friends. The sheer joy of 
mental activity makes every day pleasant. She 
is a healthy child, a bit above average in size, 
with muscles well developed by skating, danc- 
ing, and swimming 

Looking back to the first four years of Diane's 
school life, we find that she has been most for- 
tunate. She attended a one-room public school 
on the outskirts of a large city. She had the 
same teacher for all four years—Mrs. Brown, an 
unusually understanding teacher who was de- 
voted to each child’s needs and welfare, and 
judged each child by the best he could do. As 


Miss Mitchell (teacher of Diane, the gift- 
ed child whose case history is given on this 
page) divides her fifth grade into three 
groups which she calls Experts, Quizmas- 
ters, and Judges. They are the superior, the 
average, and the dull in that order. 

The Experts sit at the back of the class- 
room. They are given the assignment and 
left to themselves, If they need help they 
may ask for it or listen to the drill exercises 
which the Judges get at the front of the 
room. Bright children always know if they 
ean work out problems or if they cannot and 
need to be taught. These children give the 
teacher no discipline problems as they are 
modest and never overassertive. The Quiz- 
masters, the largest group, are given the as- 
signment with careful explanations about 
new or difficult parts. The Judges sit at the 
front of the room and after assignment an 


PRACTICAL ABILITY GROUPING IN A FIFTH GRADE 


it happened, in this school of some two dozen 
children all were moderately or highly zifted. 

Diane is a happy, well adjusted child because 
her teacher helped to develop her unusual abil- 
ities by giving her added responsibilities, by ex- 
panding her range of interests and experiences, 
by setting high standards of accomplishment for 
her, by giving her more independence, by pro- 
viding special classes in special subjects, by pro- 
viding a wealth of desirable reading material 
for her, and by enlisting the aid of specialists. 

The selected group of bright children, of 
whom Diane was one, had the best possible 
chance to develop their talents. They took 
trips to the zoo, to a model dairy farm, to the 
railroad station. Back in the classroom after 
the trip to the station, for example, the fourth- 
graders would explain to the younger children 
all they had learned. They took charge of a 
ticket booth, making change and giving direc- 
tions, while the others set up a play train and 
took “trips” to local spots of interest. 

They did choral speaking, put on plays, and 
an annual cantata. In fourth grade, Diane di- 
rected the making of a nativity scene. A nature 
club was organized to meet after school on Fri- 
days. A former teacher, member of the Audu- 
bon Society and a lover of birds, took them on 
field trips. 

To spur Diane on to further effort, she was 
allowed free time for reading or clay modeling 
if her arithmetic was finished ahead of the class. 
Two provisions were stipulated: (1) that her 
arithmetic paper be equal to the best efforts of 
the pupils not accorded this privilege, and (2) 
that she have something to present to the class 
as evidence of her wise use of the unassigned 
time. Her talks to the class about the stories 
she read created much enthusiasm toward read- 
ing among the other children. From her avid 
reading she has acquired a large vocabulary. 
She was allowed to help the younger pupils with 
spelling and has given (Continued on page 112) 


further explanations then are given thorough 
drill by Miss Mitchell before the lesson is 
really learned, The children are all happy 
in this grouping and thus the teacher has 
more time to give undivided attention to the 
average and dull groups. 

Toward the end of the year all three 
groups will have covered the required work 
for the grade. Meanwhile the Experts have 
free time for supplementary reading, activ- 
ity, drawing, and other interests. 

Once a week the class plays the game, 
“Stump the Experts.” The Quizmasters se- 
leet questions in geography or science and 
put them to the panel of Experts who try 
to answer them. The Judges, with books 
open, decide whether or not the answers are 
correct and name the winning team. This 
is a real test for all without the boredom 
of the usual oral examination. 
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ANNE GUY 


Teacher, Second Grade, 
Elementary School, 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Children should know how to vote long 
before “voting age.” It's not too soon 
to begin learning how and why in the 
primary grades. 


Eprrortat Notre: Surveys show that children in a 
majority of our elementary schools do not have any 
experience with teachers 
question the wisdom of giving such responsibility to 
children of this age group because they doubt that 
young children can effectively handle simple disci- 
pline problems. 

On the other hand, there are teachers who have 
encouraged this actwity u ithin the classroom, and 
who have been very pleased with the results. In the 
beginning, the teacher may shudder at the list of 
penalties which class members suggest for “breaking 
the rules” but even in these groups, the children 
learn to take a new and longer look at their indi- 
vidual responsibilities, so that the penalties remain 
mostly “on the record” and are not used as often 
as might be anticipated. 


self-government. Some 


This unit describes how second-graders were in- 
strumental in setting up self-government for a whole 
school. Maybe you don’t subscribe to the idea that 
“a little child shall lead them,” but give the unit a 
You may decide there's a need for 
a similar project in your class or school. How do 
your children re spond fo room housekeeping du- 
ties? Do they keep the toilet rooms clean and neat? 
Are there Paint-spattered or 
pencil-marked walls? Missing lunch money? Broken 


second thought 


any broke niu indou 


bicycles or baseball bats? What irritations might be 
eliminated if discussed calmly and openly with the 
class, with the honest intention of finding a solution 
rather than finding fault? The most effective self 
government originates with the children. Your job 
is to lead them in that direction. You'll be proud 
of the results M.F.O. 


These Second-Graders 
Started Something 


ARLY in the school year, the administrators 
E and teachers of our school concluded there 
was a definite need to stress citizenship responsi- 
bility. Yes, we had to admit that vandalism was 
becoming a problem in many areas, so we de- 
cided to put our faith in “preventive medicine.” 


Our Beginning 


In our second grade, as we discussed the 
meaning of “citizenship,” a set of standards 
materialized. We lived with each standard or 
rule a few weeks before establishing another. 

A chart for the standards was hung at the 
front of the room. When a child overstepped 
privileges, a reminder to look at the chart often 


ended the problem. 


What and Why—0On the Chart 


A good citizen obeys. The need and reason 
for obedience in school was more or less obvious 
to the children. The fact that parents, teachers, 
and all adults also have to be obedient for var- 


ious reasons led to a discussion of policemen, 
men in the armed forces, traffic signals, and 
their effect on community happiness 

A good citizen thinks and works inde pend- 
ently 

A good citizen co-operates. 

Big words? The children loved them. The 
need for these two standards arose simultane- 
ously 
much individual attention from the teacher, and 
each other, and were forming lazy and depend- 
That didn’t mean that we 
frowned on group work. We tried to make it 
clear that there were times when co-operation 


ent work habits 


was necessary—with neighbors in group projects, 
committee planning, and helping new or slow 


learners. (We didn’t identify the latter quite so 


definitely. ) 
A good citizen is friendly, kind, and polite 
A good citizen plays fair. 
These standards developed from incidents that 


arose on the playground. New furniture in our 
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The children had been asking for too 


Harold M. Lambert 


room, and an epidemic of broken windows 
throughout our school, helped set up the next 
two. 

A good citizen takes care of his own property. 

A good citizen takes care of the property of 
others. 

This was one of our most valuable standards. 
It has done away with “borrowing,” checked 
vandalism, and taught the children respect for 
things that are not theirs 

A good citizen saves his money. 

This developed when the fifth grade began 
the sale of Savings Stamps throughout the schoo! 
We now buy $15 to $20 worth a week. 

A good citizen remembers Safety First 

A good citizen takes care of his health. 

The first of these two originated with the 
planning of a trip to a dairy, and the other 
came into existence when Joseph arrived.in class 
wearing glasses for the first time 

A good citizen is honest and reports only the 
facts. 

We had need of this when “stories” reached 
the teacher's ears about certain incidents. 


Forming a Club 


Living up to our standards proved to be the 
hard part, until one child asked about having a 
club. Some of Munro Leaf’s books on manners 
were on our reading table, and the children oft- 
en laughed at his funny pictures of “watch 
birds.” They talked about a name for the club 
for a few days, and finally agreed to call it the 
“Watch Birds of Chevy Chase School.” 

It seemed an appropriate name because the 
purpose of the club was to find good citizens- 
those who opened doors for teachers, and each 


other; took off caps upon entering the building; - 


showed good sportsmanship on the playground; 
let others have the first turn for a drink, and so 
on. A big blue Watch Bird was our club insignia. 

Children were admitted to the club as soon as 
someone noticed they were following the rules 
on the chart. While the second-vraders were ob- 
serving each other, they became critical of the 
behavior of the older children 


Increasing Membership 


My second-graders asked if we could invite 
the whole school to join our club, and this met 
with approval from the (Continued on page 105) 
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AUDREY K. BOAG 


Director of Testing and Reading, 
Hornell Public Schools, 
Hornell, New York 


HOW, WHEN, 


vy ALL children of today possessed equal men- 
I tal abilities and comparable personalities, 
there naturally would be no need for mental 
testing in the schools. The teacher's job would, 
indeed, be simplified greatly, to say the least 

There is littl use in dwelling on such an 
ice a, howe ver, since such conditions will never 
exist. Each child is an individual. The prob 
lem of providing for this wide range of differ 
ences in the capacity and achievement of the 
children is the number one problem of most 
teachers-a fact brought out in Part 2 in the 
4th Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Help in meeting this prob- 
lem through an adequate testing program will 
be discussed in this article 

Standardized t sts, cle spite then ape riectsons 
and frequent misuse, have made healthy and 
significant contributions to meeting individual 
differences, A sound testing program provides 
data helpful both in placement and planning 

This evaluation of individual weaknesses and 
strengths in fields of school achievement and 
capacity helps the teacher point up a practic al 
program of instruction. Administrators also find 
that the discovery of areas in which a young 
ster needs help, or in which he has already 
reached his educational capacity, can save emo 
tional wear and tear on the child and on th 
teacher 

A testing program aids, too, in discovering 
and encouraging wilted children, as well as in 
helping to recognize and develop the strength 
f the youngsters who are below capacity in the 
bility to learn tasks required in school 

The most frequent error in using the results 
f standardized tests | » interpret the results 
as predicting a child success in school work as 
a certainty rather than a probability. The 
teacher who says, “Jim’s intelligence test score 
is so low that you can't expect much of him, 
is predicting a certainty, A more accurate in 
terpretation would be, “Jim's low intelligence 
test score indicates that we should probably ex 
pect less of him academically than of a person 
with a higher score 

There is no standard testing program for all 
elementary schools, but there is a certain pat 
tern that can be followed in building up a func- 
tional prowram Basic ally it should im two 
types ol group tests those measuring achieve 
ment, and those determining scholastic ability 

As to when tests should be given, it would 
seem sensible to test when children are to be- 
gin a new developmental phase of schooling 
such as kindergarten or entering first grade; 
completing the third ot fourth erade; leaving 
elementary school for junior high school; and 
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One of the questions teachers most frequently ask 
concerns the giving of standardized tests. Here are 
the answers in a comprehensive article prepared spe- 
cially for The INSTRUCTOR by an expert who is test- 
ing constantly with elementary children. 


Standardized Tests 


WHY 


beginning senior high school. At any of these 
points, test data will indicate the child’s capac- 
ity for school work (as measured by the scho- 
lastic ability test) as well as a corresponding 
level of academic achievement (as measured 
by the achievement tests 

The achievement test data will also give the 
median achievement level of the group and the 
range of achievement in the group. Both types 
of test results are used in planning the level of 
instruction for the classes as well as for informa- 
tion about the individual who needs help with- 
in the group. 

A recent investigation showed that of the 
$217 spent per child on education each year in 
this country, only about 7 cents is used for 
standardized tests This is far below a recom- 
mended minimum allotment of 50 to 35 cents 
per child, and very low considering the impor- 
tance of a sound testing program for insuring 
efficient learning. In contrast, a business may 
spend 5 per cent of annual sales receipts to de- 
termine whether its practices are effectual 


Setting tp the Program 


It is advisable for a school to set up a testing 
program gradually, introducing only one type 
ol test at a tume. As the school stall becomes 
familiar with a test and the use of its results, 
others can be added. ‘This gradual method of 
introducing tests into the school system seems 
wise also in terms of public relations with the 
community in its acceptance of the testing pro- 
gram, 

A school should handle the releases of all 
testing results carefully Lhe indiscriminate 
public ation of low achievement test scores could 
prove more harmful than beneficial; however, 
to point out a low score in a single area of 
achievement, where other area scores are gen- 
erally high, may often prove a successful way in 
getting support for special improvements for 
the school 

For example, if the arithmetic scores of an 
achievement battery were generally low and th« 
scores in all the other subjects were average o1 
high, the low scores in arithmetic could be used 
to emphasize the need of new books or new 
equipment, or at least money for an investiga 
tion study in this low-area field. Results of an 
achievernent testing program have often en 
abled a school to rebut the charee of failure to 


teach the fundamentals 


Mental Ability Tests 


A group test of general scholastic ability tries 
to measure a single trait commonly labeled 


general intelligence. The tests are usually re- 


ferred to as 1.Q. tests. LQ. tests represent the 
level of general scholastic ability. 

There have been recent studies made showing 
the shortcomings of the commonly used single- 
score test. How often have you heard, “I can’t 
understand it. Joe and Jerry both have I.Q.’s 
of 98; yet Joe is much better than Jerry in lan- 
guage skills.” Or, “Betty and Sally are doing 
equally well in arithmetic, yet Betty’s 1.Q. is 
103 while Sally's is 118.” ‘These statements are 
most often made when a child’s mental ability 
is described with just one number; usually an 
LQ. 

Results of multiple-factor analyses studies 
show that intelligence is not a unitary trait, but 
is composed of several abilities that can be de- 
scribed and measured. ‘The separate measures 
of these abilities factors provide a graphic pic- 
ture of the children’s scholastic intelligence. 

With this information in mind, many schools 
find it practical to give late in the kindergarten 
year a multi-facter type of scholastic-ability test 
that yields scores for each of the primary men- 
tal abilities: verbal meaning, perceptual speed, 
quantitative concepts, motor coordination, and 
space concepts. These multi-factor ability-type 
tests provide a profile of the child’s intellectual 
strengths and weaknesses, and they are general- 
ly more meaningful for educational placement 
than the total-score type of test of general scho- 
lastic ability. 

Studies of these primary mental-abilities tests 
have also shown that verbal meaning, percep- 
tual speed, and quantitative concepts are the 
three most important factors for reading ability 
in young children. So, for this reason, these 
tests provide an efficient measure of reading 
readiness as well as indicating the speed with 
In contrast, a 
single number of 1.Q. measure cannot mea 


which a child learns generally 


much more than an indication of the speed with 
which the child learns, especially when the test 
is given at the low primary level 
Educators disturbed by the differences in a 
child’s 1.Q. score at the kindergarten or first- 
grade level and the score attained by the same 
child at the third- or fourth-@rade level, find 
increased validity when using multi-factor tests. 
At the third-grade level, a general mental- 
abilities test showing both a nonreading and a 
reading score is very valuable. This type of test 
reveals important new information in under- 
standing the child’s total academic personality. 
Any group scholastic-ability test should be 
checked to determine whether it has been test- 
ed against a valid criterion such as the original 
or revised Stanford-Binet Scale or the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale. These are individ- 
ual psychological tests with the basic’ idea that 
as a child matures intellectually, he is able to 
solve more complicated problems. They are 
recognized as having a high degree of reliability 
When language handicaps affect the scores of 
scholastic-ability tests, there are nonverbal tests 
that can be given to find general intellicence 
Children with reading difficulties usually make 
lower 1.Q. scores on a scholastic-ability group 
test, since most scholastic-ability tests giv- 
en in school depend largely on the ability to 
handle verbal concepts. (Continued on page 115) 
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CHARLES E. BOOTH 


‘ee campfire of the two men had been stamped out sufficiently, so 
th thought—but there were a few tiny sparks underneath, and 
poet the nivht breezes were already approaching 


In the vreat swamp beyond the camptire all was pu aceful as the dark 


ee 


y shadows of nicht settle d among the villows and the cattail The voices 
‘ of the even blended towether as the low pitched croaks of the bull- 
a frovs bewan a serenade ut to the ears of the two men, the voice of 
Pe the swamp came from a distance, for wherever they stepped, their pres 
: * ence caused an immediate silence. The only clear sound to them was 


the constant sucking ol the hows on which they walked 

In a short time, they reached the opposite side of the swamp and 
emerged onto firm ground beneath a erove of friendly hemlocks. But 
they failed to sense the feeling of uneasiness that filled the forest. The 
leafy arms of the hemlocks, blown into action by the stiff breezes 
seemed to wave in vain at them as if trying to signal them to return 
to the scene of their campfire The two men continued their journey, 
leaving the great swamp and forest behind 

Meanwhile at the camp site a tiny flame, encouraged by the breezes, 
fed upon the charred wood. It burned with a brilliant glow until the 
breezes subsided momentarily. It died down, and there was no hint 
ol its existence But the burned fraements of wood kept smoking, and 
the breezes once again played around the campfire this time gaining 
in strength liny sparks coming to life ignited the charred wood, and 
soon many sparks rose from the hot embers and fell among the dry 
leaves ind brown needles 

The first hint of the red danger that now threatened the forest carne 
from the tree ihove the campthire Restless birds bewan to utter litth 
chirps of distress which were understood clearly by the forest folk 
Partridge helped to spread the alarm as they ran through the brush to 
be jouned by Sriipe ind woodcock Soon the forest itself echoed the 
frantic calls of the wordless creatures 

From their home in the hollow of a huge oak, a pair of foxes heard 
the alarm. ‘They erowled and sniffed the air nervously. Their noses 
were trained to the smell of danwer, and they knew instinctively that 
some evil force was at work They knew, too, the safety of the great 
swamp, and they scampered toward it. As they ran, they passed small 
rodents who, in their fricht, were too confused to take refugee in safe 
quarters beneath the forest floor, But the foxes did not bother them 
Under ordinary circumstances the little animals would have made an 
excellent meal, but the foxes were now only concerned with the danger 
which was so close at hand Once in the swamp, they hastily climbed 
a maple tree which stood on a small island in the middle of the bog 

‘The swamp rapidly became alive with frightened animals. A _ rac- 
coon, its fat body swaying from side to side, hurried to the bank, hesi- 
tated fer a single moment, and then plunged into the swamp. A few 
moments later, three more raccoons joined him. The thick smoke from 
the burning green shrubs and the pine pitch had warned the wild folk 
for miles around, and the procession to the swamp continued to grow 
in leneth and breadth 

By this time, the multitude of sparks which had fallen on the dry 
forest floor had burst into a full-sized fire, and the pines were already 
bathed in blazing pitch. As the fire gained headway, many trees, their 
trunks smoldering in the terrific heat, pitched forward and backward, 
and then dropped like so many burned matchsticks. The breezes, now 


(Continued on page 110 


joining forces, resulted in a strong wind 


GRANDFATHER 


HELEN HOUSTON BOILEAU 
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Gus the most wonderful sto- 
ries about Indians. His stories were never 
the kind where all the Indians said “Ugh,” and were 
out to scalp white men. Grandfather's stories were about things he re- 
membered back in the times when he was young and lived in Arizona 
The Pima Indians who lived there were Grandfather’s best friends. 

One of my favorite stories was about the first time Grandfather went 
camping with Yup, his closest Indian friend and neighbor (They 
called him “Yup” because that is what he always said when anyone 
asked him something 

Yup and Grandfather were going on a two weeks’ horseback camp- 
ing trip. When he was ready to leave, Grandfather laughingly told 
how he had set cut enough food and equipment to weigh down three 
horses. Yup arrived, and all he had was his saddlebag and a blanket 
When he saw what Grandfather planned to take, he laughed, “That is 
no good for a fine trip. Too much. Wait.” He took Grandfather's 
saddlebag and rode off toward his home. 

When he returned, Yup handed Grandfather his saddlebag, which 
was now filled. Then he picked up one of Grandfather’s blankets, say- 
ing, “This will be enough.” Of course, they had their guns, but the sad- 
dlebags and one blanket apiece were all the camping gear they took. 

“I really learned how to travel light on that trip,” Grandfather 
smiled, “but we had a fine time. Yup knew just how to choose sheltered 
spots so that we were comfortable at night, even after the desert night 
cold settled on us. He knew how to dig a bed down in the sand so we 
stayed warm as toast, even with just one blanket.” 

“But what did you eat?” I wondered aloud 

“Pinole and jerky,” the old man said. “That’s what Yup had put 
in the saddlebags.” 

“Pinole and jerky?” Now I was puzzled 

“Well, pinole is a kind of cereal powder,” Grandfather replied. 
“The Pima Indian women wash wheat and partly dry it. Then they 
fill a shallow bowl-shaped basket about half full of wheat and lower it 
over red-hot coals. They turn and toss the baskets until the wheat is 
perfectly parched or toasted.” 

“But don’t they burn the wheat, Grandfather?” I asked a little 
doubtfully 

“You'd certainly thynk they would, but they were so expert that they 
never even scorched the baskets!” 

“Does it take a long time to make pinole?” 

“Yes,” replied Grandfather, “but the Indian women would get to- 
gether and make quite a social time of it. If you had ever heard them 
laughing and talking while they made pinole, you would certainly never 
think of Indians as being sober-faced and quiet. They chattered like 
any group of women.” This little joke always 


made Grandfather wink at me 
“After the wheat is parched, they grind it in 
their metates. You know (( ontinued on page 87) 
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A Story-Play 


TORY-PLAYS are so flexible that they are 
S adaptable to almost any grade level. They 
are wonderful devices for substitutes, physical 
education teachers, regular classroom teachers, 
and teachers in ungraded classrooms. 

In the case of this particular story-play the 
teacher tells the story first while the children 
are seated 
our leaves.” 
retells the story, acting it out along with the 
children 


Then she says, “Now let’s go rake 
Everyone stands and the teacher 


Words in italics are action words 


Leaves in Fall 


Summer is over. 
night on a strong wind that blew through the 


Fall came in suddenly last 


trees, bending their branches nearly to the 
Two or three children may be the 


Then the leaves 


ground 
wind; the rest are branches. ) 


URING a discussion of events that take place 
D in the fall, the children will probably de- 
velop a list that includes Labor Day, First Day 
of School, Harvest, Indian Summer, Columbus 
Day, Halloween, Election Day, Veterans Day, 
Book Week, American Education Week, and 
Thanksgiving. 

For a program number, one or more children 
may be chosen to personify each occasion or 
event and appropriate costumes decided on. 
(To represent Harvest, we had a boy in over- 
alls and farmer’s hat carrying a half-bushel bas- 
ket of vegetables—crushed paper underneath 
and two girls wearing fall-flower wreaths on 
their heads and carrying market baskets filled 


A Rhythm Activity 


HE participating group may be divided into 
T two parts, one to give the choral reading 
and the other to act out the story rhythmically 
Skitter-scatter, skitter-scatter, 

Skitter-scatter, skit! 
Across the roof and all around 
The dry leaves skip 
(Dancers leisurely skip back and forth.) 
Are they practicing their dancing 
As they merrily do their prancing, 
Or do they play a game of tag? 


y pupits and I take turns at selecting and 
M reading a poem or two aloud every day 
Inevitably the children ask for their favorites 
over and over again. As they become familiar 
with the words they like to Say the poems along 
with the reader. When it came time for our 
class to give an assembly program, the children 
decided to do something with poetry 

Since the assembly was scheduled to take 
place in October, we chose as our theme, “In- 
dians and Fall.” In class we had experienced 


many times the thrill of choral speaking and so 


Creative 


began to fall. One by one they fell slowly to 
the ground, where they lay quietly. (Children 
are leaves at this point.) This afternoon we 
will rake the leaves! 

We run to the garage and climb quickly up 
the ladder to the loft to get the rakes. Now we 
climo carefully down and jump from the last 
rung. 

We hurry to the front yard and begin to rake 
the leaves with lone strokes. All the leaves are 
in a big pile. Oh, look at our pile of leaves! 
It is so high, I can’t even see over it when | 
stand on tiptoe! Let's jump into the pile. Let's 
jump again to see who can jump the highest 
Let’s jump again to see how far we can jump 
Once more to see if we can land on one foot 

Look, we've scattered all the leaves again! 
It is easy to rake them this time so we are doing 
it very fast with short strokes 

Now they are back in a pile so we can walk 
to the porch and crawl under the steps to get 


A Skit on 
Autumn Events 


with apples, grapes, and nuts, ) 

Each child who takes part in the program 
may prepare a short talk with the aid of a list 
of points worth mentioning compiled by the 
A child represent- 
ing autumn may appear and say: “I am Au- 
tumn, sometimes called Fall. I bring many gifts 
to you which are different from those of any 
Here are some of my friends to 


whole class or a committee 


other season. 
tell you about the gifts I have for you. First 
there is Labor Day.” 


Dancers form a casual circle, dance forward 
as if blown by a light breeze, meet in center 
with a slight bow, break quickly, and scatter as 
if to avoid being tagged.) 

Are they curtsying to each other 
As they flutter past each other 
Or do they play a game of hide-and-seek? 

Dancers repeat action above, substituting 
curtsys and pretending to hide and hunt after 
the break.) 

Are they shouting at their running 
As they dodge with practiced cunning 
And scarcely touch the roof with tip of toe? 


A Poetry Program 


the children chose this medium for their pres- 
With the cooperation of the music 
teacher, we evolved a fine program, correlated 


entation 


with our social-studies unit on explorers and a 
music project of making Indian drums. Follow- 
ing is a brief outline of the program 
Curtain opens disclosing painted scene of au- 
tumn woodland prepared by the children. 
ANNOUNCER: Fall is here once again. All 
around us the trees are changing colors. Next 
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DRAMATICS 


for the month— 

“Creative dramatics is group activ. 
ity that respects each individual and en- 
courages each child to release and de- 
velop his creative power. This activity 
keeps alive the creative spark of indi- 
viduality. lt encourages independent 
thinking. It develops awareness. It 
gives each individual something to live 


From Creative DOremetics in Home, 
School and Community by Ruth G. Leave 
and Geraldine 6 Siks (Harper) 


baskets. Then we crawl out again and carry the 
basket to the pile of leaves. We fill the baskets 
They are heavy so we are all bent over when 
we carry them. Here we are at the garden; 
we dump the basket over. It is very tight now so 
we can skip to the porch and crawl under the 
steps to leave the baskets. Then we crawl out 
again and run back to get the rakes. We walk 
carefully with them to the garage, climb up the 
ladder, and put them away. Then we climb 
carefully down and jump from the last rung, 


SALLY TURNER BARRETT 


Autumn can then go to side of stage away 
from entrance, As each occasion is called the 
children concerned enter, speak, and exit. 
"On 


Labor Day everyone honors and remembers the 


Labor Day's speech is representative 


workers of the world, Workers build houses and 
other buildings; make machines of all kinds; 
bring us gas, electricity, and water; prepare 
food and clothing. Without them, we could not 
live. In some cities on Labor Day there are 
parades and meetings of workers.” 

In conclusion Autumn may say: “Now you 
have met my friends and yours, Don's you think 
autumn is an eventful season?” 


ESTHER MILLER PAYLER 


(Dancers continue to pretend to play hide- 
and-seek, cupping their hands around their 
mouths as though shoutine.) 

How they tempt me with -heir dancing 
To join them in their prancing 
As they scamper lightly to and fro 

(Dancers beckon with arms as they dance 
lightly around.) 

(Chorus repeats first four lines and Dancers 
slow down and graduaily leave the stage 

The Dancers and Chorus may devise original 


costumes for an audience performance 


LAVILA E. SMART 


time you look at them don't think of the leaves 
as just leaves. 

CHORAL “Autumn's Indian Braves,” 
by Madeline G. Wilson (Tue Ineraveror, 
Oct. 1953). (Music teacher plays softly while 
five boys do an Indian dance and the other 
children chant the poem.) 

ANNOUNCER: As nicht slowly passes, we think 
of ourselves as Indians watching the “Sunrise.” 

SINGING Group: “Sunrise” from Singing To- 
gether (Ginn and Co ), 

(Continued on page 93) 
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THELMA W. SEALOCK 


A primary play for Halloween 


(Stage is vacant as curtain rises 
but door at back opens and Littlest 
Witch and Mother Witch enter 
The y u alk toward center stage 

LirtLes’ wirren—But | want to 
see children, Mother! I want to 
go Halloweening with you and the 
other witches 

wrren—But you are so 
young! Wait until you are older 

wircuI hate being 
the littlest. 

wiren (laughs) —Some 
body always has to be the littlest 
There's always the littlest witch 
just like the littlest anything 

LITTLEST wrrell very 
prised)—Mother, you mean Is 
there a dittlest child, too? 

wircu Why, of course! 
There's one in this very house. I 
happen to know 

LirrLest wrren—Oh, Mother! I 
want to see her Ido! | do! 

moTHeER wrrenm (smiling) —Well, 
maybe you can. But you must be 
careful—af let you stay 

LirtLest wrren—Oh, Mother, 
let me! I want to look at her 
just look at her! 

MOTHER (hesitates) 
Well—I'm eoing to be busy. I must 


witcH 


see what those boys in the next 
block are up to, 

LirrLest wrren—I wonder what 
tricks they are going to do, 

MOTHER wiren-—Listen to me, 
Littlest One.. Halloween shouldn't 
be a time for playing tricks. It’s a 
time for people to dress up to look 
like somebody else. It's for fun! 

wrren—Oh, I'd like 
that! 

wrren—Listen careful- 
ly. I want you to stay here while 
I go watch those boys. Don't leave 
this room until I come back, Then 
you can fly with me and watch the 
planes come in! 

wrren (not interested 
in planes)—T he Littlest Girl 
Where i, she? Will 1 see her? 

moTner wrren (soft)—She will 
come. You must hide behind that 


ly left of center.) Don't let her see 
you. Now mind! Don't you scare 


her. People get such a bad impres- 
sion of us witches that way 
LITTLES1 seriously) 
Oh, I won't! Truly I won't! 
Mother Witch goes out. Littlest 
Witch slips around, looking at toys 


witcHi 


and wames. She senses someone 
coming and hides behind big arm 
chair. ) 

Littlest Girl comes in slowly 
She has been crying. She sobs nou 
and then as she climbs into the 
chair back of which Lattlest Witch 
is hiding.) 

Girt (sighs and catches 
breath as if about to cry again 
Qh, dear! I wish Mother was home 
I'll bet she'd let 
me go with the kids! 

(Littlest Witch peers at Littlest 
Girl from behind chair; drops back 


from Grandma's 


when she thinks she may be seen.) 

PAUL (enters with a bang) —Hi, 
kid! What d’you think of this out- 
fit! (Shows off his costume, struts 
about.) It's for the Halloween 
play at school tonight 

LITTLEST 
It’s beautiful, Paul 

PAUL strutting about)—If you 
were big enough I'd take you to 
the play 

LITTLest Girt (quietly)—I know 

paut-—Got to run. Be seeing 
you! He rushes off.) 

EUNICE (entering)—I’m sorry, 
Littlke One. Uf I didn’t have to be 
away tonieht, we'd have some fun. 

LiTrLest (with big gulp) 
That's all right 

eunice—lI'll bring you some 
candy. "Bye! She exits.) 

(Littlest Gul doesn’t call after 
her She huddles down in the 
chair and sniffles a little Merry 
and Terry, in cat costumes, enter 
and prowl around like cats.) 

merry—Come on! We're late 

Terry (runs over to her and they 
both go rushing out back door) 


(swallowing) — 


chair. (Indicates big chair, slight- Re seeing you! 
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lt is no fun being the littlest, as the LITTLEST WITCH and the 
LITTLEST GIRL both know. They meet on Halloween night and find 
out that they have a great deal in common. Besides the two “‘lit- 
tlest,”’ the play calls for MOTHER WITCH and the Littlest Girl's sisters 
and brothers—PAUL, costumed as a king; EUNICE, wearing a party 
dress; MERRY and TERRY, twins in identical costumes—cats perhaps; 
PAT, in @ jester costume or some other special outfit. There are op- 
tional parts for any number of OTHER CHILDREN in costume. 

The setting is @ living room with toys scattered about. There 
should be at least two entrances and a window or two. 


— 


(Littlest Girl starts to ery.) 
pat (springs in) —Hi, little sister. 
LITTLEST 


pat (bouncing about from one 


LITTLEST wircu—What did you 
want to do tonight? 

LITTLEST GirL—Why—I wanted 

to—well, I don’t know—just go out, 
thing to another) —Well, gotta go! I guess. 
Have a good LITTLestT wircHu (looking out of 
time! (Rushes out the door.) a window)—Well—It’s just dark 
out there. That's all. And you 
will grow bigger. 


My gang’s waiting 


LITTLEST GIRL (hides her face in 
her hands and cries) —Oh, I wish I 
were older! I do! Then I could LITTLEST GIRL (wonderingly, yet 
believing)—Are you sure? Next 
year— 

7 

LITTLEST wircu—Next year, you 

can go next door and to the place 


go. It's just—just poisonous being 
the littlest. I hate it! 

LITTLEST witcn (so surprised 
the forgets her bromise ) But you 


can do anything! 

LirrLest Girt (looks at Littlest 
Witch in amazement )—Why—Who 
are you? 

LirtLest wircu—I’m Littlest 
Witch, of course. I thought chil- 
dren could do everything. What 
can't you do? 

LirTLes’T Girt—The kids are go- 
ing Trick or Treating—and I’m 
too little to go! (She fingers Littlest 
Witch's long dark hair. Suddenly 
she sees the little red broom.) 
What a cute little broom! Where 
did you get it? 

LITTLEST wiren (indifferently) — 
Mother made it. It’s just like ev- 
erybody’s 

LITTLEST GirL—But it’s not made 
like ours 

LiITTLest wircu (holds it out)— 
You can have it. Mother’ll make 
This one’s not 


It’s awfully cute. 


me another one 
“magicked” yet—so it won't grow. 
LITTLEST GirL—It wouldn't grow 
anyway, would it? 
LITTLEST wrren—Why—sure it 


would. It would grow as fast as 


I did. 

LITTLEST GIRL (remembering) 
That's so. You ride on it. You can 
I can't 
somewhat bel- 
either go 
I can only go 


go just any place 

LITTLEST WITCH 
ligerently I 
“just any place.” 
with Mother! 

LirtLest (hardly believ- 
ing)—You can’t go any place alone 
either? 

LITTLEST Wiren (sharply)—No, 
I'm the littlest too. It’s 

LITTLEST GmL—It’s just perfectly 
poisonous being the littlest! 


cannot 


next to that all alone, I'll bet. Just 
like the other children. What do 
they do? 

LITTLEST dress up 
and act funny. And then they 
come home and eat their treats, I 
guess. 

LITTLEST wircH (suddenly)— 
Here! Put on my dress! (She 
strips off the witch dress. Under- 
neath she has a black slip.) Put it 
on! I'll get you something! (She 
exits.) 

(Littlest Girl removes her own 
dress and dons witch’s dress and 
struts about Littlest Witch comes 
back with a sack of candy. She 
hands it to Littlest Girl.) 

LITTLEST GiIRL—Oh, you got me 
some treats! Thanks! Have some. 
(Offers sack to Littlest Witch.) 

LITTLEST wirrcu—No, thank you. 
‘Primly I don’t like candy. 

LITTLEST GiRL—You don’t! Why, 
what do you eat? 

LITTLEST wiren—QOh, things— 
not what you'd like. (She grins.) 
Do you like my dress? 

LITTLEST Girnt—It’s wonderful! 
Imagine wearing a real witch’s 
dress! (Struts some more 
wistfully) —I 
think yours is a pretty color. 

LITTLEST Girt (hastily) —Oh, 
please put mine on! 

Littlest Witch quickly does so 
and walks about admiring herself 
in it. Happens to go near window. 
Goes close and peers out.) 

LirrLest wiren—Little Girl, 
look! Come here—quick! 

Littlest Girl runs over to stand 
beside her. (Continued on page 87) 
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The boy artist is the great MICHELANGELO. You 
will be charmed by his personality, sympathize with 
his problems, and rejoice in his good fortune. 

One way of broadening children's concepts of his- 
tory is to acquaint them with some of the leading 
figures in various fields living during a given period. 
Remind the children that Michelangelo was a young 
contemporary of Christopher Columbus. He was four- 
teen years old in 1489. 


Additional 


characters are: 


PIETRO, JULIUS, 


ROBERTO, and ANTONIO—Michelangelo's brothers; 
their father, MAYOR BUONARROTI; THERESA and 
ANGELA, visiting cousins; ANNA, the housekeeper; 
FRANCESCO, a friend; LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, a no- 


bleman. 


Also a READER. 


The setting is a portico of the Buonarroti home. in 
the background is a garden. At right is an easel. 


THE Boy Artist 


A play to use for Columbus Day 


or any time 


KARIN ASBRAND 


(Michelangelo is 
Francesco sits beside him, 
watching intently. At the center, 
Julius, Roberto, Theresa, Angela 
do a folk dance, while Pietro and 


Antonio sing a catchy Italian tune, 


painting dili- 
gently 


and clap their hands to the musi 
children 
I'd love 
to paint them, dancing like that 
That would, 


MICHELANGELO (as the 
stop dancing, breathless 

FRANCESCO (nods 
indeed, make a nice picture 

MICHELANGELO (with a sigh It 
would, as long as my father doesn't 
catch me painting it W arninel) 
to the children.) And you'd better 
not let him catch you 
either 

jyutius—I know. He thinks any- 
thing that is fun is a waste of time 

MICHELANGELO--But Father is 
When the cat's 
away the mice can play 


dancing, 


away on business 


ANTONIO—Anna says he will not 
be back until tomorrow 

juLius 
come hac k from his business trips 


He has been known to 


earlier than expected, and he will 


be very angry if he catches you 
painting, Michelangelo 

ropeRTO- Julius is right. He has 
forbidden it, remember 

THERESA—You all appear to be 
afraid of your father 

preTRro—Ah, you should see him 
when he is angry, Cousin Theresa 
And he is very angry when he sees 
Michelangelo painting pictures 
MUSES It’s odd 
that he should forbid such a thing! 
My father would think it wonder 


ful if I could paint such pictures 


PRANCESCO 


as Michelangelo does 
THERESA Well, all 
different, I guess. 


fathers are 


Michelangelo 
paints like—well, like an angel. 


FRANCESCO. but 


ANGELA (teasing)—Have you ev- 


er seen an angel paint, Francesco? 


ANNA (enters, wately, carrying 
an apron on which a Madonna is 
painted) Michelangelo, this has 
got to stop. Even on aprons you 
paint things 

And it is my 
apron, too, my very best apron 


It is not right to paint 


THERESA (wails) 

ANGELA 
the Madonna on an apron, cousin 

MICHELANGELO Why? (Throws 
down his brush, and stretches his 
arms It is a very pretty apron, 
and a very beautiful Madonna 

rHerRESA— Michelangelo, I love 
and revere the Madonna, but I 
certainly do not want to have her 
on my lap. 


ANNA (throws up her hands in 
Such foolish, idle talk! 
You keep the 


Theresa, and some 


dismay 

MICHELANGELO 
apron always, 
day you will look at it and say, “I 
knew Michelangelo when he was a 
little boy 
in. And he used to paint pictures 
even on my aprons.” 

ANNA 
self)—You are impossible, lad. 

THERESA (sagely)—Well, he is 
an artist, Anna Taps her head.) 
Therefore he is a bit touched. He 


In fact he was my cous- 


smiling in spite of her- 


cannot help painting pictures, or 


making up poems, or carving 


things out of stone and marble 
Sichs.) guess 1 shall always love 
Takes ut from Anna, 
looks at it intently for a moment, 
and folds it carefully.) 

ANNA (shakes her head) —If your 
papa finds out, he will be very an- 
gry. He is always angry when you 


Remember the fur- 


this apron 


paint pictures 


niture! 
MICHELANGELO (laughine)~ The 
furniture was very uely until | 


painted pictures on it 


ANTONIO” Brother, you'd better 
get all those silly ideas out of your 
head. You know that Father wants 
us all to be businessmen when we 
“row up For myself, I want to be 
a banker, as my father wishes 
I don't think it would be 
Think 
of the famous banking families of 
the Pitti and the Medici 
MICHELANGELO It sounds dull, 
ANTONIO” Spending the 
we make 


PIETRO 
bad to be a banker, cither 


money 
will not be dull 
MICHELANGELO Well, after all, 
what is money? 

It is very useful, 

MICHELANGELO Well, maybe I 
won't be a painter. Maybe I'll be 
(Thoughtfully.) <A poet 
writes upon the heart of man the 


a poet 


wonders of the world since time 


began 
He's at it again! 
ANTONIO (contemptuously) —Po- 


ets starve in warrets. 


MICHELANGELO But they are 
very happy while they are starving, 
doing what they like to do 

Michelangelo, 


do not be a poet I don’t want 


rHeERESA~ Please, 

you to starve, 
MICHIELANGELO 

Such 


dramatically) 


tears the litth maid doth 
shed, 

As though her heart were broken! 

Woe is me! 


Because, alas! She cannot see 


How full of wondrous things this 
world can be 
ANGELA (tossing her head)—It 


doesn't make sense, that poetry! 
MICHELANGELO That is because 
not old enough yet to un 


When vou eet to be 


you are 
derstand it 
fourteen, like me, maybe you will 
eet some sense 

ANTONIO- It is a pity you didn’t 
vet some when you became four- 
teen 
(shakes her head)— Tush, 
children, don’t quarrel. T will go 
If you are 


going to be a poet, Michelangelo, 


ANNA 
and prepare dinner 


you will have to eat plenty now 
to make up for what you won't 
Exits.) 


It is a great pity you 


have later 

ROBERTO 
didn’t continue with Ghirlandajo, 
Michelangelo 

MICHELANGELO How could 1? 
He practically kicked me out 

FRANCESCO. He was jealous ol 
you, that’s why. You paint now 
much better than he ever did 
didn't 
like me. He made me study under 
old Bertoldo, thinking he would 
suffer, but I liked work- 
ing in the gardens of the Medici 


MICHELANGELO He just 


make me 
FRANCESCO Yes, and 

what do you think he did today? 

This Michelangelo 
ANGELA (anxiously) 


eagerly 


What? Get 
himself in more trouble? 
FRANCESCO Maybe it will mean 
trouble. 1 don’t know He was 
chiseling the face of an old man in 
the Medici garden, and who should 
stroll along but Lorenzo de’ Medici 
himself? In person 


PHERESA cagerl And then 
what happened? 
MICHELANGELO Let me tell it 


Fran 


Mawnifi- 
cent stopped to examine my bit of 


“My 


an old man 


Lorenzo the 


statuary, and he said 
don’t you know that 


must have lost some of his teeth?” 


boy, 


Looks around at all of them.) 

ANGELA What then? 
Why, | knocked 
out some of the old man's teeth, of 


(ave rly 


MICHELANGELO 


course, and then I said to Lorenzo, 


“There. Is that better?” And he 
lauwhed, and said, “Very much 
better.” 

FRANCESCO. Maybe the 


Medici will 
you, Michelangelo 


become interested in 


MICHELANGELO would he 


tempting Fate. 
ANNA 


enters)—Your tather has 


returned! Continued on page 109 
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THE LIN 


Act 


Father ws reading the paper. 
Mother is sewing.) 

vratiuier (looks up from his pa- 
per)—1 don't hear any noise. 
Where are the children? 

and Susan are 
upstairs painting pictures. And Bill 
and Jack are down in the base- 
ment, believe it or not, playing a 
word-building game. 

(Sound of two boys arguing off 
stage.) 

FATHER 
natural 

(Bill and Jack come on stage.) 

motner— All through playing? 

piLt—Aw, who wants to play 
with him? He cheats like mad. 

yack—Look who's talking. Ev- 
ery time I turn around, you make 
up a word, 

did not. 
a small vocabulary. 

jack-Aw, you and your big 
brain! 

moruer—Boys, do we always 
have to have quarreling? I get very 
tired of listening to your noisy dis- 
agreements. 

(Sound of two girls’ angry voices 
off stage. “I did not!” “You did 
too!” And so on.) 

rarura— Here come the girls. 

(Debbie and Susan come on 
stage.) 

SUSAN 
hurriedly and 

morner— Yes, dear? 

susan—Didn't you say that the 
new paint set was for both of us? 

morner-— Yes, it is for you to 
share. 

susan—Tell that to Debbie, will 
you, please. 

pennte—She used just as much 
paint as I did, and if she says dif- 
ferent she’s a big 

MOTHER (interrupting quickly) — 
Girls! Girls! What are you fight- 
ing about? 

susan-She used too much 
paint. There’s no red left—not a 
drop. 


There! That sounds 


You just have 


(walks over to Mother, 
Mother— 


angrily) 


[ 30] 


and the 


This play shows how certain principles advocated by the UN can be 


put into practice in a typical American family. 


The characters are: 


MOTHER and FATHER Appleton; BILL, aged 13; JACK, aged 12; 


SUSAN, 10; and DEBBIE, 8. 


living room. 


The setting is a comfortably furnished 


The play is also appropriate for Human Rights Day, Dec. 10. 
Copies of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, on which this 
lay is based, may be obtained from the U.S. National Commission 


ior UNESCO, Washington 25, D.C. 


pleton Family 


raTHER-—I'm beginning to see 
red myself. Why can’t you children 
enjoy yourselves as other families 
do? 

jyack—You 
television? 

raruer—Sure! Why not? 

nit Those real, true-to- 
life families 

raTruer—I’m beginning to think 
you've got something there. 

nitt—I'm never going to play 
games with my cheating brother 
again. 

SUSAN 


mean families on 


And I’m never going to 
let Debbie use the same paints as I 
use again not even if I 
have to pay for them out of my 
own allowance. 

raruen-— That really would be 
drastic, Susan. 

moruerR—Now wait just a min- 
ute. I'm tired of all the fighting 
We've 
got to do something about it. 

susaN—How can we? There's 
just a terrible clash of personality, 
that’s all 

nitt—Now what book did you 
swallow? 

susan—Oh, you be quiet! 

morner—Is it any wonder that 
countries go to war when we can’t 
even keep peace in our own little 
family? 

ratuer— We need to co-operate 

moruer-Of course, we do! 
And I think I have an idea that 
may help 

pitt—Okay. Let's hear it. 

moruer—As you all know, I'm 
the International and Human Re- 
lations Chairman for our P.T.A., 
and I’ve been attending a discus- 
sion group about the UN, 

sUSAN~— We know. 

pitt.—You told us 

moruer (a bit annoyed)—I'm 
not finished yet. Now there is a 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights which was adopted by the 
General Assembly of the UN. 

yack—We learned that in school. 

moruer— Did you read the arti- 
cles in the declaration? 


not ever 


that goes on in this house 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1955 


A play for United Nations Week 


jack—Our teacher read some of 
them to us. 


moTHerR—I think we could use 
these articles right in our own 
home. 

BILL— Now? 


moruer—Here and now. I have 
mimeographed copies of 
this declaration. I want you all to 
Then we'll see how 
we can use it at home. 


several 


look it over. 


Aet ll 


(Display a sign which reads: 
“One Week Larer.”) 

(Father is scanning the paper 
and Mother is writing in a note- 
book.) 

raTHER—Well, today is UN 
Day. Everybody should be full of 
good principles. Is your scheme 
working? 

MOTHER (sighs)—It’s started al- 
ready. This morning, Susan _re- 
fused to do an errand for me so I 
told her to go to her room and stay 
there. You know what she said? 

raATHER—What did she say? 

mMoTHER—She recited Article 9 
of the Declaration of Human 
Rights to me: “No one shall be 
subjected to arbitrary arrest, de- 
tention, or exile.” 

FATHER (amused)—She 
What did you do then? 

morHeR—What could I do? I 
had to let her go. How could I go 
against the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights? ( Pause.) Only 
I didn’t think she’d use it in just 
that way. 

FATHER— Maybe it would be bet- 
ter if we just put signs all over the 
house—-NO FIGHTING, NO ARGUING 
signs like that. 

(Debbie comes on stage.) 

moTHER-—-Oh, Debbie, do me a 
favor, will you? I left a magazine 
up in my room and it has a good 
recipe in it. Will you please get it 
for me? 


didn’t! 


(recites haughtily)—Ar- 
ticle 4: “No one shall be held in 


slavery or servitude; slavery and 


JULIET GARVER 


the slave trade shall be prohibited 
in all their forms.” 

FATHER (angrily)—Debbie! Do 
as your mother says—and in a hur- 
ry—or you'll stay in the house all 
day. 

peBBie—You can’t do that to me, 
Father. 

FATHER—And why not? 

pesBie—Article 13: “Everyone 
has the right to freedom of move- 
ment and residence within the 
borders of each state.” 

FATHER—This beats everything! 

get the magazine, 
though, just as a favor. (Exits.) 

FATHER—Sometimes I wonder 
what kind of children we're rais- 
ing. (Bill comes on stage.) Oh, 
Bill, I’m glad you came in. How 
about raking the leaves this after- 
noon? 

pitt—Nothing doing, Dad. 

FATHER (exploding ) What? 

BILL—Article 23: “Everyone has 
the right to work, to free choice of 
employment. .. .” I do not choose 
to rake the leaves. I’m going to 
work with my microscope. Jack 
cut his hand this morning, and I’m 
going to analyze his blood. ( Exits.) 

FATHER— This is getting to be too 
much. I’m going to get myself a 
horsewhip or something. 

moTHER—You can’t do that! 
They'd only quote Article 5: “No 
one shall be subjected to torture or 
to cruel, inhuman, or degrading 
treatment or punishment.” 

FATHER-But look what they are 
doing to us! Isn’t that inhuman? 
Mother, Father, 
will you please do something about 
that horrible brother of mine? 

FATHER—Which one? 

suUSAN—Well, they’re both hor- 
rible, but this time I mean Jack. 
He teases me and teases me, just 
because I’m a girl. He’s violating 
Article 2 like mad. That's what 
he’s doing. 

PATHER—Article 2, huh? 
pose you know it by heart. 

susAN—I sure do. It’s my fa- 
vorite. (Continued on page 77) 


SUSAN (enters) 


I sup- 


yay. 
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A rhythmic pattern for each verse is suggest- 


ed below. Let one child beat a tom-tom, or 
have the children tap with their pencils on the ae a 
desk. 


To use this as a rhythm-band score, assign the 
thythms of the various verses to different in- 
truments and play them solo or simultaneously 


Words* and Music by ELVA S. DANIELS 


= 


+ 


P 
1. When | am stalk-ing buf- fa- lo, n soft moc-ca-sins | walk. 
2. When squaws are bus- grind - ing maize, Grind - ing with heav-y stone, 
3. Now In-dian braves are smok - ing peace pipe, Sit-ting ina sol-emn ring, 
1. While | dip pad- dle on _ the lake, I can see the clouds on high, 
5. When have made my flint - tipped ar - rows And my bowl take long, 
6. Now all is dark-ness in the vil - lage, I can see the great white moon. 


When I am stalk-ing buf-  fa- lo, I can héar the wind talk, Be - jin No din Bejin—One 
When squaws are bus- = y grind - ing maize, — I can hear the wind moan. No din—W ind 
Now In - dian braves are smok - ing peace pipe, I can hear the wind sing. : 
Ninga—I am 
While I = dip pad-dle on the lake, I can hear the wind ery. N d Mast 
When I have made my flint - tipped ar - rows, Then the wind will blow strong. SWONGEN——™ aster 
Now all is dark - ness in the vil - lage, Flute is play - ing this tune. of if 
' Cho 
Verse 1 d d- owe 
Yerse 5 sida 
Verse 6 dod 
= + 
¢ Nin - ga Na- wen - dan Nin-ga Na- wen- dan, OO -ga Na- wen - dan 
+ + 


*The chorus is an Indian chant from Short Stories of American Music, by 
Fannie R. Buchanan. Used by permission of Follett Publishing Company. 
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ving at its lines 


a os For several days the two vessel 
t the Pinta and the Santa Maria 
i : had been in the harbor of the litth 
1% town of Palos They were ships 
that were accustomed to being at 


sea and were unhappy when they 
were idk 

Bach day a group of men repre 

F senting the Queen of Spain came 

to inspect the ships and now they 

were coming on board again 

“Do you think we are going to 
war?” asked the Pinta 

“We may be 


trip,” answered the other 


rong on a 


I heard 


bus 


pm they come again,” said one 
of the ships impatie ntly tug 
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THREE SHIPS 
FROM PALOS 


Grace A. Stevens 


the crew talking about a long, 
mysterious voyage 
‘Listen,” said the Pinta, quiet 


ly They called the 


to attention and are going to make 


have crews 


an announcement.” 
They 


one say 


heard a loud, booming 
by order of the Queen 
the Pinta and the Santa Maria 
will sail command of 
Christopher Columbus. You will 


he joined by a third ship, the Nia 


under the 


Tomorrow, the three ships will be 


under way.” 
As he 


peared It was a small weather- 


another vessel ap 


spoke, 


heaten ship, that looked as if it 


had traveled to many ports 


“Is that 


being brought into place 
never keep up with us ‘ai 
“Don't be 


the Nina 


as you, but 


keeping up.” 
The following morning the three 
ships talked about what they had and 


ove rhe ard 
the night 


“Did you 


Santa Maria 


Columbus.” 


“Where are 
“My crew 


the Nifia 


the Nina?” 


Pinta, watching the smaller ship 


too sure,” 


I'll have no trouble 


from the crews during 


because 


ae 
C{( (Ui 2 


asked the 


are going through the sea of fire 

a place no ship has ever been.” 
“The world is round,” continued 

the Santa Maria, proudly. “If we 


“Tt will 


answered follow the sea, we will discover 


“IT may not look as trim a water route to India.” 


cannot be 
“Everyone 


“But the world 
round,” said the Pinta 
would fall off. I believe it is flat, 
we are all going to go over 
the ede.’ 

“The Queen would not support 
did not believe it 


asked the 


“I am to be in the 


know? Columbus if she 


would bring riches and fame to the 


I am to carry kingdom,” said the Santa Maria 
defensively 
we going?” asked “Columbus understands nav'a- 


is afraid we tion,” (Continued on page 101) 


SCHOOL 
FOR GOBLINS 


Me Dorothy Dill Mason 


_ teacher rapped her long bony knuckles on the log 
The light of the moon painted 
the shadow of her tall pointed hat on the bushes behind 


which was her desk 


her. To all the little goblins sitting on the ring of mush- 
rooms, she seemed frightening indeed 

“Come, come, Nixie!” she snapped at one of the young 
goblins. “How do you turn a butterfly into a bat? Speak 
up! Speak up!” 

Uh- Spell No. 32,” Nixie faltered 
elephant’s eyebrows. Add slowly and stir well 

Ihe bony knuckles tapped again. “No! No! No! 
Spell No. 16 is the an- 


Peanuts, polliwogs, and purple pansies, gathered 


“Oatmeal, olives, 


That turns a crocus into a cat 
swer 
in the dark of the moon. Nixie, I'll see you after school! 
Now, Bizby, if there are two spice rs alve ady in a haunted 
house, and eight more crawl in, how many 

Nixie huddled unhappily on his mushroom and stopped 
“School!” he thought to himself. “How I hate 
it! Especially all these examinations just before Hal- 


I don’t want to turn a butterily into a bat! I 
Sometimes I think 


n 


like butterflies just the way they are 


Nixie sneaked a look at the teacher, busy with Bizby 


I'll run away and 
and spiders. ‘Then he slid off the mushroom and slipped 
juietly into the black woods 

His feet in their little pointed slippers twinkled through 
the woods until the school for goblins was left far behind. 
Ile ran until he could see the first faint glow of the sun 
Then he crawled under a bush 
on the edge of a riverbank and went to sleep 


behind the distant hills 


Several hours later Nixie woke to the sound of some- 
body whistling. He peeked out from his bush, and there 
on the riverbank, putting a worm on a hook, was a little 
boy just about Nixie’s size. His mouth was wide and jolly, 
looked like a red button, and a lock of brown 


(Continued on page 97) 


his 
hair hung in his eyes. In fact, he 
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THE SAD 
LITTLE ORANGE 


Ruth Everding Libbey 


ne litth orange was feeling very sad. “I 
7 wish I could go some place on Halloween. 
I wish I could make someone laugh,” he sighed 
as he sat all alone in the fruit dish 

“Don’t make me laugh,” said the big roly- 
poly pumpkin sitting beside him on the table 
“Who ever heard of an orange 
Halloween?” 

“Well, why 
“I’m as round as you are. 
bright color.” 

“Yes, but who ever heard of making a jack- 
o’-lantern out of an orange?” chuckled the 
pumpkin. “Orange juice would run all over il 


going out on 


not?” asked the little orange 
And I'm the same 


anyone started to carve a funny face on you.” 
“Well, so what!” sighed the 
“Silly, your orange juice would put out the 
candle that lights up a funny jack-o’-lantern.” 
While the big roly-poly pumpkin was still 


little orange. 


laughing, a boy hurried into the kitchen. 
“I'd bet- 
ter get busy and carve the face on my jack-o’- 


“Tonight is Halloween!” he cried 


lantern.” 

After the top with the big stem was lifted 
off, the boy pulled out all the squishy-squashy 
Then he took 
an apple corer and pushed it in and around to 


pulp from inside the pumpkin 


cut out each eye. He made a round nose the 
same way. Then he carefully carved a grin- 
ning mouth with some sawlike crooked teeth. 
The boy placed a stubby fat candle inside the 
pumpkin. He shoved four long nails in the 
pumpkin around the candle to hold it in place. 
The boy's sister came in the 
he was lighting the candle 
The roly-poly 
smile. ‘The boy and his sister laughed too 
“I wish I could make a Halloween face like 
his,” said the girl. 
“Grandfather only left one pumpkin when he 
came in from the farm,” said her brother. 


kitchen just as 


pumpkin laughed a_ toothy 


The girl looked over at the little orange that 
sat all alone in the fruit dish 
idea! 


“IT have an 
I'm going to make this orange into the 
little, funny, Little 
Orange, you are going to make a friend of 


cutest, jack-o’-lantern 
mine very happy tonight.” 

The girl got some toothpicks and the candy 
jar. She broke the toothpicks in half and used 
them to fasten two black licorice eyes on the 
orange. She stuck a tiny red gumdrop nose on 
next. And then she jabbed on a curving row of 
white popcorn teeth. “Now, you need a hat,” 
she said as she put a paper cup on the little 
orange’s head. 

“Why, how cute,” said the girl’s mother. 
smiled the girl. “May 
I take him over to Jane’s? She sprained hes 
ankle and can’t go out tonight.” 


“He is funny, isn’t he?” 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY GRADES 


The girl got to Jane's just in time to carry in 


her supper tray. So she placed the funny lit- 
tle orange on top of a folded napkin 

When Jane saw the cheery little orange jack- 
o’-lantern she laughed, “Oh, you dear litth 
funny face, how nice of you to come and keep 
me company!” 

The little orange smiled hard 
being the sad little orange, I'm the glad little 
“I wished | 
could go some place on Halloween and I wished 
I'm the happiest 
jack-o’-lantern in the whole world tonieht.” 


“Instead of 
orange,” he chuckled to himself 


I could make someone laugh 


THE BROOMSTICK CAT 


icopiMUs was the only black cat that lived 
N on the whole of Kilkenny Street 
great long street. It had lots of houses close 


It was a 


together, and there was a cat in every house 

Sometimes the up-and-downstairs houses had 
two or three cats, not counting the brand-new 
kittens that were getting born all the time—so 
fast nobody could ever tell how many they add- 
ed up to. 

There were yellow cats on Kilkenny Street 
And white cats. And gray cats 
Manx cats. And Persian cats. And Angora 


cats. And lots of ordinary pussycats 


There were 


But there wasn't even one other black cat be- 
sides Nicodemus on the whole street. Or in 
the whok except for Timothy 
Tuttle, who had just moved into the new ranch 
house away over on Sycamore Circle. 


me ighbor hood 


Sheila Bane 


Besides being black, Nicodemus was soft and 
silky and fat. 

He was soft because he drank lots of cream 
and that made his fur silky 

He was fat because he never did any jump- 
ing up and down on sofas and chairs and beds 
the way most cats do 
Street said 
And he was! 
Nicodemus was scared of almost everything 


The other cats on 


Kilkenny 


Nicodemus was an Old Scarey Cat 


But mostly he was scared of things high up, like 
fences and window sills and sofas and chairs 
and beds. Nicodemus was even scared of the 
back steps of his house. Every time he went up 
or down he held on as tightly as he could with 
all four paws, so he'd be sure not to fall. 

On the night that came just before Hal- 


loween, Nicodemus went out for a walk. He 
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always took his walks at night, because in the 
daytime he met too many other cats. They made 
fun of him and called him names 

Nicodemus knew he wouldn't see any other 
cats that night 


portant meeting over on Catmp Hill to choose 


They had all gone to an im 


which was the very bravest of all the brave cats 
in the neighborhood. There were lots of brave 
cats on Kilkenny Street. 

Christopher, the Manx cat, lived in the same 
house as a great big ferocious bulldow But 
Christopher wasn't scared even when the bull- 
dog opened his mouth wide, showed his shiny 
teeth, and said, “Gr-r-r!” 

Ajax, the Persian cat, was brave, too. He had 
traveled all the way from Calcutta in a sub- 
marine, And his stomach didn't get an upside- 
down feeling even once, (Continued on page 76) 
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The Voice of Obadiah 


MARY BEACH 


| r was the first day of October and a drab 
wer day in Elmdale. Mr. Thomas, the new 
druggist, and his wife were in Johnson's Real 
Estate Office talking to the agent about a place 
in which to live. Since the new army camp had 
been opened a few miles away, houses had be- 
come very scarce. The Thomases, with the 
twins, Kathy and Carl, and their pet cat, 
Nubbins, were having a hard time finding a 
home, Mr. Smith, the agent, told them about 
the only place that was available, It was a well- 
kept old house, with lots of yard room and 
shade, but by the odd tone of the agent's voice, 
Mrs. Thomas thought she should ask him what 
was wrong with it 

“Some folks says it’s haunted,” Mr. Smith 
said reluctantly in an apologetic manner. 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Thomas in a laugh- 
ing voice. “Don't tell me you believe it too?” 

“I'm only telling you what is said. The story 
goes that at certain times a weird howling sound 


is heard from the cellar. The old-timers say 


Eng whispered to herself as she 

“That's my country’s capi- 
tal.” She looked down the hill to muddy 
Menam Chao Phraya and followed it with her 
bie brown eyes until it twisted out of sight on 


gazed south 


the distant horizon. 

“Oh, Mother of Waters Most Noble,” sh 
said to the great river. “Bangkok, the lovely 
city, is built on your banks. I would love to be 
you for a while and visit my country’s capital.” 

E.ne'’s eyes wandered from the river and she 
Hundreds 


of great temple spires, with sun glistening and 


gaved through the thin mist again 


reflecting from roofs of brilliant gold, red, and 
blue, stood out magnificently on the horizon 

That evening she told her father and mother 
about seeing the great city and her desire to 
visit it. 

“My child,” Mother said gently, caressing 
E.ne’s long raven black hair. “Bangkok has a 
million people.” 

“We would lose our litte girl in a city of a 
million people,” Father said, smiling 

“Il am a big girl,” Ene said. “I am twelve 
years old and I know how not to become lost.” 

7 have been to Bangkok only once in my 
life,” Father said. “There are too many people 


that long ago a runaway slave, named Obadiah, 
was imprisoned in the old cellar and died there. 
The sounds are said to be the screams of that 
poor creature’s spirit crying for revenge.” Mr. 
Smith finished his tale with an embarrassed 
smile, 

“Since we don’t believe in ghosts, and we do 
need a place to live, we shall take the house 
and let the old slave howl his worst. Do you 
agree, my dear?” Mr. Thomas asked his wife. 

“I suppose so, since we must have a place to 
live. But let’s not tell the twins. You know 
Cari-—he would be in his glory; but Kathy 
would be terrified.” Mrs. Thomas spoke in a 
hesitating voice 

One day three weeks later, Carl and Kathy 
were carrying a load of small boxes up the 
brick walk toward the old white frame house, 
with Nubbins marching along ahead of them. 

Carl gazed toward it, sitting among trees and 
choked by uncared-for hedges. The windows 
seemed to stare forbiddingly out from bad 
the vines which hung raggedly from their 
trellises. 

Golly, TP’'ll bet it’s haunted!” he exclaimed 
oyfully. 

“Oh, Carl, don’t say such things,” Kathy 
cried in a trembling voice. 

“Hurry, children, it’s growing late and we 
have a lot to do before dark,” Mrs. Thomas 


in the great city. Besides, you have no way ot 
getting there.” 

Suddenly, Eng remembered Luang, the great 
Thai hunter and raftsman, and good friend of 
the family. He floated big teak logs, lashed to- 
gether with jungle vines, in rafts down Chao 
Phraya to Bangkok 
a house made of coconut mats. 

“I can go with Luang,” Eng said happily 
“He would not let me become lost. I know he 
would be glad to take me along.” 

Father cleared his throat and coughed and 
Mother made a hissing sound through her teeth. 

“If it is all right with your mother, it is all 
right with me,” Father said 

“I do not know,” Mother said. “I do not 
After all, he is a 


busy man and he may not have time to spend 


Luang lived on his raft in 


know what Luang will think 


with a little girl in a city of a million people.” 

Two days later Luang pulled his houseboat 
to the bank for a visit with Eng and her par- 
ents. He was on his way up river to get anoth- 
er raft. 

Eng asked about going with him to the city 

“Yes. Eng, my little girl,” Luang said, throw- 
ing back his head and laughing loudly. “You 
Oh, the ‘Jewel of Asia!’ 


are most welcome 
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called from the front door. Inside, the old 
house had a pleasant look with its large rooms 
and arched doorways. It was already beginning 
to look very nice and cozy, as a warm fire 
crackled in the fireplace at the end of the large 
living room. At last the Thomases were pretty 
well settled in their new home. Tomorrow Jake 
Hayes was to come and mow the grass and trim 
the hedges and vines. 

The next morning Carl and Kathy were up 
early to explore the yard. They had been so 
busy getting settled that this was their first 
chance to play. Jake was trimming the hedges 
by the back porch when Carl came out. 

“Have ye heerd ol’ Obadiah howl yit, son?” 
asked Jake, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Oid Obadiah, who’s old Obadiah?” 

“Wal now, you see, once upon a time there 
lived in this ol’ house a rich man who had a 
slave that didn’t like it up here away from his 
friends. Wal, this ol’ feller jus’ up and runs 
away. The old master went after him and 
brung him back and to skeer him, locked him 
in the cellar. That ol’ slave jus’ up and died 
down there and ever since he’s been a yelling 
at his ol’ master.” Jake finished his tale with 
relish and began to clip away at the hedges. 

“Golly, I hope that I hear him yell some- 
time,” said Carl with delight. “But I'd better 
not tell Kathy... .. 

“Mother! Mother!” screamed Kathy as she 
tore into the house the next Monday. She was 
almost in tears as she ran to her. “Do you know 
what the girls at school told me? They said this 
house was haunted! Is it true, Mother?” 

“Of course not, dear, you know that it 
couldn't be true. There is no such thing as a 
haunted house.” (Continued on page 91) 


STORIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


==. QUENTIN HOWARD 


That is Bangkok. The city of hundreds of tem- 
ples. I know much about the great city. I 
have been there many, many times.” 

Eng was so excited about her coming trip to 
Bangkok that she hardly slept. She waited anx- 
iously for Luang and his raft. On the second 
day she went down to the riverbank early to 
await his coming, watching every raft as it 
came into view and drifted by. 

She finally heard him singing and suddenly 
his raft, the largest of them all, came into view. 
It was flying the Thai flag. Luang was singing 
so loud, Eng thought, that surely it helped to 
splash Chao Phraya against its muddy banks. 

Father and Mother came down to see her 
off. Eng was so excited as she stepped on the 
raft that she lost her footing and would have 
fallen but for the strong arms of Luang. He 
guided her to the house of coconut mats. 

“I have made you a little bed where you may 
sleep when you become tired,” Luang said, 
pointing out the wreath of soft jungle vines 
“My men and I 
never sleep when on a raft. The house is 
yours.” 

“Thank you, Luang,” Eng said. “But I do 
not think I will sleep.” (Continued on page 89) 
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BOATS AND SHIPS 


I read of ships that put to sea 
(Oh, 80 many years ago), 


Such craft as those whose sails must 


wait 
For steady winds to blow. 


How bold Columbus was to start 
That far trip in his boat! 

Or yet the Pilgrims! Boats today 
Are like great towns afloat. 


It must be wonderful to guide 
A steamship through the waves 
And into port, in spite of storms 
That any pilot braves. 


CLARICE FOSTER BOOTH 


INDIAN PROJECT 


We're playing Mission Indians 
Who lived Song, long ago; 

We'd rather play we're Indians 
Than anything we know. 


We have some colored feathers 
And braid our long black hair; 
Soft moccasins of doeskin 
And buckskin clothes we wear. 


We have a large metate, 
And acorn meal we grind; 

We build a sturdy wigwam 
With skins and poles we find! 


We fish down by the river, 
And paddle a canoe; 

We hunt some clams for baking 
Or cooking in a stew. 


We have a papoose baby 
We strap and hang up high; 
We weave some useful baskets, 
And pemmican we dry. 


We're reading and we're learning 
About their various ways; 
We're going to play we’re Indians 
For many happy days! 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


ON HALLOWEEN 


On Halloween the goblins come, 
The witches and black cats, 
Jack-o'-lanterns on high poles, 
Scarecrows, and big bats. 


They ring the door bells, one by one, 


Yelling, “Trick or treat!” 
They don't frighten me one bit. 
They all live on our street! 


There’s Mary Jane behind that mask; 


She's dressed up like a queen. 
The others are all! friends of mine, 
Having fun on Halloween! 


“REGINA SAURO 


JOHNNY OCTOBER 


Oh ho! Here's Johnny October again! 

The rollicking red-headed scamp. 

He and Wind always race, blowing smoke in your 
face; 

He's a roguish and heart-warming tramp. 


He'll pay for his bed in counterfeit coins 
That flash like his grin in the light; 
Then dash out to spatter his colors about, 
Brown-tawny or circus-bill bright. 


The leaves drip and gleam in outrageous reds 
When Johnny has tossed paint around, 

And hillsides that lately were sober and stately 
Are startled and gilded and browned. 


He'll thump all the pumpkins to see if they're 
ripe, 

Jack-o'-lanterns he'll carve from a few; 

Then he'll rustle the trees and yow! in all keys 

Like a black cat—-to see what you'll do. 


His pockets are lumpy with apples and nuts, 
(How kids love this flamboyant fake!) 
He'll caper and clown, then steal out of town, 
Filching all the sun gold he can take. 


MILDRED MESURAC JEFFREY 


MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS 


My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 
My heart's in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 


Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birthplace of valor, the country of worth; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 

The hills of the Highlands forever I love 


Farewell to the mountains, high-covered with snow; 
Farewell to the straths* and green valleys below; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging wooda, 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 


My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here; 


My heart’s in the Highlands, a-chasing the deer; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, 

My heart’s in the Highlands wherever I go. 

rivers ROBERT BURNS 


Qctober 15 is Poetry Day 


PLAYHOUSES 


Playhouses are easy, so easy to make! 
When leaves are falling we sometimes rake 
Little rows to mark walls and rooms 

And we sweep the floors with willow brooms, 


Sometimes our playhouse is under a table. 
We borrow blankets if we are able 

And drape them over the sides just so, 
Then under the flaps we come and go. 


A corner blocked with a chair will do 
To make a cozy playhouse, too; 

And oh a stairway house, I'd say, 

Ia one of the best for playhouse play! 


But whether it’s fancy or mostly pretend, 

And whether you play with yourself or a friend, 

That a playhouse is fun all children agree, 

If vou haven't tried it, make one and see! 
SOLVEIG PAULSON RUSSELL 


AN AUTUMN PARTY 


“Let's celebrate,” the squirrel said 
To his little forest friends, 

“The snows have not yet started, 
And the hunting season ends; 


Let's have a great big party, 
And everyone can bring 

Part of the treasure he has hid 
Until the warmth of spring.” 


So off the animals darted, 
To spread the gladsome news, 
To sean their various larders, 
To see what they would choose. 


The squirrel and the chipmunk 
Gave nuts from out their store, 

They thought they hadn't brought enough, 
So they went back for more 


The hardy little winter birds 
Flew in with berries red; 

The many lovely brown-eyed deer 
Brought apples from a shed, 


The rabbits with a hop, hop, hop, 
Found carrots, peas, and corn 

Old Mr. Bear, with leaves and twigs, 
The tables did adorn. 


So they had their autumn party, 
And as you all may guess, 

With each one doing all he could, 
It was a great success 


DOKOTHY BULLE NKAMP 
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inging Boy and Gray Dog 


ust before the last bell for school, Teresa 
J Lambert walked dejectedly down the hall. 
She couldn't remember any time in her two 
years at Junior High when she had felt so dis- 
couraged, 

She heard steps behind her ard, turning 
caught a glimpse of Margie Reynolds. 

“Hi, kiddo,” called Margie with her old fa 
miliar greeting. “How ya doin’?” 

Teresa said nothing. In the first place she 
wasn't doing anything and in the second place 
she didn’t care to enter into small talk with 
Margie. In fact she didn’t care, period 

Margie was struggling with a book that 
slipped. When she had it under control she 
glanced into Teresa's sober face. “Hey, what's 
the matter there?” she asked. “Did you lose 
your best friend or something?” 

“Oh, nothing,” returned Teresa helplessly 
“Nothing, that is—except I'm not going to get 
to try out for cheerleader tonight.” 

“Not try out? Why?” It was common prop- 
erty around school that Teresa almost as good 
as had the job even before the tryouts. Nobody 
could do acrobatics like Teresa Lambert. And 
here she wasn't even going to try for it! 

“Well, it’s like this,” she began reluctantly 
“You know Mr. Williams is giving a test this 
afternoon. It will be about American Indian 
tribes and I know where that puts me.” 
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while the day was yet light? 


one leg. 


for you,” he promised. 


meat from his noon meal. 


own meat. 


the sheep. 


before. 


corral. 


“So what?” demanded Margie. “What does 
that have to do with cheerleading?” 

“Plenty. I can’t get all those tribes straight- 
ened out. And you know what Mr. Williams 
said last week? Anybody that flunked today 
would be stuck with an hour detention after 
school. Tryouts are right after school and if I 
flunk I can’t even get to the auditorium. And 
I know I'll flunk.” 

Margie continued to fuss with her books as 
Teresa walked down the hall to the window 
and leaned on the sill. Margie followed her 
classmate. 

“Now, you really don’t have a thing to worry 
“Do like I do and 


I've done it lots of times and it 


about,” announced Margie. 
it will be easy. 
works,” 

Teresa looked up quickly. Margie had a rep- 
utation for getting out of tight places. In fact, 
Margie’s activities in general, when recounted 
at home, usually drew a disapproving frown 
from Teresa's mother. But right now anyone 
who could offer relief— well, it wouldn’t do any 
harm to listen. 

Margie smiled knowingly and began to whis- 
per in her ear. Teresa nodded her head several 
times as the one-sided conference continued 
But suddenly she drew back with a start. 

“But, Margie, that would be cheating. I 
can't, L—-don’t—I wouldn't dare.” 


He walked out to meet it, and kneeling down, spoke gently 
pened to you, old friend? Did you try to fight by yourself? But I will care 
“You will run again.” 

He led the wounded dog to the shade of the big rock and gave it the 
When the time came to take the sheep back to 
the home corral, Singing Boy lifted the dog to the back of his pony. 

“I fear we cannot feed another dog,” his father said firmly, when Singing 
Boy lifted it from his pony’s back. “We have two already 
And dogs who have been wounded often become too lazy to hunt for their 
Then they begin stealing from the flock.” 

Singing Boy felt sadness come into his heart. 
dog. “I will share my meat with him,” he said, looking hopefully at his fa- 
ther. “And soon he will be strong enough to hunt rabbits for himself.” 

His father thought long about it. 
dog can stay as long as he causes no trouble.” 

Singing Boy washed the deep wounds. 
broken leg. And day after day his heart grew happier as he saw Gray Dog 
getting stronger. Soon Gray Dog began following his new master out with 


LUCY PARR 


Gree Boy sat on the big rock sunning himself like a lazy lizard. This 
was the season he liked best, when the Thunder Gods made their rum- 
blings across the mesas of the Navajos and brought rain. 
sweet grass come up for the sheep. And when the grass was green and plen- 
tiful, the sheep did not run here and there but grazed peacefully along. 

He watched a gray animal as it moved across the desert toward him. 
Could it be an old devil coyote, trying to steal a lamb from under his nose 
Did it think a bey of twelve summers could 
not guard the sheep? But it did not lope along in the way of a coyote. As 
it grew nearer, Singing Boy could see that it was a large gray dog dragging 


The rain made 


“What hap- 


That is enough. 


Already he loved the gray 


“The 


“Very well, my son,” he said. 


He bound straight limbs to the 


Gray Dog would trot along beside the pony as Singing Boy rode across 
the desert. Singing Boy loved the songs of the Navajos, and he threw back 
his head and sang as he drove the sheep to pasture 
It was good to have Gray Dog beside him. 
And then came the night when a young lamb was killed in the home 


He was happy as never 


(Continued on page 106) 


TERESA 
TAKES 
TEST 


SAM WOODBURY 


“Not the way I look at it,” defended Margie 
and then, quickly, “You want to be cheerlead- 
er, don’t you?” 

“Y—es.” 

“Well, then you have to get to the auditori- 
um, don’t you?” demanded Margie. 

Teresa was forced to admit, somewhat sadly, 
that it was very necessary to be at the tryouts 
if she was to have any chance at all. 

“All right,” chimed in Margie, with the 
clinching argument: “Are you going to let a 
lot of Indians that have been dead for years 
ruin your chances?” 

Margie was so convincing and the whole 
thing so easy that all the(Continued on page 88) 
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ARIETTA M. TAPNER 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Elementary School, 
Clayville, Khode Island 


ROM using texts and reference books on 
fourth-grade arithmetic, I have found that 
much of the material lacks something which is 
needed to help children understand how money 
is used in everyday life. Many books are too 
factual without being explanatory, and no mo 
tivation is given to arouse the child's interest. 
After the facts, there are a group of problems 
to be selved, and that is very often the end, 
If a short history of money came first, and 
then the child had some experience and prac- 
tice in using money, in everyday situations, I 
felt quite sure he would more readily under- 
stand the facts. That is why this unit was de- 


veloped in my classroom 


My Alme—as the Teacher 


1. ‘To enrich each child's knowledge of mon 
ey by studying its evolution 

2. To make each child conscious of his need 
to know about money. 

%. To develop the child’s understanding of 
what money is, and how to use it. 

4. To teach, with understanding, the specific 
requirements regarding money, as outlined in 
our school system's course of study. 

5. To help my pupils write and read deci- 
mals for various denominations of money, 

6. To give children an appreciation for the 
value of money, and some guidance in how to 
save and spend it wisely. 


Motivation 


On the day we began this unit, I described 
my visit to Lake Tahoe in California. I told 
them about receiving a handful of silver dollars 
in change for a ten-dollar bill. (Any similat 
experience would introduce the subject of 
money equally well.) 

None of the children had ever seen a silver 
dollar, so 1 showed them one that I had saved 
It was natural to continue to discuss money, 
and the various forms which are familiar. We 
talked about coins and paper money, and then 
made a list of all the money mentioned—be- 
ginning with the one of smallest value 

Now they were ready to think about what 
they wanted to learn about money. The re- 
sult of their thoughts was a list of aims. 
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My Pupils’ Aims 


|. lo learn why, when, and where money 
started. 

2. To identify coins of differing value, and 
understand their relationship to each other. 

3. To learn something about how money is 
made, 

4. To make change easily and correctly, and 
have some real experience in the use of money. 

5. To improve ease of handling money by 
solving types of problems suitable to our grade. 


Activities 


Here is an outline showing the variety of 
angles we covered. 

|. A discussion about why most things are 
paid tor with money—either coin or paper. 

2. Kesearch or story reading on: 

a. Barter or exchange in earliest times. 

b. Money in ancient times. 

c. Money in the Middle Ages. 

d. Money in the American colonies. 

e. Money in the early West 

{. Money today 

}. Listening to a child who visited the place 
in Washington, D.C., where paper money is 
printed. ‘The teacher also filled in with infor- 
mation from her trip to the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing 

}. Group activities: 

a. Children took turns collecting and a 
counting for the cafeteria lunch money each 
day 

b. Newspaper clippings with market and 
store prices were brought, and arithmetic prob- 
lems were developed and solved covering vari- 
ous situations. 

1) Meals for a family of five for one 
day: one week: or cost of milk for month. 

2) New coat and hat for father and 
mother for winter; or sweaters for the boys. 

}) ‘lickets to the movies or a circus 
lor a group As large as our class. 

+) Hunting, fishing, or picnicking 
equipment needed by family for some occasion 

c. A group of paid store bills and sales 
slips were accumulated for a bulletin-board dis- 
play with every child participating. 

d. Individuals recorded how they spent 
their allowances The total allowance for the 
class was fiwured at the end ol the week, Then 
they made a chart showing how it had been 
spe nt candy, gum, toys, movies, and so on. 

». From the following list, groups and indi- 
viduals selected problems, and found the an- 
swers, in and out of the classroom, and even 
the school 

a. How is paper money made? Why is 
paper money practical to use? 

b. How are coins minted? 

c. Why do coins have milling on the 
edges? 

d. What is the history behind the use of 
gold and silver coins? 

e. What are some background facts about 
our present-day money system? 

f. Is silver money worth its actual weicht 
in silver? What weie¢ht of metals are found in 
each coin? Why are several metals used? 

g. Is there any lead in silver money? 

h. Is a penny all copper? 

i. Whose portraits are on the different 
bills? Learn why each person was important. 

6. A collection of United States and foreign 
coins grew into a project of value and interest 

7. Another exhibit featured; paper money, 
bank notes, checks, drafts, money orders, stocks, 
bonds, and coupons. 


4 — 


Correlations 


A. Language. 

1. Discussed and wrote stories about thrift. 

2. Learned how to prepare and give a report. 

3. Kept a list of new words to build a larger 
and more useful vocabulary. 

4. Dramatized a sale of a pair of sandals ac- 
cording to the barter system. 

B. Reading. 

1. Read poems: “Barter” and “The Coin” 
by Sara Teasdale, and “The Fairies Have Nev- 
er a Penny to Spend” by Rose Fyleman. All 
may be found in Silver Pennies by Blanche 
Jennings Thompson (Macmillan). 

2. Read stories about money. 

C. Arithmetic. 

1. Original problems were developed using 
dollars and cents. 

2. Individual budgets were made for each 
child, based on the size of allowance and a rec- 
ord of his week’s expenditures. 

3. Savings accounts were started by a major- 
ity of the children. Learning to save was a new 
experience to many in the class. 

4. For some “live” arithmetic, the children 
made fudge and popcorn to sell at a P.T.A 
meeting. Producing the quantity needed gave 
them real work with numbers (whole and frac- 
tions), and making change was a lively per- 
formance at the time of the sale. 

5. Computed the value of several kinds of 
foreign money, using current rate of exchange 
D. Social studies. 

1. Located the United States Mints on a 
map. Learned facts about area in which they 
are situated. Why are they called mints? 

2. Located and learned some facts about the 
countries represented in our foreign-coin collec- 
tion. Useful in later study of countries. 

}. Found facts about the men whose portraits 
are on U.S. coins and bills. 

4. Learned the name of the Treasurer of the 
United States, and the kind of work involved in 
his job. Is the name found on our money? 


Evaluation 


‘There was a new respect for a nickel, dime, 
or quarter left in the allowance. 

Using mock transactions as arithmetic prob- 
lems, these fourth-graders developed consider- 
able skill in making change from coins and bills 
up to $20.00 (with play money, of course 

“How We Spend Our Allowances” continued 
a prominent topic of conversation for some 
weeks after, and it was also gratifying to see 
how many savings accounts continued. 

The children’s thinking changed to some ex- 
tent as they talked of things they wanted to 
own in relation to the time it would take to 
save the money. 

Money is something children will have more 
or less of during their lives, and this unit has 
helped them develop a more wholesome atti- 
tude toward its use and value 


A-V Suggestions 


Fred Meets a Bank (film, color and b and w), 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 

Making Change, “Adventures with Numbers” 
(filmstrip, color), Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. 


Story of Money, The (film), British Informa- 


tion Services, 30 Rockefeiler Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Using the Bank (film), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill, 
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executing 


“stick-at-a-touch” tapes 
open new doors 
to creative activity 


Pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes... tapes that “stick at a 
touch”... are important aids in all stages of creative 
activity... planning, executing and evaluating. 


They’re important because they are versatile, adaptable 
and convenient. They encourage neatness. . . facilitate 
organization of material quickly and easily. They stimulate 
the imagination, develop constructive reasoning. 


You’ve probably used one such tape for many years: familiar 
“SCOTCH” Brand Cellophane Tape. It’s transparent, 
flexible, tough ... available in a variety of sizes. 


Now...a new classroom friend: colorful “SCOTCH” Brand 
Plastic Tape... made of waterproof, stretchy, superthin 
vinyl! plastic. In red, white, yellow, blue, green, 

brown and black, and widths. 


On the pages that follow, we’ll show you just a few of 
the many uses for these tapes... uses that teachers 
have told us are most helpful to them. 


This 8 page section inserted by 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


St. Paul 6, : Minnesota 
The term “Scotch” and the plaid design are registered trade marks for the more than 300 pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes made in U.S.A. by the 3M Company 
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Creative Activity Develops 


HISTORY COMES ALIVE when students “build” as 
they study. Tools are simple: medium weight construc- 
tion paper, scissors, toothpicks, crayons, clay, trans- 
parent “SCOTCH” Cellophane Tape—for holding — 
and colorful “SCOTCH” Plastic Tape for decorating. 


> 
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Building towers? It’s simple. Roll 
paper into cylinder and tape (A). 


Cut circle (B) for top, tape to form 
cone (C), Place or tape cone to cyl- 
inder. For square towers, fold and 
| crease paper instead of rolling it (D). x 
© 


Houses call for more in- 
genuity. Children can 
make the basic shape us- 


ing the pattern as shown 
above. Encourage them 


‘> to individualize their 


buildings with porches, 

- breezeways, or dormer 
co windows that can easily 
4 be taped in place. Green 
paper taped to small twigs 

set in clay make realistic 

trees. 
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DIORAMAS CREATE 


INTEREST 


Dioramas give children a chance to 
use their ingenuity as they drama- 
tize a scene from history or geog- 
raphy. Scrap materials, scissors, 
construction paper and “SCOTCH” 
Brand Cellophane and Plastic Tapes 
make colorful, expressive scenes. 

Cut out the corner of a cardboard 
carton for a triangular diorama, or, 
use a shoe or larger box as a shadow 
box. Tape the edges for neatness 
and durability. For interiors, build 
furniture from heavy construction 
paper. For outdoor scenes, use twigs, 
crepe paper, clay, or painted papier 
mache to give the desired effect. 


To make realistic people (an im- 
portant essential in any scene) 
draw and color them on light weight 
cardboard, cut, and tape a tab to the 
back. With older children, pipe clean- 
ers wired together or clothespins 
can be easily dressed with construc- 
tion paper and cellophane tape. 


PAPER MASKS OFFER 


CHANCE TO EXPERIMENT 


Paper masks are easier and faster 
when “SCOTCH” Brand Tapes are 
used. To make a display mask, fold 
9” x 12” sheet (A) and cut on lines 
as shown. Open the sheet (B). Bend 
outside edges to back to form cyl- 
inder; overlap pieces and tape to- 
gether (C). Tape smaller ends at 
the bottom to form neck and the 
mask will stand (D). 

For masks to be worn, fold 12” x 18” 
paper. Cut, shape to face, slit for nose, 
and cut out for ears and mouth. 
There are many ways to make hair, 
eyes, mouths, and other features. 
One kind of hair is shown in (E)— 
taking a strip of paper, and slicing 
thin strips about three-fourths of 
the widths and curling them over a 
scissor blade. Noses may be small 
boxes, cylinders, or rolled pieces of 
flat paper. Make flaps or build out 
artificial ears and tape them in place. 
The masks may be worn for dances 
or plays, or they ma’° stand alone 
or be part of a large disnlay. 
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Creative Activity Improves 


Help children achieve a systematic approach to their 
class work by well planned notebooks. To make tabs 
Zn. for easy reference, use stiff paper; write in the subject; 
v, cover both sides with transparent cellophane tape, 
and attach them to the edge of the page as shown, 
A neat daily schedule showing the entire week’s 
program can be taped to the back cover. 


Room committees will find many uses for 
labels. They are valuable for keeping art 2 | CRAYONS 
supplies in order, assigning lockers, mark- 
ing closet shelves, and labeling portfolios. 

Y PALM 
These can be hand lettered or typed, and | MARY PA 8} 
covered with tape. Leave one inch at each 


end for attaching. CHARTS 


AN ENVELOPE 
FOR CLASSWORK 


10” — 


Here’s a simple, effective construction 
problem, ideal for early fall. You'll 
need 18” x 24” kraft paper, ruler, pen- 
cil, scissors, transparent cellophane 
tape, colorful plastic tape. 

Measure envelope on paper as shown. 
Cut out notches and crease on all 
dotted lines. Fold with lines on out- 
side, then fold back so that lines are 
inside. Do not paste sides together. This 
makes it possible to open envelope 
flat. On face of envelope, letter name, 
class, and room number (B). Cut out 
area (C) to allow easy removal of ma- 
terial. To make tape fastener for en- 
velope, apply strip of plastic tape, 114” 
square just below envelope flap. Then 
fasten strip of cellophane tape to flap, 


adhering to the plastic tape as well. 
This strip should be long enough so 
that it can be turned back on itself to 


furnish a handle. Reinforce envelope 
with plastic tape. 
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“SCOTCH” Brand Plastic Tape 
makes an ideal material to identify 
outdoor wear. Tape matching num- 
bers on each piece of equipment as it 
is assigned to a patrol member. The 
same tape will quickly mend tears 
and rips because it is waterproof and 
stretchy. 


Elementary children are not 
ready for the Dewey Decimal 
System, but they can learn to 
identify different types of books 
to keep library shelves well ar- 
ranged. Label similar reference 
books with a design cut from a 
color of “SCOTCH” 
-lastic Tape. For example, a 
red diamond can identify his- 
tories and a green triangle 


science books. 


To make handy work schedule, 
have students a strips of 114" 
wide plastic tape on construc- 
tion paper. Room responsibil- 
ities can be taped onto plastic 
backing, are easily changed or 
removed, 


To make a class file, convert a stiff 
cardboard box with “SCOTCH” 
Brand Plastic Tape. A coat of enamel 
will cover any advertising. Then cut 
diagonally on the sides and straight 
across the front. Hinge lid with plas- 
tic tape, bind around the edges. Add 
the labels. Encourage the children to 
make individual files for their own 


For notebook, use two pieces of 9” x 
12” cardboard. Shellac or varnish. 
Decorate. Cut 2!" strip, use plastic 
tape (front and back) for hinge. Re- 
assemble and punch holes through 
both front and back, as shown. 
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Hold together with ribbon or paper fasteners. 
GY 


A COLLECTOR'S 
CARD FOR 
FLAT OBJECTS 


For a neat collection of coins, milk 
bottle caps, stamps, matchbook 


. covers... 
Students learn a great deal in 


games, hobbies and class projects. 
Being neat and careful is an im- 
portant step in the learning process. 


1. Tape several ten-inch strips of 
54-inch wide cellophane tape on 
paper with sticky side up. Tape 


awe “SCOTCH” Brand Tapes help over }4-inch wide tape, leaving 
them be neat. one-quarter inch of adhesive 
exposed. 

4 2. Secure these strips to stiff tag- 
et ‘ board, alternating sticky-side-top 
a and sticky-side-bottom. Leave 
ollection. Tri raw 

tions with transparent tape. Hold 

2 A objects with strips of tape as shown 3. Place coins, caps, etc., between 


or make “‘tape-ring” (with sticky 
side out) for invisible mounting. 
For irregular shapes, attach object 
to display board, with identifying 
tape label, as shown. 


top and bottom tape flaps as 
shown. A piece of tape placed 
between objects holds them se- 
curely. Bind edge of card with 
tough, colorful “SCOTCH” Brand 
Plastic Tape. 


Clean-up time is saved when 
tables and desks have newspapers 
taped to them. Cover walls when 
doing spatter painting. 
STRIPS OF COLORFUL 
“SCOTCH” Plastic Tape make a 
neat hop-skotch area. Durable, 
superthin plastic tape is often used 
to stripe table tennis and shuffle- 
board courts. 


: 


For spatter painting, silk screen, 


ye and all types of stenciling, cello- 
me phane tape will hold the pattern 
oa firmly and securely. Children are 


encouraged to be neat when the 
results are attractive. 


— 


WHEN PLAYTHINGS—base- 
ball bats, footballs, table tennis 
paddles—get worn and frayed, 
strips of smooth plastic tape make 
them look like new again, prevent 
cuts and splinters. 
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THRIFT is more than saving money 
... it’s keeping possessions in best 
condition, preventing waste, saving 
time . . . doing more with what we 
have! 


To make book cover: Use paper 
slightly larger than outstretched 
book. Fold front cover flap as 
shown (A), close cover, repeat on 
back cover. With both covers 
closed (B), cut out (or fold under) 
paper in line with binding. Open 
front cover, tape top and bottom 
edges of book cover to end flap (C). 
Repeat on back cover. 


MEND RIPS and tears in school- 
books with a strip or two of trans- 
parent “SCOTCH” Cellophane 
Tape. 


FOR OFTEN-USED ring 
notebook pages, a strip of cel- 
lophane tape along binding 
edge protects ring holes. Re- 
punch holes through the tape. 


For an interesting class pro- 
ject, have students cut or 
o draw pictures of items that 
can be conserved. Tape to 
large house. Examples: drip- 
ping water faucet, lights left 
on, etc. 
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THRIFT MEANS SAVING 


Students bring items from home that are no 
longer used. Have class suggest ways they can be 
made usable again. Toy and doll rejuvenation 
makes a wonderful upper-grade project. 


= STRETCHY ‘“‘SCOTCH"”’ 
Brand Plastic Tape seals tempera 
bottles, bowls of papier-mache, 
prevents drying out. Use cello- 
phane tape to mend broken 
crayons, 


Boxes of scrap materials not 
only mean a big saving in the 
cost of art supplies but encourage 
ingenious uses. Get cardboard 
boxes of similar sizes, tape the 
lids in place, and cut an opening 
as shown below. Label the boxes. 
Have separate boxes for cloth, 
ribbon, wire, yarn and whatever 
scrap materials children may 
bring. 


WIDE “SCOTCH” Brand Plastic 
‘Tape comes in seven colors, makes 

rfect covering for broken book 
mending worn corners, 
and affixing loose books to their 
covers. Cellophane tape should 
be used to return odd pages to 
rightful spots. 


SMALL-FRY 
BUDGET-BOOSTER 


Even primary children are not 
too young to learn to budget 
their allowances. Let each child 
make a budget chart that he 
can take home and fasten to his 
bedroom wall. Envelopes or 
pockets can be labeled and at- 
tached to a piece of cardboard. 
When he receives his allowance 
he divides it into the proper 
categories before he starts to 
spend it. 
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HOSPITAL WARD 


scrapbook 


A bracelet of students’ 
names is a thoughtful 
gift for the sick classmate. 


Suggest “making gifts for mommy and 
daddy”. . . and you'll get a big response 
from your students. Here are only a few of 
the many things you can make with 
ordinary inexpensive materials. 


OLD MAGAZINES hold a treas- 
ure of pictures. Have students cut 
out illustrations of things they 
have done. Tape these in scrap- 
book, send to sick friend. 


AN ATTRACTIVE container for 
pot-holders is made from 1!% 
paper plates. Place front to front, 
bind with tough “SCOTCH” 
Brand Plastic Tape. 


ICE CREAM CONTAIN. 
ERS, milk cartons and card- 
board boxes become waste- 
baskets, sewing boxes and 
string holders with colorful 
plastic tape 


WATERPROOF “SCOTCH” 

Plastic Tape adds a decora- 

tive note to pressed-wood to 

make dandy hot-pads, coast- tte 
ers. 


young patients. 


A THOUGHTFUL GIFT FOR A 


The Roller Movie—an adaptation of the 


idea—tells a story, delights 


Obtain carton for case. For film-strip, 
use strip of muslin, shelf paper, paper 
toweling, wrapping paper or individual 
sheets of paper taped together. Leave 
several inches at each end to fasten 
to the rollers (old wringer roller or 
broom handle.) For neatness and con- 
venience fasten drawings, pictures and 
other material to the film-strip with 
cellophane tape. 


Purchase inexpensive memo 
pads and make cardboard fold- 
ers of a slightly larger size. 
Tape a cardboard pocket to the 
inside back cover into which 
the backing of the pad can be 
slipped. Decorate the edges 
with “SCOTCH” Plastic Tape. 
This durable memo pad will 
have a long life for refills can 
be easily slipped into place. 


Tape “hinge” inside and 
outside. Put satin inside. 


A JEWEL BOX for sister can 
be made from candy box. Cover 
with plastic coated shelf paper. 
Line with satin or other material. 


Sheet plastic makes attractive 
purses and wallets. For the 
wallet, cut strips 9x7". Fold to 
9"x3',”" and tape around three 
sides with “SCOTCH” Brand 
Plastic Tape in a contrasting 
color. Then add inside sections 
as shown in the drawing. 
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The research done in social studies 
or history class becomes 4 reality 
as children translate it into the 
actual costumes of a period or 
place. When culminating a unit 
with a room or assembly pro- 
gram, these colorful costumes 
add realistic touches to plays, 
dances and drills. Colored crepe 
and construction paper, scissors, 
buttons, scrap cloth — and 
“SCOTCH” Brand Cellophane 
Tape and colored “SCOTCH” 
Brand Plastic Tape—are the 
“sewing” materials you'll need. 
Pupils often make patterns from 
their clothing, adding accessories 
as needed. 


Because “SCOTCH” Brand 
Tapes stick tightly, instantly, 
there’s no long drying time to 
discourage the eager amateur. 


BASIC HAT DESIGN 


Note diagram and dimensions. Flap 
of crown is outside 6!" diameter, flap 
of brim is inside this diameter. Slits 
are cut in flap, making tabs which are 
folded back and used for taping one 
part to another. 

Practice new designs with newspaper. 
“SCOTCH” Brand Tapes are used to 
fasten together basic parts and to 
attach trimming~—-feathers, yarn, 
flowers, etc. 


| 


GBANP 
PULL.BOX WAT WITH 
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; SKIRTS USE crepe paper 1!» to 


2 times the waist width of child. 
Gather or pleat at top, bind inside 
and out with stretchy “SCOTCH” 
Plastic Tape. Leave placket. ‘Tape 
on decorations for Scandinavian 
countries, fringe for Hawaiian, stripe 
for patriotic costumes. 


AN OLD PAIR of washpants 


can be decorated with colorful 
“SCOTCH” Plastic Tape. Tape a 
fringed crepe paper strip down side 
for pioneer and Indian costumes. 
Put red or blue stripes for patriotic, 
gay colored stripes for 7 
costume. 


BOLERO IS MADE from crepe 
id aper. Cut back on fold and cut 

ront pieces double. Bind with 
“SCOTCH” Plastic Tape. Can be 


laced, fringed, or buttoned. 


USE PATTERN to cut aprons 
and capes from crepe paper. Rein- 
force at wear points with cello- 
hane tape. Add string for ties. 
Jecorate with crayons or plastic 
tape. 


OVAL BRIMS CAN BE ROLLED 


HIGH CROWNS 


Amount of 
“turn” in brim 
is determined 


X_ by slit in brim. 
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Creative Activity instills 


Good work activities result when the child demonstrates 
his learnings by making scenes or objects. That is why 
social studies units are planned so that related activities 
provide an outlet for the child’s research. The examples 
shown are for a study of Early America. Similar ideas could 
be applied to any geographical or historical study. 


AW 

Be MAKE A bulletin board on 
u blackboard or frieze paper, 
on taping pictures of Early 
Americans in chronological 
order. 


Divide the original thirteen 
colonies for committee study. 
Let each committee make flags 
in a variety of colored paper 


covered with “SCOTCH” Cel- 
“ lophane Tape stuck on pins. 
" Use these flags to locate birth- 
a f places of famous people, scenes 
ei of historical events, or famous 
landmarks 


HAVE STUDENTS write a 
newspaper, telling of events 
that might have happened in 
Early American days. Pupils 
can write from history or their 
imaginations 


Pn 2 Most classrooms have exhibit 
ace able f ‘lasses. A 
\ available for classes. 
showing of paper sculpture, 


model buildings, dioramas, 
posters, etc., gives students 
pride in their work. 


Why not finish your unit with a party 
in true early American style? The 
children can make favors, table mats, 
accessories, or even come in costume. 
“SCOTCH” Brand Tapes are old 
hands at making these party prepara- 
tions a lot easier. 


For authentic refreshments, have cider 
and simple corn meal cakes which the 
children can make. 


Cups for candies are made 
from square tagboard cut as 
shown. Reinforce corners with 
plastic tape and decorate with 
Pilgrim or Indian figures 
fastened with transparent 
cellophane tape. 


WHAT'S A MORE natural 
placecard for an Early American 
party than an Indian wigwam or 
a Pilgrim's hat? They're easy to 
make with “SCOTCH” Brand 


Tapes. (See also: making hats, 
paper construction) 


HAVE STUDENTS give 
play or skit on Early America. 
Several plays are available 
from publishing houses; stu- 
dents or teachers often prefer 
writing their own. 


See Page 112 for Coupon 
to Order Your Free Reprint of these 
Pages in Booklet Form. 
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A FALL PROJECT 


GOURD CHARACTERS 


Lucia Mack Volimar 


TOYS from gourds are easy for any child to make, and a challenge to originality. 
The ripe gourds are given plenty of time to dry and then they are given a coat 
or two of colored enamel paint. Shellac may be used if you wish to keep the 
natural color of the gourd. 

Features are cut from bits of bright felt, and applied with household e 
cement. Odds and ends of material or buttons could be used. The faces . 
and other decorating might also be done with paint. No two gourds are ‘ 
identical. This fact and the variety of scrap material available will as- e? 
sure creative results. 

_ These characters are attractive as a shelf decoration, and may be e ee 
given to small children as gifts. 

Boys and girls in our vicinity are interested in raising gourds. This a 
was stimulated by Gordon Thomas, who is on MTMJ Milwaukee > 
radio early each morning. In the spring he offers “Gordon's Gor- 4 Gu a » @ 

geous Gourds" (seeds) free to anyone and he tells how to raise 7 e, 
them. 

Members of my Camp Fire group planted gourd seeds last e 
spring and had wonderful results. Each of the girls harvested 

a bushel of various sizes. The shape may suggest the type a 
of toy to be made from each one. Even a small gourd can e e 

be used for a head of a character like the tall clown il- 
lustrated. 

This would be an excellent project to provide toys 6 te ® 2 
for a children’s home at Christmas time. We are pre- . e 
senting it now when gourds are available. 
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HALLOWEEN 


Newsy Nosey Spooks 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


EACH year in our town (St. Clair, Missouri), a Halloween parade is sponsored 
by various organizations. The idea pictured here won in 1954. The name was 
given to the spooks because the heads were full of newspaper, and they had 
huge noses. 

Crumple newspaper into a ball about a yard in diameter. Gather half a bed 
sheet around these papers and tie securely with string around a broomstick. 
The bottom half of the sheet can be cut to form the rest of the costume. Cut a 
hole in the center for the child's neck, slit the back far enough for his head to 
slip through, and staple the sides together. 

These newspaper heads can be made at home and brought to school. Poles 
are set in a flag stand or taped to. chair. Each child paints a face that he im- 


<i * agines on the head he has made. Noses can be stapled on. They may be of 
ie rolled construction paper, or a cardboard tube. Ears can be construction paper 
i cut in various shapes. These are stapled to the top or side of the head before 
aper. painting it. Added bits are hats, neckties, or beards. 

t: The child carries this over his own head. The ends of the top piece of sheet 
sy hang over his head, and he can see to walk by looking at the ground. 


For more information, see ‘Paper 
Sculpture” by Charles B. Jeffery, in 
Junior Arts and Activities, September 
NEPTUNE 1954. 
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Paper - Sculptured 
Halloween and other Masks 


GRETCHEN S. SANDERSON 


THE ASSEMBLY MASK is made from several parts fitted for contour. It 
involves paper sculpture that can be both useful and decorative. It enables 
the person wearing it to speak and breathe with ease and comfort. Encourage 
pupils to design their own animal or character masks in parts that can be 
taped to the face, rather than the usual one-piece type so uncomfortable to 
wear. Parts for the cat face are shown to illustrate the basic principles of 
making this type of mask. 

The cat mask starts with a square of black construction paper. One corner 
is at the center back. Two darts on each side model this to fit the head. Ears, 
also cut square, are rounded off with tabs to paste to the corresponding 
dotted-line curves of the head piece. 

Points of the mouth piece are pasted to overlap the lower section | the 
same part, which forms the chin. Whiskers and long hairs above the ey.. are 
cut and applied separately. 

Eyes are shaped like a half-mask, and the nose is bent up from the same T- 
shaped piece. 

The parts of the mask are taped’ on the child's face, and removed after use, 
by another person who can take it off without tearing it. 

Neptune is designed and made in a similar way. His beard and eyebrows 
are curled on a scissors blade, to form a decorative formal-balance design. 

The Exotic face is a type that girls like to do. It may be adapted for a play, 
cosmetic display, or hat-shop window. 


Make-it-Yourself Halloween Party 


HARRIET EDWARDS 


A HALLOWEEN PARTY where everyone makes his 
own favors is a novel idea and lots of fun, 
Get the materials ready belorehand, and place 
them on a large table where there is plenty of room 
for the children to work. Suggested materials are: 
Orange, black, and yellow construction paper, 
Lengths of yellow ribbon or yarn. 
Paste and squares of paper for individual helpings 
for each child. 
Scissors, stapler, paper punch, and pencils. 
Green and black crayons and nut cups. 
Halloween Headband: Your guests might make a 
headband first. Cut two strips about two inches wide 
from a sheet of orange construction paper. Staple 
together to form a circular headband about 12” long, 
finished. (This can be made in one strip if you have 
24” paper.) 
Draw a black cat to fit on the headband, cut it 
out, and duplicate about ten times. 
Cut a pumpkin about 2'2” across, from orange con- 
struction paper. Make a green stem, Add jack-o’- 
lantern features with black crayon. Staple this to the 
section where the headband is pieced. This will be 
the front. Arrange the cats on each side. 
Pumpkin Candy Favor: Cut an orange pumpkin about 
6” across. Where the nose would be, trace around 
a small nut cup and cut a hole. Draw eyes and smiling 
mouth with black crayon. Slip the nut cup onto the 
nose hole. 
Black Cat Carry-Bag: Fold a sheet of 9” x 12” con. 
struction paper in half crosswise. Draw the widest 
cat face you can, keeping the bottom on the fold. 
Cut out double, punch holes, and lace with yarn. 
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From the Needles 
the Pines 


LILLIE BONNER McGILL 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, 
Elementary School, 
Georgiana, Alabama 
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IN THE SOUTH, where the fragrant needles 
of the long-needle pine may be had for the 
gathering, it is nice to see them coiled into 
little baskets or hot-dish mats. They not 
only make a good project in handcraft, but 
also help children to see beauty in the com- 
monplace things of every day. Early in the 
fall, before the rains begin to cause de- 
terioration, is a good time to gather the 
needles. 

Select only the longest, and those which 
are unbroken. They grow in little bundles 
of threes with a neat little cap to hold 
them securely in place. When gathering 
them, keep these capped ends together, 
tying them into bundles to prevent break- 
ing or tangling. 

Only thoroughly dried or cured needles 
are satistactory. Green ones tend to shrink 
as they dry. 

For sewing we use blunt-pointed tapes- 
try or raffia needles and natural color raf- 
fia. (My experience with the beautiful dyed 
raffia is that the dye used seems to rot it 
and it frazzles or breaks in sewing.) The 
brown of the pine needles and the cream 
of the natural raffia make a pleasing col- 
or combination, to which a coat of shellac 
gives a clear mellow tone. 

To begin with, the pine needles should 
be soaked in water for at least thirty min- 
utes to make them pliable enough to form 
the close-coiled snail-like “button’ shown 
in Fig. 2. Select about six bundles of 
needles, pinching off (not cutting) the 
little binding caps so as to leave the 
needles still joined in threes. Holding these 
in the left hand, begin about 1/2” from the 
butt end and insert the loose end of the 
threaded raffia between the pine needles 
to hold it securely. Now wrap the raffia 
smoothly to the end of the needles, holding 
work firmly and drawing the threaded nee- 


dle through the end of the roll to secure it 
as in Fig. 1. 

Gently flexing the roll, coil it firmly 
(Fig. 2), always holding the loose, un- 
sewed needles under the left palm. Sew 
two or three rounds (Fig. 3), to space the 


stitches, being careful that the needle 
pierces the raffia stitch on both sides of the 
work. This will cause the stitching to fall 
in straight lines which radiate from the cen- 
ter, adding to the beauty of the finished 
product. 

To produce the slanting lines as shown 
in Fig. 4, the needle must go fwice through 
the same place. This makes a firmer, 
stronger basket than merely sewing around 
and around, as in Fig. 3. As the basket 
grows, the stitching lines become wider 
apart and new lines must be added at in- 
tervals for both strength and appearance. 
The needle should be pushed from the back 
side of your work toward you, always hold- 
ing the unsewn needles firmly between 
fingers and thumb of the left hand. 

For the average size fruit or sewing 
basket, keep the roll of pine needles about 
as thick as a pencil. They do not need to 
be soaked after the first coil is made. Pull 
off the little caps and insert a bundle of 
three in the center of the roll, one bundle 
at almost every stitch. This insures uniform 
thickness for the roll and prevents too many 
prickly ends from being in one place. 

To finish, stop feeding the roll and sew 
until the tapering ends are all secured. 
Then make a solid border by over-casting 
the edge with the raffia. 

Handles are wire foundation with loops 
in the ends to hold them to the basket. 
Hide them in a roll of pine needles with 
their caps left on, to ornament each end. 
Tiny baskets are made the same way using 
a roll of straw the size of a pipe cleaner. 
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Background Scenery 
adds 
Papier-Mache Figures 


DISCOVERING the “how” of a new process is ex- 
citing. Plowing one's fingers through flour and 
water paste, dredging scraps of paper from the 
thick stickiness, and heaping the torn bits on a 
newspaper armature is a great adventure. To see 
and feel a figure emerge from the rolled-paper 
skeleton seems like magic. 

But it is not only with the “doing” that we 
are concerned: it is with what happens after the 
last flour-soaked strip has dried and the last brush 
load of paint has been applied. 

The completion of a cowboy or kangaroo, pig 
or pixie, possesses value as an experience with 
materials. Yet, when the “making” is finished, if 
the creature is left sitting forlornly on a shelf, 
tremendous opportunities go unchallenged. Each 
paper personage can be a visual way of exploring 
geography or history, or becoming acquainted 
with our neighbors. 

To the child in the Southwest, a screen of light 
board or a paper box in which mesquite and a 
windmill are painted becomes the proper setting 
for a cowpuncher. A papier-mache colt is the 
cowboy’s stock-in-trade. Adobe architecture of 
cardboard, liberally covered with mud, builds the 
home of a Spanish American friend, in the cactus 
and sand setting. 

Thus the result of the experiment with paper 


and paste is not an isolated figure made with 
no other aim than occupying time or acquiring a 
skill. The project brings to life characters inte- 
grated with their and introduces 
drama and understanding to the pages of the 
social studies textbooks. Mastering a process is 
never an end in itself. A process is an agent which 
stimulates learning creatively. Utmost use of a 


environment 


new process speeds learning. 


ELIZABETH SASSER 


Associate Professor 
of Architecture and Allied Arts, 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 


Texas 
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MOSAIC ART 


LARRY ARGIRO 


Associate Professor of Art, State University Teachers College, 
New Paltz, New York 


MY INTEREST in mosaic art dates back to my childhood days in 
Italy where many hours were spent just roaming about the many 
ancient castles and churches whose walls and floors are com- 
pletely covered with small cubes of colored glass called tesserae. 
These bits of opaque glass are embedded in a thick layer of 
cement. 

The results are astounding works of splendor and luminosity, 
mostly showing the figure of Christ emerging majestic and dom- 


inating from a background of gold and silver. The bits of colored glass come to life espe- 
cially in candlelight, which gives the entire picture and its figures a quality celestial and 


The modern artist is again discovering this exciting medium and | have spent the last 
three years experimenting with various materials and methods in an attempt to revive 
interest in this fine art. These experiments led to developing a method whereby mosaic art 
can successfully be introduced in the elementary classroom, substituting paper for the ex- 
pensive bits of colored glass. 

Since the child is inherently a strong and simple communicator of his experiences and 
impressions, it was felt that the mosaic way of creating designs would prove rather exciting 


A mirrorlike paper, commercially produced, was first used. This was cut in sections 8” 
x 10” in size and pasted on a piece of gray chipboard of the same size. When several 
colors were thus handled they were put away and allowed to dry, weighted down to elimin- 
ate curling and warping. When dry these papers were cut into ‘2 strips on a paper cutter. 
These were then cut into « pieces. Each color of these blocks was kept in a separate en- 
velope or cardboard container. 

Meanwhile simple designs were drawn on a piece of stiff cardboard. Following a discus- 
sion on color and the direction of movement which the simulated tesserae might take, the 
pupils began pasting these bits of colored paper according to their own ideas. Some pupils 
painted the empty cardboard areas with glue and sprinkled this with fine sand, achieving 
an unusual contrast with the glossy-textured paper. 

[As a result of Mr. Argiro’s work, paper mosaics are being made in a number of elemen- 
tary classes. The paper mosaics shown were made by pupils of Joan Rudman, Art Teacher, 
Arlington Central School, Poughkeepsie, New York.] 
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CHILDREN 
REACT 
MODERN ART 


Mary H. Hagen 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public Schools, 
Spearfish, South Dakota, 


SEEING HANDS 


DO YOU hesitate to take your children to an exhibit of 
modern art? This type of art may be much easier for them to 
absorb than displays of period paintings. The bright colors 
and simplicity of design seem to have a special appeal, and 
the children leave the gallery with feelings of confidence that 
they could make a modern picture. 

| can particularly recommend this procedure for | recently 
took my fourth-grade girls and boys to a modern exhibit at 
our local art gallery. The children were very enthusiastic, and 
as soon as we returned to school they were very eager to 
have art materials distributed so that they could express 
themselves in the same mood as the paintings which they 
had seen. 

The importance of the experience is shown by the com- 
positions they produced. There was little or no attempt to 
copy any particular painting in the show. The art period was 
one of emotional expression, in which the children put down, 
in crayon, feelings which they had caught. Then they painted 
over it with tempera paint. 

When the children's work was displayed, each picture was 
given a title. This display definitely had an air to it, and as 
they looked at their work they seemed to recapture the mood 
that prevailed as we left the exhibit. 


CALISTHENICS 


TREES 
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THE date of Columbus’ landing on western shores is fast in everyone's mind. 
His belief and faith—in the fact that he would accomplish what he dreamed of 
doing—is encouragement for us all. His holding to a good purpose through all 
difficulties is an example we can point out to the boys and girls in our classrooms. 

But who can picture purpose, or carve courage, or paint heroism? 

In a flat plaque of clay, however, children can picture the “Santa Maria’; the 
four-pointed cross on its sails; the landing of Columbus; or the sandglass which he 
watched faithfully during his early life on shipboard. 

A metal or bone crochet needle is a good tool for drawing on permanently 
soft clay—-because the hook will remove the loose particles which collect as you 
draw. By cutting emphasis lines in a V shape, some depth can be gotten for con- 
trast, and some areas, like the crosses on the sails, may be raised by applying 
more clay to those spots and modeling the shape desired. 

If the first attempt is not effective, the clay surface may be smoothed with a 
knife or razor blade, and another design drawn on the same plaque. 

By pouring a shallow box lid full of plaster of Paris, or better still, carving plas- 
ter, the more daring ones in your group can carve their picture or design into its 
surface. 

If you use plaster of Paris (mixed with water to a medium-thick paste), which 
becomes very hard when dry, it is easier to draw or carve while it is still damp. 
Remove the box-lid frame by tearing away the sides as soon as it is set and hard. 
Scrape the surface with a knife or single-edge razor blade if it is necessary to 
smooth it before incising the design. 

The picture may be drawn with a pencil and carved in with a ball-point pen— 
held upside down. Work on cardboard, as plaster scraps are hard to clean off 
desk and floor, Children can invent other ways of working; for example, a golf 
tee makes a good carving tool. 
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THE STORY OF AN APPLE 
(A UNIT) 


Alice Roberts 


Kindergarten Teacher, Arlington Elementary School, 
Lockland, Ohio 


CO Rk kindergarten was invited to visit Alice’s 
back yard to see a cocoon on the branch 
of an apple tree. The attention paid to the 
cocoon was polite and short. 

“Where are the apples?” asked Billy. 

Alice’s mother explained the apples had been 
picked and stored away for the winter. She 
took us to the basement and showed the apples 
in plastic bags stored in a refrigerator kept for 
that purpose. 
ples and applesauce from the freezer. 

Happily, Mrs. Kent wanted to share some of 
her apples, and each child was soon munching 


She also showed us canned ap- 


a yellow Golden Delicious, or a nice red Jona- 
It amused the children that apples have 
They remembered the names and col- 


than. 
names. 
ors the next day when we talked about the ap- 
ple trees. 

You might get into your apple unit in any 
one of several ways, but you could probably 
use most of the same activities that we used. 

We discussed: 

1. The names and colors of the apples we had 
eaten at Alice’s. 

2. Names and colors of other apples. 
looked at nursery catalogues. ) 

3. The places where we buy apples. 

4. How the apples get to the stores. 

5. How apples grow. 

6. How apples are packed. 

7. How we use apples. 

We told the story of apples, using art mate- 

rials. 
1. The main project was a frieze or “big pic- 
ture.” It included the orchard, the farmer and 
the farm, the trucks going to town, cars of peo- 
ple driving to the country, the freight train. 


(We 


A= everything we make in our kinder- 
garten is without patterns. We keep the 
parts intact until we assemble the whole, and 
then we take the finished article home. 


2. The children created their individual pic- 
tures by drawing, cutting and pasting, painting, 
and finger painting. They also used clay 

We sang songs about apples and apple trees. 

At rhythm time we “played” 
ples, walking to the orchard, stretching to reach 
the apples, loading and driving trucks. 

We liked these stories: 
1. “The Big Red Apples” in For the Children’s 
Hour by Bailey and Lewis (Platt and Munk) 
2. “Three Apples” in Told Under the Magu 
Umbrella (Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International). 

We listened to poems and also enjoyed this 
familiar finger play. 

"Way up high in an apple tree 

Two little apples smiled at me, 

I shook that tree as hard as | could, 

Down came the apples. Um--were they good! 

We dramatized the story of “The Big Red 
Apple.” 

We walked to the grocery and bought apples 

As a culmination to the unit, we made and 
served applesauce for lunch. 

We played some of the games for Apple Week 
in Tue Instructor, October 1954, page 56 

These activities may help you lead your chil- 
dren into a unit on farm life or Thanksgiving 
My pupils and I really enjoyed all our activ- 
ities, but our happiest time came as each child 
carried an apple to place with the other fruits 
of the harvest during the Thanksgiving Festival 

You may want to send for the following free 
reference materials: 
All About Apples (National Apple Week Assn., 
Inc., 130 Eighteenth St., Washington 6, D.C.) 
Apple Reference Material (State Apple Com- 
mission, P.O. Box 942, Yakima, Wash.). 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, 
Ill., produces a primary film entitled Apples 
(From Seedling to Market). 
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HOUSES -- An Action Song 


Say or sing this verse for your children 
and encourage them to suit action to the 
words. ‘Their interpretation may turn out to 
be something like the following 

Line ]—With arms and hands, shape a big, 
big “house,” fingertips touching to suggest a 
sloping roof, 

Line 2—Stand on tiptoe and hold “house” 
up as high as possible 


’ with hands 


Line 3-—Shape a small “house’ 

Line 4—Hold the small “house” down low 

Say “great big” in a big voice and “teeny 
tiny” in a high voice. 

Stretch arms out to the sides while singing 
or saying “great big.” 

Put hands close together for “teeny-tiny.” 

Repeat the word house in a small voice, 
big voice, small voice, 


Mary Beth Evans 


Director of Teacher Education, 
Graceland College, Lameni, lowa 


OUR HALLOWEEN CAT 


Rebecca Gevirman 


Kindergarten Teacher, Penn School, 
Chicago, Illinois 


The tail for our Halloween cat was made first. 
Each child was given a strip of orange and a 
strip of black construction paper 18” x 1”. 
Each child placed the two strips at right angles. 
Then he folded the top strip over the other strip 
each time until there was no more paper left. 
When the tails were finished they were put 
away in a safe place. 

The next step was the body. Each child fold- 
ed a sheet of black paper 12” x 18” in half to 
12” x 9”, and then in half again, making it 6” 
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x 9”. After looking at pictures of cats and oth 
er animals, we decided to cut a piece out from 
the long open side of our folded paper so that 
what remained would look like front and back 
legs. 

For the head we took a 6” square of orange 
paper, and after a discussion we decided to 
scoop out a piece at the top, leaving ears, and 
to snip off the two corners at the bottom be- 
cause a cat has a pointed chin. The eyes and 
whiskers were added as a matter of course with 
out much of any discussion. 

The last step was stapling the head and tail 
to the body. The pupils were thrilled with the 
finished product. 
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Our Country, Yesterday and Today 


Upper Grade Units 


A Series of instructor 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


nwanko! To any teacher who can begin this 
R study without using Davy Crockett’s name. 
(Of course, this is not a bona fide offer, but it 
is a challenge.) 


Metivation 


Are your pupils totally unfamiliar with Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Texas, or by 
chance do they live in one of the states? Your 
approach will depend on the answers to these 
questions. 

What impressions do the children have of 
these south central states? Their first thoughts 
may be inspired by the words of the song, 
“Yippee-ai-ay, git along little dogie " What is 
a dogie? (You're in for a surprise, pardner, 
if you think it is a dog.) Perhaps their knowl- 
edge can be set down in a few short words: 
big, hot, Indians, oil, cowboys, tall men, (No- 
body ever mentions the women! ) 

Do take time for several discussions so the 
children have a chance to warm up to the sub- 
ject, and keep a record of their comments, 


This list may be long or short, of course, de- 
pending on what contact they've had with 
books. conversation, movies, TV, or living 
there. Among the questions on Texas might 
be these: 

1. Are all Texans tall? 

2. Is everything in Texas bigger and better 
than anywhere else? 

5. Is that where Texas hots originated? 

4. What is the Panhandle? 

5. Do real cowboys sing songs like those we 
hear on radio, TV, and recordings? 

6. Was Davy Crockett really a hero? (That's 
all right, teacher. This is a child asking!) 

Some classes may know more or less about 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana, but the 
above is a sampling of their thinking. A boy 
may know about their famous football teams, 
or some girl may have been enchanted with the 
costumes and floats seen during New Orleans’ 
Mardi Gras as reported on television, 

As the teacher, what stimulating facts can 
you supply? You might also inject these ques- 
tions into the discussion. Are the four states old 
or new settlements? How far are they from 
where you live? 

By this time, you should see that there is 
plenty to be learned about the area, and a few 
impressions to be correc ted 


Precedure 


Use a U.S. map, and notice where the moun- 
tains and rivers of the four states are located 
How would these affect the lives of the people ? 
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1. Some classes may want to learn about the 
states by dividing into groups which (for the 
period of study) might be known as Oklahom- 
ans, Arkansans, Texans, and Louisianians 

2. Other groups may be more interested in 
the industrial activities of the area. 

3. Still others may be curious about what 
to see in each state, city, or rural community. 

4. Fortunately, there’s always a child or two 
interested in the “old days.” 

Instead of turning the children loose for 
cover-to-cover reference reading on these states, 
you could use a few pertinent questions to give 
purpose to their research. 

7 

1. How big is it? How many other states 
could fit into it? Based on mileage, what is its 
size from east to west, and north to south? 

2. What happened after the Spanish came 
with missions, cattle, sheep, goats, and horses? 

3. Has Austin always been the capital? 

4. Were the first American settlers in Texas 
happy under the Mexican flag? 

5. How did the Alamo fit into the picture of 
Texas liberation from Mexico? 

6. If Texas became a Republic in 1836, how 
did it become a state, and when? 

7. Is Texas all flat? (Sometimes children 
have the idea that anything in the South is that 
way.) Where are the mountains? Any big 
rivers? Are they navigable? 

Louisiana 

1. What part did LaSalle, Napoleon, and 
Jefferson play in Louisiana’s becoming a state? 

2. What did we gain from the Louisiana Pur- 
chase besides thirteen states at a cost of about 
four cents an dtre? The total figure, of course, 
was $15 million. 

3. Why are some people called Creoles? 

4. What are cypress knees? Where are they 
found? 

5. What makes Louisiana interesting besides 
the bayous, rivers, cypress swamps, live oaks, 
Spanish moss, and antebellum homes? 

6. What advantages and disadvantages could 
be listed concerning life beside a river as large 
as the Mississippi? 

7, What other country in the world uses pro- 
tection from water similar to the levees? What 
are they called? 

Arkansas 

1. Why was the first white settlement made 
at Little Rock, Arkansas? Who started it? 

2. As a state, Arkansas is older than Texas. 
What year was it admitted to the Union? 

3. How did the Louisiana Purchase in 1803 
influence the growth of Arkansas? 

4. What other items of interest are there be- 
sides the large old plantation homes of the cot- 


ton and rice farmers, smaller homes of the 
share-croppers, irrigated rice fields, the Ozark 
and Ouachita (Wash’-i-ta is the pronuncia- 
tion) mountains? 

5. Did you ever wonder about the name 
Arkansas? What did the French-Canadian 
trappers have to do with it? 

Oklahoma 

1. Does the name have any connection with 
Indians? 

Coronado, in 1541, thought the land looked 
too poor for anything except Indians and buf- 
faloes. In his search for treasure, he never did 
find the black gold which has since made the 
state prosperous—and he wouldn't have known 
so many uses for oil if he had! 

2. Why did the U.S. government move Indi- 
ans from the east and great plains area into 
Oklahoma Territory? 

3. Who were the Five Civilized tribes? Why 
were they so named? How did their existence 
affect pioneer expansion? 

4. What is the difference between a boomer 
and a sooner? 

5. What was the “run” of April 22, 1889? 

6. When Oklahoma became a state in 1907, 
how many states were there in the U.S.A.? 

7. Do Indians still live on reservations in 
Oklahoma? Are there many Indians in the 
state? All one tribe? 

8. Have we kept the treaty which originally 
provided territory for Indians in Oklahoma “as 
long as grass shall grow and rivers run”? What 
changes have been made? Were these benefi- 
cial to the Indians? 

9. Is the weather in Oklahoma the same as 
in the other south central states? Do they 
ever see snow or zero temperatures? 


A Treasure Chest of Facts 


1. Salt was first discovered in Louisiana at 
the time of the Civil War. 

2. When the Denison Dam was completed in 
1943, on the Red River, it formed Lake Tex- 
oma, one of the world’s great reservoirs. 

3. Indians were referred to as Tejas (friends) 
by the Spaniards. Thus, the name Texas! 

4. Spaniards traveling over what became 
western Texas, on the edge of the desert. 
marked their route with stakes. Today you will 
notice a section marked “Estacado” or staked 
plain, on the map. 

5. The mileage covered by Texas railroads 
today would go about two thirds of the way 
around the globe! 

6. The first rice grown in Louisiana was known 
as Providence rice (Continued on page 94) 


Next Month: The Southwest 
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B. Davis 


Supervisor of Health Education, 


Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


CLASSES BRUSHED 
THEIR TEETH 


D" you ever see a class of chil 
dren brush their teeth in a 


Would you expect a 


hoolroom 
general mess-toothpaste smears, 
spilled water, pranks, and foolish 
ness? If the answer is “yes,” there 
is a surprise in store for you 

Twenty-two classes in fifteen 
schools parte ipated in tooth- 
brushing project® in Baltimore 
without one unpleasant incident 
The teachers interviewed at the 
close of the project spoke with en- 
thusiasm and without exception ol 
the fun they all had experienced 
Again and again they repeated, “It 
was fun,” “We enjoyed it,” “It 
made real something I've been try- 
ing to teach for a long time.” 

The goal of this project was to 
have children form the habit of 
brushing teeth correctly at home 
Yes, this does sound like a fantastic 
dream, but it emerged from dream- 
land to reality, and 50 per cent of 
the maximum achievement was re- 
tained for six months, No, this was 


* AuTHOR's Note The project was de 


veloped cooperatively by: Dr. H. Berton 
MeCauley Director of Dental Care, 
Baitimere City Health Department, the 
Educational Service Depart ment of 
iristol.Myers Company, and the author 
The final statistical analy was mace 


by Mr. Tedd Frazier, Bioatatiatician of 
the City Health Department, whose 
assistance is acknowledged with deep 
appreciation 
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not achieved by the co-operation of 
parents. In fact, the teachers were 
asked not to seck this because the 
aim was to find out what could 
be achieved through classroom ac- 


tivities 


Areusing Interest 


This educational research pro)- 
ect began when a genial dentist 
walked into the classroom with a 
cheery “Good morning, boys and 
girls.” Alter proper introductions 
were made, he began an inspection 
ol their teeth This was based on 
the appearance of deposits whic h 
dulled the normal brilliance of the 
tooth enamel on the upper six front 
teeth. A clean tooth scored 4, one 
with a deposit at the gum line 
scored 3, one with a third of the 
surlace covered scored and a 
tooth with two thirds or more cov- 
ered scored | lhis method is a 
simple and rapid measure of oral 
hygiene, and can be used by a lay- 
man or teacher after instruction 
The oral-hyeiene score for a child 
at each inspection was the sum of 
the individual tooth scores divided 
by the number of upper front teeth 
present 

Personal inspection, when not a 
routine matter, usually awakens in- 
terest Many children asked the 


dentist how to remove stains from 
teeth, and if he would return for 
another inspection. It had not 
been intended that the children 
should know of return inspections, 
but this could not be avoided. The 
dates of the inspections, however, 
were not made known to the chil- 
dren 

Stimulated by the inspection, the 
children initiated discussions of 
various aspects of dental hygiene. 
Some recalled experiences from 
lower grades, but ideas generally 
were vague. ‘This indicated the 
need for a general overview of 
three major rules for dental health 
brushing teeth after eating, re- 
stricting sugar intake, and visiting 
A large chart 
was used to emphasize these rules 


a dentist regularly 


It showed the friendly storekeeper, 
as well as the friendly dentist and 
toothbrush and paste 


Classroom Practice 


On subsequent days, a cardboard 
model and a toothbrush were used 
to demonstrate the proper method 
of brushing teeth. Children were 
most eager to practice with the 
model, and by the end of the first 
week, interest ran very hich. When 
the teacher asked, “Would you like 
to learn how to clean your teeth 
properly by brushing them in the 
classroom?” the children, sensing 
a new kind of classroom activity, 
chorused “Yes.” But some incredu- 
lous ones said, “How we gonna do 
that?” Others said, “My mother 
won't let me bring my toothbrush 
to school.” “You're fooling now.’ 

After the remarks of the sur- 
prised children subsided, the teach- 
er proceeded as with any other 
class problem. Through teacher- 
pupil planning, decisions were 
reached as to the materials neces- 
sary to practice toothbrushing in 
the classroom 

When the question of how to ob- 
tain the items arose, the teacher 
had a real surprise. Paper cups, 
and paper tray covers to protect 
the desks, would be provided by 
the Health Department. Tooth- 
brush and paste, both in one car- 
ton, could be purchased for 15 
cents Arrangements were made 
to provide these for indigent chil- 
dren, but this was necessary in only 
a very few instances.) It is be- 


lieved to be better for children to 
pay for their own toothbrushes 
This helps to develop the idea of 
“my own” toothbrush, and sad to 
relate, the concept of an individual! 
rather than a family brush needed 
developing in some cases 

Toothbrushing was practiced in 
many classes immediately follow- 
ing lunch. The suggestion for this 
time came from the children, since 
many eat lunch at school and do 
not normally have the opportunity 
to brush teeth after this meal 
Teachers had many misgivings 
about brushing teeth in the class- 
room but their fears were unwar- 
ranted. Specific procedures were 
developed before the actual use of 
toothbrushes and water, and this 
prevented confusion and accidents 
On the first day each child wrow 
his name on his carton and inspect- 
ed the toothbrush and paste. This 
was followed by a “make-believe’ 
brushing where the motions of 
brushing were practiced with the 
toothbrush held in the hand, but 
not put into the mouth 


“Real” Toethbrushing 


On the days of actual tooth- 
brushing, the desks were protected 
by paper tray covers and two paper 
cups placed on each. A boy poured 
water from a pitcher, filling one 
cup half full. The other cup re- 
mained empty and was used for ex- 
pectorating. A drill procedure was 
followed to be sure that all chil- 
dren were brushing properly and 
cleaning all the teeth. Emphasis 
was placed on brushing the teeth 
in the direction they grow, the up- 
per teeth being brushed downward 
and the lower teeth upward. Six 
strokes at each position seemed 
adequate. The importance of clean- 
ing teeth as soon as possible after 
eating was discussed frequently. In 
the course of the drill, “expecto- 
rate” came into use quite natural- 
ly. The new word delighted many 
children, but some teachers pre- 
ferred to use “clear the mouth.” 

After the drill one boy walked 
between the desks carrying a buck- 
et into which the water was emp- 
tied by each child. Following him, 
another boy carried a wastebasket 
which received the paper desk pro 
tectors and empty cups 

Wholehearted 


this extraordinary learning experi- 


enthusiasm for 


ence was shared by teachers and 
pupils alike. A few children re- 
ported on their attempts to teach 
other members of their families the 
correct way to brush teeth. One 
boy commented, “At first I thought 
it was all very silly, but I soon 
learned that taking care of your 
teeth is a serious matter.” 

The first two weeks of the proj- 
ect were spent in motivation, with 
practice of toothbrushing in the 
classroom for at least five days 
The laws of habit formation had 
been (Continued on page 102) 
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M**: life was revolutionized when he found a way to utilize the earth's 
abundant supply of iron ore. Iron and steel have been prominent factors 
in the advancement of our standard of living. Most things we use are either 
made of iron and steel or are manufactured with tools and machines made of 
iron and steel. 

The unit that appears on these ten pages is the result of a study to determine 
just what types of materials on iron and steel elementary teachers want. Work- 
ing with the Instructor Educational Service, a group of educators evaluated state 
and city curricula and sent a questionnaire to teachers asking what they would 
like to have in the way of content, organization, and emphasis. 

Additional copies of the unit made up as a kit are available to teachers upon 
request. The kit will supply each student with his own folder. The wall chart 
will be printed on only one side, and the teaching material will be in manual 
form. You may submit your request by using the coupon on page 124. 

Your comments, criticisms, and suggestions will be appreciated. 
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IRON AND STEEL IN ACTION 


| 


Man 


WHY THIS STUDY? 


RACTICALLY no part of our daily lives would 

be the same without iron and steel. Yet we 
have come to take them for granted because 
they are the most common and the cheapest 
metals known to man 

Iron and steel are used to make thousands of 
products ranging from paper clips to giant sus- 
pension bridges, from hypodermic needles to 
transcontinental pipelines, from coffee pots to 
railroad tank cars. 

Machines made of iron and steel help produce 
almost everything we use — the paper we write 
on, the lamps we read by, the clothes we wear, 
the food we eat, the houses we live in, and the 
trains, planes and automobiles in which we ride 

Tron and steel also lend themselves to artistic 
uses. Museums display many examples of expert 
craftsmanship using iron and steel to make 
armor, swords and locks. Iron is widely used to 
make attractive home and terrace furniture 
Some balconies, fences and gates with lacy de- 
signs are made ef iron and steel. Modern office 
buildings are faced with decorative panels of 
stainless and porcelain enamel steel. Sculptors, 
too, have made shining statues of stainless steel. 


Organizing YOUR UNIT 


. eye report many different reasons why 
their classes want to learn about iron and 
steel. One class, studying America’s natural re- 
sources, became interested in where iron ore is 
found. The probe into the location of iron ore 
reserves gradually broadened into a study of 
iron and steel from iron ore to finished steel 
produc ts. Another class was reading about the 
ironworks that served the metal needs of our 
early colonists. This led into a study of how the 
manufacture and use of iron and steel increased 
with the growth of our country 

In another instance, a study of iron and steel 
developed from an experiment in a science class 
Students were surprised to find that a piece of 
stainless steel did not respond to a magnet. 
From this experiment came a study unit on how 
various types of steel are made, and the princi- 
pal uses of each. 

Some teachers report that units on iron and 
steel result from student interest in the products 
they use daily. When this is done, classes fre- 
quently want to delve more deeply and learn 
something about the raw materials and manu- 
facturing processes that are used to produce the 
types of iron or steel needed 

A study unit on iron and steel also may result 
from Questions about community deve lopment 
Why are certain industrial enterprises located 
where they are? From where do the raw mate- 
rials come? How are the finished products used ? 
Which is important—nearness to raw 
materials or nearness to markets? 

Answers to questions such as these are basic to 
any study of iron and steel. To make this infor- 
mation readily available, a brief description of 
the manufacture and uses of iron and steel 
products is given in this study unit. Some teach- 
er-tested suggestions for classroom activities also 
are included. They may be adapted as you wish 


more 
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to serve the particular needs of your class. 

‘Teachers who wish more detailed information 
for their own background on the areas covered 
in this unit may care to write to American Lron 
and Steel Institute for the non-technical book- 
let, The Picture Story of Steel. 


From IRON ORE to IRON 


Iron ore is the basic raw material from which 
iron is made. It is found in every state in the 
Union, but not all deposits are of a quality and 
quantity suitable for present-day commercial use. 

Most of the high-grade domestic iron ore 
about 50 per cent iron) used in the United 
States comes from the Lake Superior region in 
the states of Minnesota, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. New York, Alabama, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Wyoming are also sources of 
iron ore 

Since the first shipments of iron ore from the 
Lake Superior region in 1852, more than three 
billion tons of iron ore have been removed from 
that area. To help conserve remaining domestic 
reserves of high-grade iron ore for national 
emergency, the iron and steel industry in the 
past ten years has spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars to develop: 

|. high-grade iron ore deposits about 60 per 
cent iron) in Venefuela and Liberia and in the 

Quebec-Labrador and Ontario regions of Canada; 
2. processes for extracting iron from low-grade 

domestic ores (about 30 per cent iron called 

taconite and jasper. Until only recently, their use 
in ironmaking was economically prohibitive 

The extraction of iron from iron ore is carried 
out at very high temperatures (about 5000°F) 
in blast furnaces. These are huge cylindrical 
towers of iron and steel, lined on the inside with 
heat resistant brick 

A blast furnace is about 100 feet high. Some 
can make about 1,500 tons of iron each day. Its 
operation is continuous. Once it is started, it may 
continue in operation for a number of years 

The raw materials used in a blast furnace to 
make iron are coke, iron ore and limestone, 
These are put into the top of the furnace in 
carefully measured quantities by skip cars which 
are shuttled up and down an inclined runway. 

Next to each blast furnace are several large, 
brick-lined steel cylinders called stoves. These 
are used to heat air 

As the coke in the furnace burns, 
it is helped along by a continuous 
blast of hot air forced into the bot- 
tom of the furnace under high pres- 
sure. (It is because of this air blast. 
that iron-making furnaces are known 
in the industry as blast furnaces.) 

The burning coke frees the iron 
from the ore, making the iron liquid 
near the bottom of the furnace where 
the heat is most intense. At the same 
time, the limestone fuses and mixes 
with the useless earth in the ore to 
form what is called slag. As this proc- 
ess continues, the solid materials grad- 
ually move downward in the furnace. 

When the melted iron accumulates 
at the furnace bottom, the lighter slag 
rises to the top of the molten mass and 


Advertisement 


is drawn off intermittently from a slag notch 
(hole) toward the side of the furnace 

Every four or five hours the molten iron is 
drawn off at the bottom of the furnace front. 
This liquid metal is known in the industry as 
pig tron 

Most of the pig iron produced in blast fur- 
naces is used to make steel. In this case, it is 
transported to steelmaking furnaces in special 
thermos-like railroad cars 

Some pig iron, however, is cast into molds 
called pigs and subsequently remelted to make 
cast iron products such as automobile engine 
blocks machine radiators and 
many other products we use almost daily 

There are now more than 260 blast furnaces 
in this country, located in 18 states. The aver- 
age blast furnace has an ironmaking capacity 
of 522,000 tons a year 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

1. On a wall map of the United States, mark 
locations of principal iron ore reserves, and 
chief sources of limestone and bituminous coal. 
2. Mark blast furnace locations, in your own 
state or its region, and discuss how locations of 
blast furnaces are related to centers of popula- 
tion, available water and rail transportation, 
and bituminous coal and iron ore deposits 
3. On a hemisphere map, show location of ore 
deposits being deve loped by the steel industry in 
Canada, Labrador, Venezuela. Discuss trans- 
portation problems, and the importance we at- 
tach to good relations with our neighbors 
4. Through library investigation, find out how 
the modern blast furnace generates such intense 
heat, and consider the problems which men 
faced in smelting iron in earlier times when to- 


sewing parts, 


day’s fuels were unavailable or unknown 
5, Develop a glossary of new words required for 
discussing iron and steel production, in the form 


of a scrapbook or wall chart 


HOW STEEL IS MADE 


% ree. is made in three types of furnaces: the 

Bessemer converter and open hearth and 
electric furnaces 

1. Bessemer Converter 

of steel was first made possible by the invention 

of the Bessemer converter, patented in 1856 by 


‘I he mass produc tion 


Modern blast furnaces make over 1,500 tons of pig iron a day. 
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Sir Henry Bessemer, an Englishman. The same 
process was developed independently and simul- 
taneously in the United States by William Kelly, 
who received an American patent because of his 
prior work in the 1640's 

In the 1880's about 90 per cent of our steel 
was produced by the Bessemer process. Today 
the Bessemer converter accounts for only about 
5 per cent of our nation’s total steel output 
Open hearth and electric furnaces largely have 
replaced the Bessemer converter in importance 
because they permit more exact control in pro- 
ducing steel to rigid spec ihceations but the 
Kessemer converter still stands as a landmark to 
hurnan ingenuity 

2. Open Hearth Furnaces now account for 
approximately 90 per cent of our total annual 
steel output. The furnace gets its name from the 
fact that its hearth, or floor, is open to flames 
that sweep directly over the slag blanket cover- 
ing the metal. Gas, tar and oil, or a combina- 
tion of them, are used as fuel, to generate heat 
up to 4000" F 

The unwanted carbon, phosphorus, and sul 
phur in the metal are removed in the course of 
the refining. Meanwhile, other elements or al- 
loys are added to make the desired kind of steel 

A single furnace load is called a heat. The 
furnace receives a charge of molten iron, com- 
bined with approximately an equal amount of 
cold serap metal, through its front. Samples of 
the heat, taken periodically during melting, are 
rushed to the laboratory for chemical analysis 
Ordinarily 10 to 12 hours elapse between the 
start of one heat and the start of the next 

Furnace capacity may range from about 100 
tons to over 500 tons of steel per heat. At the 
end of the refining process, the molten steel is 
drawn off, tapped, from the rear of the furnace 
It flows through a trough into a huge, bowl-like 
container called a ladle 

All of these heavy operations are handled by 
machines which relieve men of most manual 
work, except control 

4. Electric Furnaces provide even more ac- 
curate control than the open hearth furnace in 
making steel to exacting specifications and ac- 
count for about 7 per cent of our total annual 
steel production. They are used especially in 
producing our high quality alloy and stainless 
steels 

In the electric furnace, great carbon elec 
trodes are suspended through the top of the fur- 
nace to the level of the metal charge. An elec- 
tric are is set up between these electrodes and 
the metal, generating intense heat during the 
refining process that ordinarily requires six to 
eight hours. Some electric furnaces can make 
100 tons of steel or more in a single heat 

The charge consists almost entirely of careful- 
ly selected iron and steel s rap. Scrap is one of 
our valuable national resources, since its use in 
steelmaking may permit important economies 
in the steelmaking process. In 1954 the steel 
industry consumed over 47 million tons of iron 
and steel scrap in its furnaces 


STEEL and Its Qualities 


Iron is the product of smelted iron ore. The 
most commonly used steel, known as carbon 
steel, is essentially refined iron containing spe- 
cific amounts of carbon, manganese and silicon 
It is an excellent general purpose product 

An alloy steel is made by mixing various alloy- 
ing metals with carbon steel to give it properties 
necessary for special uses. For example, the 
addition of substantial amounts of nickel and 
chromium produces a steel that is heat and cor. 
rosion-resistant. Steel with 18 per cent chrom- 
ium and 8 per cent nickel (a famous formula 
frequentiy referred to as “18-8") is the stainless 
steel used commonly for streamlined trains, food. 
handling machinery, hospital equipment, and 
other products in which corrosion is harmful 


High-strength steels are produced by adding 
very small amounts of various alloying elements. 
Steels of this type can be made considerably 
tronger than nonalloyed steels of the same 

eight. 

Free machining steels are made by adding 
lead, sulphur, or selenium. These are used for 
parts subjected to fast and extensive machining. 

There are many formulas for steel, each with 
ts own use. Steel containing 4 per cent sili- 
con possesses the magnetic qualities needed for 
electrical apparatus. ‘Twelve per cent manganese 
produces a tough steel for railroad crossings, 

tches, and power shovels. Eighteen per cent 
tungsten produces high-speed tools that do not 
lose their cutting ability even when they become 
red-hot. Four per cent nickel contributes tough- 
ness to steel used for gears while chromium is 
used in steels for bearings 

There are literally hundreds of different kinds 
of steel, and new types to meet new needs are 
being developed. The various kinds of steel we 
have today provide us with the most important 
group of engineering materials known to man 


FURNAGE to Finishing Mills 


Whether steel is made by the open hearth, 
Bessemer, or electric furnace process, it is tapped 
from the furnace into a huge ladle and then 
poured into a number of smaller cast iron con- 
tainers called ingot molds. When the molten 
mre tal soliditue sin the mold, it 1s « alled an in vot, 

A stripper crane removes the molds from the 
ingots so that the ingots can be taken to soaking 
pits (oil or gas fired furnaces) where they re- 
main until they are brought to a uniform roll- 
ing temperature of about 2200 br 

The heated ingots are then taken one at a time 
to the blooming mill, a semi-finishing mill. This 
mill reduces the ingot gradually in cross section 
between two large rolls until it becomes a bloom 
6” to 14” square), a billet (4” to 6” square ) 
or a slab (a flat piece of steel at least twice as 
wide as it is thick) 

Billets, blooms and slabs are considered semi- 
finished products. From the blooming mill they 
go to the finishing mills 


The FINISHING MILLS 


7 ne five major types of finishing mills may 

be of interest to the student. Each of them 
rolls steel into shapes that will be fabric ated by 
other American industries 

1. Plate mills roll slabs into steel plates for 
high-pressure boilers, ships, tanks, locomotives, 
and railroad cars. The men who operate these 
mills are skilled craftsmen, for they must know 
precisely how to adjust the rolls to get the de- 
sired finished size. As the stcel passes through 
each set of rolls it is reduced in cross section 
and lengthened. 

2. Sheet and strip mills convert slabs into 
coils of steel sheet and strip in one continuous 
operation. The series of rolls through which the 
steel passes is often a quarter of a mile long 
and the steel may travel thirty miles per hour. 

Phe continuous hot sheet and strip mill, first 
used in this country in 1923, has made possible 
great increases in the output of flat rolled steel 
products. Steel sheets and strip have many im- 
portant uses, such as in the manufacture of au- 
tomobile bodies, refrigerators, and exterior wall 
panels ot mode rm office buildings 

Steel sheets, like other flat rolled products, are 
sometimes also cold rolled, called cold finishing, 
in the course of being reduced to final thickness 
Cold finishing gives steel a superior finish and 
also improves its mechanical properties 

+. Bar mills and mills making wire rods finish 
the steel required for many special products fa- 
miliar to every American, 


Steel bars are rolled from billets into shapes 
that may be square, round, oval, hexagonal, or 
almost any shape desired. From such bars comes 
steel for making fence posts, for reinforcing 
concrete, for producing tools like hammers and 
pliers and screwdrivers, for making items as 
various as spark plugs and bed rails. Bar mills 
also roll thin gauge materials which are then 
slit into desired widths to make bailing strip, 
hoop, cotton tie, and similar products. 

Wire rods are usually rolled from bars or small 
billets that may be 1% to 2% inches square- 
and sometimes larger. Today’s modern continu- 
ous mill can roll rod at the rate of almost a mile 
a minute. The rods are then made into wire by 
being drawn through a series of dies. The dies 
must be made of some extremely hard materials. 


Steel is tapped from an open hearth furnace into a 


For drawing fine wire, diamond dies are used. 
The dies become successively smaller, until the 
drawn wire is reduced to the required diameter. 

4. Rails and various structural shapes used in 
the building industry are rolled from blooms on 
rail and structural mills. The steel is passed 
through rolling stands as many times as re- 
quired to form it into a finished piece of the 
size and shape. 

5. The pipe and tube mills produce both 
welded pipe and seamless tubing. Welded pipe 
is produced from flat rolled steel of the re- 
quired thickness, which is then bent into cyiin- 
drical form and welded where it meets. Seam- 
less pipe is produced from a solid round billet 
by piercing it with a mandrel to form a hollow 
shell. Tubing may be several inches in diameter 
or it may be drawn so fine that it can be used 
as a hypodermic needle. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

|. To those who have never seen steel rolled in- 
to various shapes and forms, the word “rolling” 
may suggest only a flat rolled product, like 
dough rolled with a rolling pin. To help suggest 
what grooved rollers will do, your class might 
cut various kinds of deep notches opposite each 
other in two wooden spools placed side by side. 
Mold a piece of clay into a round form like a 
piece of chalk. See what finished steel shapes 
can be rolled by rolling the clay through the 
notches in the spools 

2. To illustrate how thin flat rolled steel sheets 
can take on enormous strength when pressed 
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-into certain shapes, one can take a flat sheet of 
good quality writing paper, about 8% by 1! 
inches. “Corrugate” this paper, by folding and 
refolding it lengthwise, into half-inch accordion 
pleats. Then lay this corrugated paper across 
two books that are stood on end, about 8 inches 
apart, using the books as piers. The corrugated 
paper should support the weight of another 
book. Quite similarly, steel is formed into vari- 
ous structural shapes that increase its load- 
Carrying Capacity. 

3. IMustrate the making of seamless steel pipe 
by taking a round “billet” of modeling clay 
about two inches long and three times the di- 
ameter of a lead pencil and piercing it with a 
pencil used as the “mandrel.” Illustrate how the 
clay can then be rolled, with the mandrel in it, 
to increase its length and reduce its thickness. 


USES of STEEL 


! THIS point, your unit on iron and steel 

becomes most closely related to the lives 
of your boys and girls. There are several ap- 
proaches to a study of the many products made 
from iron and steel. 

One is to follow through each type of finish- 
ing operation and see what becomes of its end 
products. From the structural steel and plate 
mills, for example, come many of the products 
that children commonly associate with iron and 
steel production. 

The beams and girders piled beside a big con- 
struction job are examples of structural steel 
used to erect tall buildings; to form the frame- 
work of factories, hotels, and hospltals; to build 
roads and span rivers and streams; and to build 
transmission towers fer power lines, radio, and 
television. Equipment for oil fields and natural- 
gas wells, and the water towers of rural areas, 
are produced by the same method. America’s 
streamlined trains depend upon steel rails, axles, 
and wheels. The heavy plates used in the hulls, 
decks, and superstructure of ships and in mak- 
ing boilers and containers which must withstand 
pressure all come from these mills 

While structural steel and plates have trans- 
formed the outward appearance of the country, 
the products of the sheet and strip mills have 
affected greatly the day-to-day lives of Ameri- 
cans. 

Roofing, galvanized sheeting and pails, drums, 
cans, and other containers use sheet steel coated 
with tin or zinc. 

The “tin” cans for food preservation are 
made of sheet steel with a very thin layer of tin. 

Automobile bodies, auto fuel tanks, oil drums, 
stove and refrigerator bodies, mailboxes, license 
plates, washing machines, dishwashers, and toys 
are made of sheet steel that is later painted or 
finished with an enamel. Quonsets and other 
types of prefabricated buildings also are made of 
sheet steel. 

A flat, thin piece of steel can be manufac- 
tured into innumerable products—razor blades, 
door hinges, hospital sterilizers, and parts for 
typewriters. 

The products of the bar and wire rod mills 
contribute to our convenience and comfort 
They are made into products such as wire, wire 


Steel is used in modern trains . . . 


rope, cable, coat hangers, pins and needles, and 
strings for musical instruments. 

About one-third of all wire is coated to make 
it more durable or decorative. Nails, chair and 
bed springs, fence, bolts, screening and strain- 
ers are common wire products. 

Spark plugs, screwdrivers, hammers, and 
pliers, as well as steel for concrete reinforce- 
ment come from steel bars. 

Twentieth-century America is highly depend- 
ent upon the flow of liquids and gas through 
steel pipe. Pipe and tube mills produce trans- 
mission lines for water, petroleum products, and 
natural gas. They also produce the pipes to 
circulate the freezing agent in refrigerator sys- 
tems, and they produce tubes for boilers. A 
steam railroad locomotive contains a mile of 
steel boiler tubing. Steel tubing has long been 
used in the making of bicycles, ship masts, and 
poles; a newer use is in attractive lightweight 
furniture. 

After the applications of various finishing 
mills are understood, the real significance of 
their products can be best understood by seeing 
how they are used in the home, on the farm, in 
transportation, construction, and industry. Even 
in your own classroom you will find a score of 
uses for steel 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
1. List evidences of iron and steel visible in your 
own school such as steel frames for desks, lock- 
ers, wastebaskets, book shelving, and cafeteria 
equipment. Don’t forget scissors, doorknobs, 
locks, rulers, pens, clips, and countless small 
objects in everyday use 
2. A committee can find many facts about the 
use of iron and steel in road construction 
3. Visit, if possible, a construction job where a 
building is being erected. Stress the variety of 
structural steels needed for the building. Check 
to see if its exterior walls are stainless or 
porcelain enamel stecl. Discuss how steel is re- 
placing wood and other materials, and what this 
means to the durability and fireproof qualities 
of buildings 
4. Visit any modern plant. Look over the ma- 
chinery at work. Discuss the importance of 
standardization and interchangeability of parts. 
5. Make a large frieze in sections, with the 
headings, Home, Transportation, Farm, Con- 
struction, and Industry. Include as many uses 
of steel in each section as possible. 


SUMMARY and CULMINATION 
ACTIVITIES 


By the time your students have completed 
their study of steel they will have a picture of 
the production story and an awareness of the 
importance of steel in everyday living. 

Your greatest interest, of course, is in the un- 
derstandings, appreciations, and skills your pu- 
pils acquire through the unit of work. The spe- 
cific objectives decided upon by you and the 
class will probably vary somewhat from those 
of any other similar group 

It is likely, though, that your pupils will de- 


velop concepts of stcel’s durability and versa- 
tility as exemplified by its contributions to 
machinery for manufacturing and agricul- 
ture 
construction and our forest conservation 
program 
refrigeration, canning, surgical tools, sani- 
tary facilities, and healthful living 
the stability of our economy through the 
plants and people (650,000) that make up 
the steel industry 
and scores of other phases of our mode of 
living 

Your study of iron and steel may well culmi- 
nate in a special program of some type. it may 
be held during an assembly or a special visiting 
time in your own room to which parents or 
other classes are invited 

Many of the activities can grow out of proj- 
ects carried on during the unit. For example, 
as children make reports they can be recorded 
on tape and replayed during the program. Be- 
cause your group has probably gathe red a lot of 
new information, they may want to present a 
panel discussion on the uses of iron and steel. 

A series of short skits provides an interesting 
method of review. A scene in a hardware store; 
conversations among riveters in a shipyard; or a 
scene showing workers in a hotel kitchen all 
demonstrate uses of steel 


SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS 
AILABLE 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


American Iron and Steel Institute: Three pamphiets, 
Charting Steel's Progress, The Picture Story of 
Steel, A Teacher's Guide to Industry-Produced Ref- 
erence and Audio-Visual Materials on Iron and 
Steel; and a schematic layout, Major Steps in Steel- 
making (350 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y single 
copies of each free) 

Bethlehem Steel Co.: Steel in the Making (Publica- 
tions Dept., Bethlehem, Pa.) 

United States Steel Corp.: Steel Making in America 
(Public Relations Dept., 71 Broadway, New York 6, 
N.Y.; one per class) 

TEACHING UNITS 

American Iron and Steel Institute: “Men and Iron” 
and “Men and Steel,” two fifth-grade teaching 
units (available in classroom quantities without 
charge ). 

United States Steel Corp Making Iron and Steel, 
picture packet and teaching manual (Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 71 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y.) 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


American Iron and Steel Institute: Three filmatrips, 
*(Cradle of an American Industry, *Discovery at 
Saugus, *Steel and the Nation (a print of each 
free to a school system; additional, $1.00 each) 

: Pioneer of Progress, movie (Send request 

to Modern ‘Talking Picture Servier, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.; free except 
for postage ) 

Bethlehem Steel Co.: This Is Steel, movie (Publications 

Dept., Bethlehem, Pa.; free except for posage ) 

Inited States Steel Corp.: *How Steel Is Made, tlow 

chart, filmstrip, and kit of raw materials and 

products (Public Relations Dept., 71 Broadway, 

New York 6, N.Y.; single copy free) 

Steel—Man's Servant, movie (send re- 
quest to U.S. Steel Corp., Film Distribution Center, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.; free 
except for postage) 

*(Includes accompanying teaching suggestions, ) 


Your library probably contains other materials deal- 
ing with iron and steel, For example, World Rook 
Encyclopedia contains interesting information on the 
subject 


American lron and Steel Institute 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York |, M.Y. 


Produced under supervision of Hill and Knowlton, tnx 
Education Depariment, Albert L. Ayers, Director 
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into certain shapes, one can take a flat sheet of 
good quality writing paper, about 8% by 11 
inches. “Corrugate” this paper, by folding and 
refolding it lengthwise, into half-inch accordion 
pleats. Then lay this corrugated paper across 
two books that are stood on end, about 8 inches 
apart, using the books as piers. The corrugated 
paper should support the weight of another 
book. Quite similarly, steel is formed into Vari- 
ous structural shapes that increase its load- 
Carrying Capacity 

4. IMbustrate the making of seamless stecl pipe 
by taking a round “billet” of modeling clay 
about two inches long and three times the di- 
ameter of a lead pencil and piercing it with a 
pencil used as the “mandrel.” Illustrate how the 
clay can then be rolled, with the mandrel in it. 
to increase its length and reduce its thickness 


USES of STEEL 


A i tities point, your unit on iron and steel 
becomes most closely related to the lives 
of your boys and girls. There are several ap- 
proaches to a study of the many products made 
from iron and steel 
One is to follow through each type of finish- 
Ing ope ration and see what becomes of its end 
products. From the structural steel and plate 
mills, for example, come many of the products 
that children commonly associate with iron and 
steel production 

‘I he bee Arnis and girders pile d beside a big cone 
struction job are examples of structural steel 
used to erect tall buildings; to form the frame- 
work of factories, hotels, and hospitals; to build 
roads and span rivers and streams; and to build 
transmission towers for power lines, radio, and 
television. Equipment for oil fields and natural- 
gas wells, and the water towers of rural areas, 
are produced by the same method. America’s 
streamlined trains depend upon steel rails, axles, 
and wheels. The heavy plates used in the hulls, 
decks, and superstructure of ships and in mak- 
ing boilers and containers which must withstand 
pressure all come from these mills 

While structural steel and plates have trans 
formed the outward appearance of the country, 
the products of the sheet and strip mills have 
affected greatly the day-to-day lives of Ameri- 
cans 

Roofing, galvanized sheeting and pails, drums 
cans, and other containers use sheet steel coated 
with tin or zine 

The “tin” cans for food preservation are 
made of sheet stee] with a very thin layer of tin 

Automobile bodies, auto fuel tanks, oil drums, 
stove and refrigerator bodies, mailboxes, license 
plates, washing machines, dishwashers, and toys 
are made of sheet steel that is later painted or 
finished with an enamel, Quonsets and other 
types of prefabricated buildings also are made of 
sheet steel 

A flat, thin piece of steel can be manufac. 
tured into innumerable products—razor blades, 
door hinges, hospital sterilizers, and parts for 
typewriters 

The products of the bar and wire rod mills 
contribute to our convenience and comfort 
They are made into products such as wire, wire 


Steel is used in modern trains . . . 
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rope, cable, coat hangers, pins and needles, and 
strings for musical instruments 
About one-third of all wire is coated to make 
it more durable or decorative. Nails. chair and 
bed springs, fence, bolts, screening and strain- 
ers are common wire products 

Spark plugs, screwdrivers, hammers, and 
pliers, as well as steel for concrete reinforce- 
ment come from steel bars. 

Twentieth-century America is highly depend- 
ent upon the flow of liquids and gas through 
steel pipe. Pipe and tube mills produce trans- 
mission lines for water, petroleum products, and 
natural gas. They also produce the pipes to 
circulate the freezing agent in refrigerator sys- 
tems, and they produce tubes for boilers. A 
steam railroad locomotive contains a mile of 
steel boiler tubing. Steel tubing has long been 
used in the making of bicycles, ship masts, and 
poles; a newer use is in attractive lightweight 
furniture 

Alter the applications of various finishing 
mills are understood, the real significance of 
their products can be best understood by seeing 
how they are used in the home, on the farm, in 
transportation, construction, and industry. Even 
in your own classroom you will find a swore of 
uses for steel 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
1. List evidences of iron and steel visible in yout 
own school such as steel frames for desks, lock- 
ers, wastebaskets, book shelving, and cafeteria 
equipment. Don’t forget scissors, doorknobs, 
locks, rulers, pens, clips, and countless small 
objects in everyday use 
2. A committee can find many facts about the 
use of iron and steel in road construction 
4. Visit, if possible, a construction job where a 
building is being erected. Stress the variety of 
structural steels needed for the building. Check 
to see if its exterior walls are stainless or 
porcelain enamel steel. Discuss how steel is re- 
placing wood and other materials, and what this 
means to the durability and fireproof qualities 
of buildings 
+. Visit any modern plant. Look over the ma- 
chinery at work. Discuss the importance of 
standardization and interchangeability of parts. 
5. Make a large frieze in sections, with the 
headings, Home, Transportation, Farm, Con- 
struction, and Industry. Include as many uses 
ol ste | in eat h section as possible 


SUMMARY and CULMINATION 
ACTIVITIES 


By the time your students have completed 
their study of steel they will have a picture of 
the production story and an awareness of the 
importance of steel in everyday living. 

Your greatest interest, of course, is in the un- 
derstandings, appreciations, and skills your pu- 
pils acquire through the unit of work. The spe- 
cific objectives decided upon by you and the 
class will probably vary somewhat from those 
of any other similar group. 

It is likely, though, that your pupils will de- 
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velop concepts of steel’s durability and versa- 
tility as exemplified by its contributions to: 
machinery for manufacturing and agricul- 
ture 
construction and our forest conservation 
program 
refrigeration, canning, surgical tools, sani- 
tary facilities, and healthful living 
the stability of our economy through the 
plants and people (650,000) that make up 
the steel industry 
and scores of other phases of our mode of 
living. 

Your study of iron and steel may well culmi- 
nate in a special program of some type. It may 
be held during an assembly or a special visiting 
time in your own room to which parents or 
other classes are invited. 

Many of the activities can grow out of proj- 
ects carried on during the unit. For example, 
as children make reports they can be recorded 
on tape and replayed during the program. Be- 
cause your group has probably gathered a lot of 
new information, they may want to present a 
panel discussion on the uses of iron and steel. 

A series of short skits provides an interesting 
method of review. A scene in a hardware store; 
conversations among riveters in a shipyard; or a 
scene showing workers in a hotel kitchen all 
demonstrate uses of steel 


SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIALS 
AVAILABLE 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


American Iron and Steel Institute: Three pamphlets, 
Charting Steel’s Progress, The Picture Story of 
Steel, A Teacher's Guide to Industry-Produced Ref- 
erence and Audio-Visual Materials on Iron and 
Steel; and a schematic layout, Major Steps in Steel- 
making (350 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.; single 
copies of cach free) 

Bethlehem Steel Co.: Steel in the Making ( Publica- 
tions Dept., Bethlehem, Pa.) 

United States Steel Corp.: Steel Making in America 
(Public Relations Dept., 71 Broadway, New York 6, 
N.Y.; one per class) 

PEACHING UNITS 

American Iron and Steel Institute: “Men and Iron” 
and “Men and Steel,” two fifth-grade teaching 
units (available in classroom quantities without 
charge ). 

United States Steel Corp.: Making Iron and Steel, 
picture packet and teaching manual (Public Rela- 
tions Dept., 71 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y.). 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


American Iron and Steel Institute: Three filmstrips, 
*Cradle of an American Industry, *Discovery at 
Saugus, *Steel and the Nation (a print of each 
free to a school system; additional, $1.00 each). 

: Pioneer of Progress, movie (Send request 
to Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.; free except 
for postage ) 

Bethlehem Steel Co.: This Is Steel, movie ( Publications 
Dept., Bethlehem, Pa.; free except for postage). 
United States Steel Corp.: *How Steel Is Made, flow 
chart, filmstrip, and kit of raw materials and 
products (Public Relations Dept., 71 Broadway, 

New York 6, N.Y.; single copy free). 

Steel—Man's Servant, movie (send re- 
quest to U.S. Steel Corp., Film Distribution Center, 
525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.; free 
except for postage). 

*(Includes accompanying teaching suggestions. ) 


Your library probably contains other materials deal- 
ing with iron and steel. For example, World Book 
Encyclopedia contains interesting information on the 
subject 


American lron and Steel Institute 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York |, N.Y. 


Produced under supervision of Hill and Knowlton, inc, 
Education Department, Albert L. Ayars, Director 
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Let's Read 


Prepare a library-table dis- 
play of books and stories about 
children from other countries. 
A committee can get them from 
the library. If the librarian 
is alerted beforehand, she will 
undoubtedly have a selection 
ready for the committee to ex- 
amine. Perhaps someone will 
want to tell the class about 
one of these books that he has 
read. In such a@ case, suggest 
he find in the book, ways in 
which these.children and he 
himself are alike. Have him 
point out things both he and 
they would like to do. 


Give to UNICEF 


Probably the UN agency with the most interest 
to children is the United Nations Children's 
Fund (UNICEF). They can easily understand that 
this organization works to feed, 
give medicine to underprivileged children 
The class may wish to 
They can follow the na- 
tionwide Trick or Treat project (instead of 
asking for food treats on Halloween, asking for 
sponsor a candy and popcorn 
sale, or have a class circus or carnival to 
raise money. All UNICEF gifts should be mailed 
to the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 


throughout the world. 
contribute to UNICEF. 


money for UNICEF), 


tions, N.Y. 


clothe, and 


United Na- 


A Birthday Party 


this important event. 


Activities for UN Week 


October 24 is UN Day because by that date 
in 1945 enough nations had signed the chart- 
er to put the organization to work. This 
year marks the tenth-year celebration of the 
UN. You will certainly not want to ignore 
What could be more 


appropriate than a birthday party with cake 


and candles? Let each child represent a 
country, but rather than wear national 

costumes, suggest each make a small flag 
of his country. 


make good flag poles. While the cake is 


Pencils in balls of clay 


being eaten, each can tell something inter- 


esting about his country, This will in 


volve research to find interesting facts, 


Geographic Concepts 


This is a good time to stress 
the geographic concepts of town, 
county, state, nation, conti- 
nent, world. A class committee 
can make a chart defining these 
terms. Ask children about other 
towns they have visited, states, 
and countries. Play a game in 
which a child names a town, 
state, or country and another 
child matches it with one of the 
same classification. For ex- 
ample, if a child says, "Bos- 
ton," another will say, "Cleve- 
land," or if one says, "Texas," 
another might say, "Oregon," 
and so on. 


Finding Materials 


the UN are available from many 
sources, 
some pamphlets, 


their catalogue. 


only helpful in itself but also 


Materials to aid in a study of 


Your librarian may have 
Send $.50 to the 
Department of Public Information of 
the United Nations, Sales and Cir 
culation Section, New York, for 
Studying the VU. 
and Its Specialized Agencies, by 
Leonard S&S. Kenworthy (Brooklyn Col 
lege, Brooklyn 10; $.60), is not 


contains a large bibliography of 


books, pamphlets, films, and so on, 
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MILDRED MILES MAIN 


Instructor, National College of Education, 
Evanston, Ilinois 


wien comes first, the chicken or the egg?” 
W is a problem that fades into insignificance 
compared with the current educational prob- 
“Which 
comes first, a sight vocabulary o1 phonics?” 
Authorities have heatedly disagreed on this 
problem and the lay public has added to the 
furor, but out of the chaos a beam of light 
shines through the dark to guide us toward a 
balanced procedure, 
Let us consider some of the varying thoughts 


lem concerning beginning reading 


on phonics within the last few years 

Dr. David Russell says, “The teacher relies 
on a combination of methods rather than single 
methods such as the ‘look-say’ and ‘phonics’ 
methods.” He goes on to say, “A program of 
phonetic analysis must be intrinsic 
is essentially a system of generalizing about the 
sounds of words; and before the child can gen- 


Phonics 


eralize, he must know a number of word sam- 
ples which illustrate the generalization.” ' 
Rudolf Flesch, book Why Johnny 
Can't Read has created much discussion, feels 
that phonics is the only practic al method ol 
the university 


whose 


teaching reading, but most ol 
reading authorities have agreed that some sight 
should be built up before word 


How large this preliminary 


vocabulary 
analysis is bewun 
sight vocabulary should be is a moot question. 

Clarence Stone withhold 
analysis until the primer stage He says, “Pre- 


would phonetic 


vious to the primer stage, word recognition 
should be on the basis of visual perception and 
context clues with no attention to phonetic 
aids.” 

Edward Dolch believes that any program for 
the teaching of reading must include phonic 


Children Learn to Read (Ginn & 
Used by permission 


1 David Russell 
Co., 1040), p. 144 


2Clarence Stone: Progress in 
(Webster Pub, Co., 1960), p. 333. 


Primary Reading 
Used by permission. 
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methods, but he would withhold phonetic 
analysis until second grade, for the most part. 
He says, “The first grade is the time for instant 
sight recognition of the common sight words. 
It is not the time for puzzling and analyzing.” ° 

Paul McKee, however, advocates that word 
analysis be taught early in grade one. In his 
book, The Teaching of Reading, he says, “But 
the sight method will be used exclusively for 
only a short time. Very soon the teacher will 
begin to teach phonetic elements and structural 
elements which are contained in familiar words 
already learned by sight and which are needed 
for identifying independently strange words to 
be met in subsequent reading. In fact, any one 
of certain phonetic elements which need to be 
taught, such as a single consonant (t), a speech 
gr), in 
the initial position in a word, will be taught as 
soon as the list of words already learned by 
sight includes two or three words which begin 
with that phonetic clement and which therefore 
can be used for introducing the clement.” 

He goes on to say, “Likewise, any one of cer- 
tain structural need to be 
taught—a suffix such as ed, es, ing added to a 
base word to make a variant 


consonant (ch), or a consonant blend 


elements which 
will be taught as 
soon as the list of words already learned by sight 
includes two or three words which contain that 
element and which therefore can be used for 
These phonetic ele- 
ments and structural elements can then be used 


introducing the element 


by the child, not only as aids for remembering 
the forms of words already taught by the sight 
method or as clues in identifying other words to 
be taught partially by that method, but also in 
conjunction with the context as aids in identi- 
fying strange printed words independently.” * 

Dolch admonishes us that “the reason for the 
learning of common words as sight words is 
that we want the child to get the habit of whole 
word perception 

Tinker says, “Single letter phonetics (sound- 
ing of individual letters) is useful at any level 
of reading for analysis of strange words or un- 
(syllable or the root) of words, 
Nevertheless, larger structural units should be 


familiar parts 


employed for analysis wherever possible. In 

general, letter phonics are used when other 

techniques fail.” 
What are 

states them as follows: 

Py ree} tion Abilities 

1. Genera! pattern, 

2. Special characteristics of the 

the word 

3. Similarity to known words. 

4. Recognition of 

words. 

Association Abilities 

5. Use of picture clues. 

6. Use of context clues. 

Analytical Ability 

7. Phonetic and structural analysis of the word. 
Because Russell placed phonics last on his 

list, it does not necessarily follow that he meant 

it to be least important 

however, that there are other useful techniques 


Russell 


these other techniques? 


appearance of 


familiar parts in longer 


He is recognizing, 


for word getting 

Rudolf Flesch, on the other hand, recognizes 
only one technique for word getting and he 
In his 

5 Edward Dolch The Teaching of Sounding (Gar- 
rard Press, 1951), p. 30. Used by permission. 

4 Paul MeKee: The Teaching of Reading (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1948), p. 200. Used by permission. 

5 Dolch, ibid., p. 3. 

6 Miles Albert Tinker: Teaching Elementary Read- 
ing (Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952), p. 145 
Used by permission, 


‘ ” 
characterizes all others as “guessing. 


Used by permission. 


book Why Johnny Can’t Read he says, “Phon- 
ics is not ‘one of the many techniques the child 
can use to unlock the meanings of words’— 
phonics is simply the knowledge of the way 
spoken English is put on paper.” * 

Others feel that since most people are more 
dominantly “eye-minded” than “ear-minded” it 
seems sensible to appeal first to the eye for 
Phonetic attack should be dealt with 
very shortly after, as a check on the other 
methods. 

For example, getting a clue from context 
could be highly inaccurate if not double- 
checked by sounding out at least a part of the 
word, where two words would have similar 
meaning and fit in with the context, such as 
meadow and pasture. Analyzing these words 
phonetically would immediately check the ac- 
curacy of the thought the reader had in mind, 

Getting words from context is looked upon as 
a valuable tool for unlocking words mainly be- 
cause it forces the reader to think of the mean- 
ing of the sentence. Since getting meaning 
from the printed page is the prime aim of read- 
ing, this method would seem to have a place, 
keeping in mind that context clues cannot be 
trusted too far for accuracy without a check. 


memory. 


Teaching the Vowel Sounds 


How and when phonics should be taught has 
been argued back and forth for a long time but 
the greatest difference of opinion among the 
authorities seems to be when to teach the vowel 
sounds. 

Some advocate delaying the teaching of these 
sounds until the second grade. Others would 
begin with them. Perhaps this uncertainty is 
due to the fact that the thirteen vowel sounds 
in English may be represented in one hundred 
four ways, as Russell points out. However, he 
also states that 86 per cent of our English 
monosyllables are phonetic. Since every word 
in English has at least one vowel, it would seem 
almost impossible to ignore vowel sounds for 
any length of time. 

The beacon of light that shines for teachers 
today is that, even though there is disagree- 
ment among specialists about when and how to 
approach phonics, there is no disagreement as 
to the fact that sounds need to be learned. 

Hay and Wingo, in their book called Reading 
with Phonics,” begin with the disputed vowels, 
taking up a, ¢, i, o, and u, and associating them 
with the short sounds of these vowels, as in 
apple, elephant, Indian, ostrich, and umbrella. 


When Should Phonics He Taught? 


Authorities have also disagreed as to whether 
phonics should be taught as part of a reading 
lesson or at an entirely separate time, or both. 

One time that seems highly appropriate is 
the time when the children are doing the pre- 
paratory silent reading of a story before they 
read it aloud. The teacher can quietly help 
each child having difficulty with some particu- 
lar word, or words. The teacher should then 
make a note of these words that have been 
stumbling-blocks. At the end of the silent read- 
ing of the story, when a satisfying conclusion 
has been reached, and before the story is read 
aloud, the words that caused trouble may be 
put on the board. If they have a phonetic ele- 
ment in common with other words known to 
the children, at least in their oral vocabulary, 
put these words on (Continued on page 93) 

7 Rudolf Flesch: Why Johnny Can't Read (Harper 
& Brothers, 1955), p. 122. Used by permission. 


“Julie Hay and Charles E. Wingo: Reading with 
Phonica (J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948). 
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FEED THE PUMPKIN 


On the side of a large cardboard 
carton, draw a big pumpkin face. 
Cut holes for the mouth, eyes, and 
ears, making each large enough for 
a ping-pong ball to go through easily. 
Paint the face orange and the rest of 
the side black. 

Give a number value to each hole 
—two for the mouth, five for each 
eye, ten for each ear. Each person 
has a turn of five throws. When 
everyone has had a turn, make the 
five people with the highest scores 
play off to get the final winner for 
this game. Elizabeth Mathews 


BELLS FOR HALLOWEEN 


A noise maker for Halloween that 
is easy to make is a tin-can bell. 
Drive a hole in the bottom of a can, 
with a nail. (Be sure you select a 
can which has been opened very 
smoothly so as to keep from cutting 
your hand.) Tie one end of a piece 
of heavy twine to a large nail. This 
will form a clapper for the bell. 

About an inch above this nail in 
the twine, tie a knot large enough to 
keep it from sliding through the hole 
in the bottom of the can. Last of all, 
run the free end of the twine through 
the hole in the can, and pull it all the 
way through to the knot. 

To ring your bell, wrap the twine 
about your hand and swing it back 
and forth. To make it very Hallow- 
eeny, paint the can black, and the 
nail and twine orange. Paste pic- 
tures of Halloween figures on the 
can. Alma C. Denny 


SCRAMBLED LEAVES 


The wind blew these leaves so hard 
that even their names are mixed up. 
Can you unscramble them? 


1. lepma 5. tnutehsc 

2. koa 6. lolwiw 

3. mel 7. cukbyee 

4. hircb Harriet Edwards 


HALLOWEEN GAMES 


Pussy Bells—Two “pussies” wearing 
masks without eye slits sit on the 
floor opposite each other. Each pussy 
has a small bell around his neck on a 
ribbon. Each player is given a folded 
newspaper and told to try toswat the 
other, the bells being their only guide. 
The referee also has a bell around his 
neck, and as he moves around he con- 
fuses the two cats. The one who 
swats the other first, wins, and a new 
pussy is chosen. The loser stays in 
the game while the winner becomes 
referee. This procedure is repeated 
until every child in the group has 
had a chance to play. 

Halloween Story—One person tells 
a Halloween story. Each time the 
word “witch” is said, the listeners 
must hiss. When “jack-o’-lantern” is 
used, they must stand up and turn 
around. When “cat”’ is used, they do 
nothing, but when “black cat” is 
mentioned, they change seats. Any- 
one failing to meet the requirements 
must continue the story. Limit the 
game to five minutes so it doesn’t be- 
come boring. Esther M. Payler 


He Came from Another Land—IRVING BERLIN 


IRVING BERLIN ONE 
OUR MOST POPULAR SONG 
WRITERS, WAS BORM IN 
SIBERIA OF JEWISH 
PARENTS. WHEN HE WAS 
FOUR, HIS FAMILY CAME 
70 AMERICA 70 ESCAPE 
PERSECUTION 


BERLIN ASSIGNED Ali ROVALTIES FROM 
"GOD BLESS AMERICA” TO THE G/RL AND 
BOY SCOLITS OF AMFRICA. SO FAR THEY 
HAVE RECEIVED OVER $ 150,000, 


OURING WORLD WAR 
THE SONG "OH HOW 
I HATE TO GET PIN 


THE MORNING” MADE 
HIM VERY POPULAR. 


WHAT SONGS BY IRVING BERLIN DO YOU KNOW? 


and BOYS 


GOBLIN IN THE DARK 


Here is a song dance to sing and 
play. Use the tune of “The Farmer 
in the Dell.’’ One person is the gob- 
lin. The rest form a circle and as 
they sing each verse, the goblin selects 
a witch, the witch a bat, and so on. 


The goblin in the dark, 
The goblin in the dark, 
Hi! Ho! On Halloween 

The goblin in the dark. 


The goblin calls a witch, (repeat) 
Hi! Ho! On Halloween 
The goblin calls a witch. 


The witch calls a bat, (repeat) 
Hi! Ho! On Halloween 
The witch calls a bat. 


The bat calls a ghost, (repeat) 
Hi! Ho! On Halloween 
The bat calls a ghost, 


The ghost says Boo! (repeat) 
Hi! Ho! On Halloween 
The ghost says Boo! 


And they all scream and screech, 
(repeat) 
Hi! Ho! On Halloween 


They all scream and screech. 


Agnes G. Webster 


BFRLIN PUBLISHED H/S FIRST 
SONG WHEN HE WASA SI/NG- 
ING WAITER STILL IN AIS TEENS 
HE SOON THERE TO WORK 
POR A MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE 


i) 


RECENTIY PRESIDENT £/SEWHOWER 
BESTOWED UPON BERLIN A GOLD 
MEDAL OF APPRECIATION. 
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Cooks 


Peel and cut enough potatoes to 
make 2 cups. Chop one «mall onion 
and cook both in a little salt water un- 
til done. Drain off the water. 

Melt 2 tablespoons butter or mar- 
garine in a pan, Add two tablespoons 


Potato Soup 


enriched flour and stir together. Add 
3 cups milk and \% teaspoon salt. 
Cook until slightly thick, stirring con- 
stantly. Then add the drained potatoes, 
onion, and one tablespoon chopped 
pimento. Serve hot with crackers. 


HUNT THE GHOST 


FALLEN 
ADVANCE 4 Lion's > 
LUCKY STAR 
apvance GO00 LUCK 
wrren's ADVANCE 
4 
you wst your © GO BACK HOME 
GO SHOR. you FORGOT youR 
8 FLASHLIGHT 
= = 
& START 
LUCKY Pe START HERE. 
4 HOME [= 


Make a gameboard like this on 
a large sheet of heavy cardboard. 
Color it if you desire. From another 
piece of heavy cardboard, make a 
spinner. Attach a cardboard arrow 
with a brass fastener. Use buttons 
for markers. 


The Riddle Box 


What holds 
| milk? | 


| What did the bald-headed man say | 
when he got a comb for a birthday | 
present? 


| What bites but never swallows? 


When will water stop running 
down hill? 


Who was the first man to travel 
| around the earth? | 


Rules—There is a ghost in the 
haunted house. Start from Home, 
each player spinning in turn. If 
a player lands on a marked space, he 
must obey the orders. The first one 
to reach the haunted house wins the 
game. Frederick D. Brewer 


HALLOWEEN FUN 


Use letters in Halloween with care, 
To find these words hiding there. 
A popular Halloween fowl 
Is the hooting - - -. 
The side of a room or hall 
Is always known as a - - - -. 
Things belonging to you alone 
Are the things you - - -. 
Look for more words now, 
Others are all, we, and how! 
Rosalie W. Doss 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


pojquiesss 
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NOTES FROM Aunt Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys, 

The witching hour of ghosts and 
goblins is almost upon us—and you'll 
be getting out costumes, masks, and 
noisemakers for a night of fun and 
frolic. I hope that most of you are 
planning to go to an exciting Hal- 
loween party—with sweet cider, 
doughnuts, and apples for refresh- 
ments. 

How many of you go around the 
neighborhood for “tricks or treats’? 
That’s a lot of fun, too, but some 
children change this around and do 
their own treating. They do this by 
doing something nice for someone as 
a surprise, usually without letting 
them know who did it. For instance, 
they might leave a bag of apples on 
a shut-in’s porch, or surprise some 
poor children with some repaired 
toys. Maybe you’ll want to try that 
idea. Agnes, Lucifer, and Marsh- 
mallow are going to cut out and bake 
some Halloween cookies for two little 
boys across the street whose mother 
is in the hospital. 

Last month I told you there’d be 
news of a contest in October—and 
here it is. Almost every boy and girl 
likes to make masks or funny faces, 
especially at Halloween time. So we 
thought it would be fun to see who 
could make the funniest and best 
ones. Perhaps your whole class could 
make masks. You could vote to 
choose the best ones or ask another 
class to decide, and send the five best 
ones to Aunt Grace, The Intructor, 
Dansville, N. Y. However you decide 
to do it we hope the entries will bury 
us under! Oh yes, the deadline will 
be on October 24, so you’ll want to 
get busy right away. 

Happy spooking! 

Affectionately, 


Tht 


Dear Aunt Grace, 
I'd like to know what your contest 

prizes usually are. 
Beverly Rogers, Alabama 


Sometimes they are games and toys, 
Beverly, but generally we send the 
winners some interesting new books. 


We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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avery minute, every day 


fights tooth 


Important New Scientific 
Developments in Oral Hygiene... 


made easy to teach with new graded material. Teacher- 
tested kits contain 2 colorful posters for your bulletin 
board, student folders and a teacher’s manual. All material, 
scaled to the pupil’s age level and vocabulary, is prepared 
by the Educational Department of The Instructor 
Magazine. Send for your free teaching aids and start the 
youngsters on the right road to health, hygiene and proper 
care of their teeth. 


© Teeth Rules 


1 LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY DIVISION I 
| Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company i 
Educational Department 
930 Newark Avenue, Jersey City 6, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me ycur + otal Health Kit 
For Grades 1, 2,3 j 
i C) For Grades 4, 5,6 i 
L 
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THEY’RE NEVER TOO YOUNG TO LEARN: 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 


Music Problems 


Beatrice Krone 
Wants to Discuss with You 


Ow school is planning to add an instrumental 
music teacher with the idea that starting at 
fourth grade, the children will choose either 
vocal or instrumental music, but not both. 
What do you think of this? 


THINK it is a great mistake to make children 
I choose between vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic during the elementary grades. Special in- 
strumental experiences never take the place of 
classroom experiences, although they may en- 
hance and enrich them. Talented children, and 
those with no special skills in music, can learn 
much from working together—both in musical 
and social ways. Let the musically talented 
ones make special contributions to the class- 


room music, but don’t remove them from it 


Parents of several children in my room are 
vocal and instrumental musicians. How can 
1 utilize their special abilities with my fifth- 
graders? 


ou are lucky, and I should consider this a 
Y rare opportunity to build fine family ac- 
and thereby, better community rela- 
I suggest some ol these activities: 
duets on such 


tivities, 
tions 

(a) Mother-and-daughtes 
songs as “Whistle, Daughter, Whistle,” or 
mother-and-son or father-and-son duets like 
“Billy Boy” or “There's a Hole in My Bucket,” 
are great fun. There are many other songs for 
this kind of family activity 

(b) Have a “family night” 
which your filth-graders and their parents get 
towether for a festival of family music. 

(c) If some mother is an especially fine pi- 
anist, she might play some of the more difficult 
piano accompaniments for group singing, or for 
assemblies. If one of the fathers plays an or 
chestral instrument, he might play some of th 
harmony parts or descants, along with 


a program in 


The instrument 
may become one of the sources of enrichment 
for all your class singing 

(b) What other instruments besides the au- 
toharp do you have for children to use? Some- 
tumes combining other instruments which they 
can play with the autoharp becomes a real 
source of fun and musical development for the 
group. An with bells, xylophones, 
tonettes or recorders, psalteries, beginning vio- 
lins and clarinets, with the autoharp as the ac- 
companying instrument or combined with the 
piano, if you have one, is a lot of fun for both 
children and their classroom teacher. 

(c) Try letting the children play accompani- 
ments to songs that are not in their books—play- 
ing “by ear.” This usually arouses interest. 

(d) Remember to keep your autoharps 
tune. Nobody likes to play an instrument that 
is out of tune! 


certain books of the series. 


“orchestra” 


In our grades, the children know 
the words to the current lar songs and 
do not seem interested in others. Please 


suggest methods for introducing them to a 
different type of music. 


| bo not know what other types of songs you 
have tried, but apparently they have not 
had the infectious gaiety and engaging rhythmic 
qualities, or haunting which songs 
should have to arouse the interest of children. 
Sometimes the subject matter of the songs we 
attempt to teach children seems to have no 
particular charm for them. 

Try taking one of the popular songs they sing 
as the starting point for discovering songs which 
have some similar qualities. If it’s the “swing” 
of the music they like as in “Oh, What a Beau- 
tiful Morning,” from Oklahoma, look for Aome 


melodies, 


a group of singers. 

If you need further suggestions as to 
specifi examples, feel free to write for 
more information 


Our school has several autoharps, 
but the children don't seem to want 
to use them. How can | develop 
their interest? 
© ANSWER this question adequately 
I would have to ask you such 
(a) At what grade 


questions as these: 
and what is 


level are children, 
the size of the autoharp you are using’ 
If the children are in the upper grades 
instruments, 


these 


and have only five-bar 
they may be bored because the instru 
ment does not challenge them enough, 
and is not adequate for songs requiring 
chords other than I, [V, and V in two 
keys only. Some of the well-known 


textbooks have a complete autoharp 


The following nine specialists will answer 
specific 

dress the 
INSTRUC 
ville, 
addressed envelope. 


Blementary Supervisor, Public Schools, Arlington County, Va. 
Inetructer in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
Professor af Education, University of California, Les Angeles 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 


Professor of Education, Union University, Jackson, Tenn, 
Teacher, Idylleiid School of Music, 
Consultant in Elementary Education, Colorade Department of Education 
Professor of Education, University of Maryland, College Park 


Supervisor of Elementary Education, Public Schools, 


YOUR COUNSELORS 


questions without charge. Ad- 
~ ver counselor, in care of THE 
Editorial Department, Dans- 

N. enclose a stamped, self- 


Arithmetic DEANS 


Art. Jessie 
Audio-Visual Aids DEAN MecLUsKyY 


in charge of Peychological and 
Special Services, Clifton, NJ 


Language—LovuIse OAKLEY 


Idyllwild, Calif. 


Reading—Lucite LATTING 


Science—CLENN ©. BLOUCH 


Social Studies HANNAH M. 


Mishawaka, Ind 


booklet for accompanying songs of 
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COUNSELOR 
of the MONTH 


BEATRICE KRONE 


Teacher, Idyllwild School of Music, 
Idyllwild, California 


folk songs that have a good “swing.” Such a 
song as “Stodola Pumpa” is always enjoyed by 
children of all age levels. The “Hiking Song,” 
“Skip to My Lou,” “Cotton Eyed Joe,” “I Got 
Two Wings,” “Heigh Ho! Come to the Fair,” 
“There’s a Little Black Train A-Comin’” 
are other songs which have a rhythmic swing 
and catchy, easily learned melodies. 

If you have been teaching only the songs in 
your textbook, try a more varied diet by intro- 
ducing supplementary materials. Never before 
has there been so much wonderful material for 
children on the market. If you need further 
information about supplementary materials, feel 
free to write your music counselor. 


Because | have difficulty in singing, | feel 
that the music supervisor should introduce all 
the new songs. wt ge to spend her time 
in musical Ft ee which | feel | can do 
myself. What would you advise? 


N THE first place, | would suggest that you 

have a talk with your supervisor. She should 
be able to suggest some ways by which you 
could introduce new songs, either through re- 
cordings, or by using such instruments as bells. 
In many schools, melodic instruments are pro- 
vided for the use of both teacher and children. 
Those teachers who feel they do not sing well 
are encouraged to learn to play one of the sim- 
ple instruments. 

I think it would be too bad if the children 
got the idea that all new songs were learned 
only from the supervisor, and that their class- 
room teacher could only play the phonograph 
At any rate, a frank discussion of the matter, 
and some division of the listening and singing 
experience, with specific help from the super- 
visor on the special songs that you would like 
to teach, would seem to be the best plan. 


How much emphasis should be 
paring songs and program num for public 
presentation, at the fourth- fifth-grade, 
and sixth-grade levels, either 
local organizations? 

HIS, it seems to me, is a question which 
‘4 each individual teacher has to answer. In 
general, when you feel that “special” programs 
which have to be planned and prepared are 
taking too much time from your regular school- 
work, and that your children are not profiting 
by the experience, it is time to call a halt. 

If your group can share with others some of 
their culminations to units of study, in which 
all the children participate, and which develop 
out of the work they have been carrying on in 
class, some of the tension and pressure which is 
so often felt will disappear. Parents, and other 
adults in the community should understand, 
however, that this type of program is quite a 
different thing from “putting on a good show.” 


NEXT MONTH: Louise Oakley will 


discuss some problems in language. 
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Ivory Snow’s Valuable Back-to-School Offer! 
RAND McNALLY WORLD MAP 


4 


BIG, BEAUTIFUL WALL MAP— 52" x 34" 
MAKES WORLD EVENTS MORE INTERESTING— EASIER TO UNDERSTAND 


@ All countries with 1955 political boundary changes @ Printed in easy-to-read type 


@ Over 2,000 principal cities, rivers, lakes, islands @ No advertising anywhere on map 


H "s all you do Get Ivory Snow in this special package marked “Free Rand McNally 

eres any World Map.” Send us 2 spec ial box top certificates from the Regular-Size 

to obtain map: package, OR | special box-top certificate from the Giant Size. You will , * 
receive a beautiful Rand McNally World Map in full color FREE, : — 

I 99 44/100% PURE 


Note to teacher: You may wish to cut here and display map offer on bulletin board for benefit of students. 


unt I am enclosing: Regular-Size lvory Snow box-top certificates, | 
“ ‘ory snow Giant-Size Ivory Snow special box top certificates. Please 
FREE! Rand McNally World Atlas with P.O. Box 202 send FREE of charge Rand Mc Nally Maps, For an order of 


every order of 10 or more world maps! 


Cincinnati 1, Ohio 10 or more maps I will receive FREE a Rand Me Nally Current 


| Events Atlas, | 
Valuable for classroom use—this Current 
Events World Atlas contains special maps of | Meme / 
all parts of the world with up-to-date bound- | ined | 
ary changes noted—32 pages, paper bound, School cit 
full color. | 

Here’s all you do — have students bring spe- | Addres eA. : : | 
cial Ivory Snow box-top certificates (as out- Cy 
j Anu ate 

lined above} Sead | (We regret this offer is not available in the Pittsburgh, Pa. and 


number. We will send you maps for your 
students PLUS the Current Events Atlas. 


Wheeling, W. Va. areas.) Offer eapires April WO, 1956 
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FRESH FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
Again Available 


Every kit includes « complete teacher's 
manual and 15 twelve-page booklets to 
read, color and assemble. Teachers say 
the material is excellent for study of 
nutrition, words. drawing, color and 
social relationships. Please ask for it 
only if you are a primary teacher, Inclose 
25 to help defray mailing cost. Ask for 
one kit only 


We regret that in the past our supply, 
though large, has not been sufficient, If 
supplies run out, money will be returned 
to those whose requests are not filled 


Prepared by 
Instructor Educational Service Steff 


A Service to American Schools by the 
UNITED FRESH FRUIT 
and VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 
777 Fourteenth St., M.W., 
Washington 5, 0.C. 


Send all requests directly to 
INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE COUPON SERVICE, 
INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Please send the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association's primary kit 
and manual. | inclose 25¢ in coin to help pay cost of mailing. 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
GRADE 
ADORESS 
ciry 


NO. PUPILS 


STATE 


My 
makes teaching 
easier, more 

interesting 


...more FUN! 


® Gueranteed not to leak. 


\ AT LAST! A NEW WRITING-DRAWING 
| INSTRUMENT... DESIGNED FOR TEACHERS 


The magic Marsh "77" makes bold flash cards, posters, 
signs and visual aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention. 
NO special art ability necessary. It's wonderful for cor- 
recting papers. Makes dominant, free-flowing marks, in 
black, red or any color. Once you enjoy using a genuine 
Mersh "77", we guarantee you'll never be without one. 


ONLY MARSH "77" GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES: 
Fits your hand like afine fountain pen. Cap snaps on.off easily. 
Marks any surface, ink driesinstantly. Smooth-Flow ink control. $325 


® Ten colors availabie, 


at echool 
art weply & 


using the Marsh "77". Colortul booklet suggests wotionery 
hundreds of uses. Explains faster lettering methods, basic strokes, ‘ores 


colors. Shows how to havefunwith ‘Pen. It's yours. Write Tedeyt 


MARSH CO. + 96 MARSH BLOG. + BELLEVILLE, ILL. « U.S. 


GET MANY DIFFERENT STROKES AND ART EFFECTS WITH THESE 5 POINTS 
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The Broomstick Cat 
(Continued from page 33) 


There were other brave cats, too. 

Some were middle-size brave. 

And some were only just teeny- 
weeny brave 

But Nicodemus wasnt brave at all. 
And everybody knew it. That's why 
he wasn't invited to the important 
meeting over on Catnip Hill 

Nicodemus didnt care He just 
padded hannily along Kilkenny Street 
this night until he came to Michael 
McGillicudy'’s house Then he sat 
down to rest, because he was so fat 
he never could walk very far without 
esting. 

Nicodemus leaned himself comfort- 
ably against MeGillicudy’s high pick- 
et fence and started to close his eyes 
But a noise on the other side of the 
fence made him prick up his ears and 
listen 

It wasn't a scary noise at all. So 
Nicodemus poked his head around 
the corner and looked 

“Oh, my goodness! Nicodemus 
said. A witch was sitting right there 
on a lone yellow broomstick 

Well!” said the Witch. “I thought 
you'd never come! You promised to 
meet me here at ten oclock. And 
it's almost a quarter to eleven now.” 

Im sorry becan Nicodemus 
He wanted to say he wa sorry but 
somebody had made a mistake. Only 
the witch wouldn't listen 

I should think you would be sor- 
ry,” she said, “keeping me waiting so 
long Here it is almost Halloween 
and we have lots of work to do to 
wet ready.’ 

‘Get ready?” thought Nicodemus 
But he didn't want to get ready. 
ble didn't even like tlalloween. There 
were too many ghosts and goblins out, 
and too many spooky noises, 

I'm afraid Nicodemus began 
again. 

Fut-tut!” interrupted the Witch 
“No need for you to be afraid, All 
you have to do is sit on the back of 
my broomsti k to balance it. 

Oh, dear! The thought of flying 
through the air made Nicodemus’ 
whiskers shiver and shake 

I'm sort of fat for a cat,” he said 

Maybe your broomstick won't fly 
with me on it.” 

The witch looked at him “You are 
a bit rounder than Archibald, my 
regular cat. But I'm sure you'll do. 
Just wait and see.” 

Nicodemus dian t want to wait and 
he didn't want to see. 

But before he knew what was hap- 
pening the Witch picked Nicodemus 
up and set him on the back of her 
broomstick. “See!” she said. “You're 
just the right size.” 

Then with a whoosh! she pointed 
the broomstick into the air Up-up- 
up they went. Over McGillicudy’s 
fence Over telephone poles Past 
trees. And church steeples. Up-up-up! 

Nicodemus’ fur was so soft and silky 
he kept slipping around Half the 
time he was riding under the broom- 
stick instead of on top of it 

The Witch turned around and 
looked at him Please don’t do any 
more tricks,” she said That's what 
happened to Archibald, my regular 
cat. He tried to ride ‘no hands,’ 
and he fell into a tree 

“I'm not doing any tricks,” said 
Nicodemus. Ile was too scared to do 
anything but hang on as hard as he 
could 

“My Archibald has to wear his tail 
in a sling now,” said the Witch, flying 
so close to the moon she almost 
bumped into it “That's why I asked 
you to take his place, Timothy.” 

“Timothy!” said Nicodemus My 
name isn't Timothy.” 


The Witch turned around again. 
“Do you mean to tell me you're not 
Timothy Tuttle, Archibald’s friend?” 

Nicodemus shook his head “Im 
not limothy,” he said. “And I'm not 
anybody's friend, on account of I'm 
an old ‘Scarey Cat.’” 

“Wigs and waffles!” said the Witch. 
pointing the broomstick the other way 
with a swish. “How could I ever have 
made such a stupid mistake?” 

They began to fly through the sky 
faster than ever now 

limothy Tuttle lives two streets 
over from me, said Nicodemus. 

Maybe he’s stili waiting on his cor- 
ner for you.” 

“I'd better go see,” said the Witch, 
straightening her pointed hat that had 
been almost knocked off by the cor- 
ner of a star. 

Nic ode mus ‘ losed his eyes and 
wrapped his tail round and round the 
broomstick He was so scared his 
long black fur stood up straight like 
a brush all around him 

jut after a little while the flying 
flutters went away, and Nicodemus 
could feel the ground under his paws 
igain. 

“There you are!” said the Witch. 
Safe home again! Now I must go 
find Timothy Tuttle.” 

“Thanks for the ride,” Nicodemus 
said politely, hopping off the broom- 
stick. Then he looked around. 

“Oh my goodness!” said Nicodemus 
then. He had landed right on the top 
of Catnip Hill where the important 
cat meeting was 

All the cats stared at him. 

“Where have you been, Nicodemus?” 
asked Christopher, the brave Manx 
cat who lived in the same house as 
the big ferocious bulldog 

“Oh,” said Nicodemus, giving his 
tail a little flip. “I took a ride with a 
witch, that’s all.” 

“On her broomstick?” asked Ajax, 
the Persian cat, who had traveled all 
the way from Calcutta in a subma- 

“That's right,” said Nicodemus. 
“You ought to try it yourself some- 
time.” 

“Not me!” said Christopher. “I'd 
be afraid to fly away up in the air 
like that.” 

“Not me!” said Ajax. “I wouldn't 
ride on a broomstick for all the fish 
in Finnigan’s Market.” 

The rest of the cats looked at 
Christopher and Ajax. Then they 
looked at each other 

“Nicodemus is the bravest cat in 
the whole world,” they said all to- 
gether And they hung a big medal 
around his neck. 

“Oh, thank. you!” said Nicodemus 
The medal was bright and shiny. and 
on the front side it said: J am a Big 
Brave Cat! 

Right away Nicodemus began to 
feel brave 

He stretched himself and shook his 
whiskers and gave his tail another lit- 
tle flip Then he started home 

On the way Nicodemus walked all 
along the top of McGillicudy’s high 
picket fence 

When he reached his own house he 
padded up and down the back steps 
three times without holding on at all 

Then he went inside and hopped 
up on the kitchen window sill. 

He hopped onto the hall chair and 
the living room sofa 

\fter that he went upstairs and 
bounced on the bed in the guest room 
until he was tired 

“Whee!” said Nicodemus. “It’s fun 
to be a brave cat. I’m not going to 
he an ‘old Scarey Cat’ any more.’ 

And he wasn’t. 
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The UN and the Appleton 
Family 
(Continued from page 30 


FATHER—No wonder our government 
has troubles! As for the UN, I've got 
more respect for it now than I ever 
had. Even after good rules are set up, 
each person or group tries to interpret 
those rules for private advantage 

Susan, Debbie, Jack, and Bill come 


on stage.) 

sUSAN~—Here we are. 

jack—And we didn’t come out fight- 
ing. 

rATHER—That's right! We haven't 


had as much fighting lately 
moTHER—But we have other prob- 
lems. The way you children have ap- 


plied the Universal Declaration of Hu- | 


man Rights to your own lives is a good 
start but if you stop there you have 
missed the whole point 

FATHER—In the Preamble, after all 
the whereases, comes this statement: 
“Now, therefore, the General Assem- 
bly proclaims this Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights as a common 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


Oct, 9-15—Fire Prevention 
Week 

Oct. 12—Canadian Thanks- 
giving Day; Columbus Day 
Oct. 15—Poetry Day 

Oct. 16-24—U N Week 
Oct. 24 — United Nations 


Oct. 31—Halloween 


standard of achievement for all peo- 
ples. ...“All peoples in ludes your par- 
ents and friends as well as yourselves 
and human beings on the other side of 
the world. 

MOTHER~ We suggest that your next 
step be to consider the rights of oth 
ers as well as your own. 

pitt—It's going to take a lot of the 
fun out of it, but I'll try 

OTHER CHILDREN—So will I! 


ACT Ill 


Display a sign: “Turee Days La- 
TER. 
(Father is reading a me une 
Mother is dusting the furniure.) 
FATHER (looks up from magazine ) 
Every time I read about the UN I have 


more respect for it. 


and 


moTHER (nods)—That's how I feel 
too. (jack comes rushing on stage, 


wearing a jacket, carrying his books.) 
Hello, Jack. You must have run all 
the way home from schoo! 

JACK (a little out of breath) Uh 
huh, I did. Say, Mom 

mMoTHER— Yes, dear?’ 


yack—May I have Sandy Miller over | 


) 


here sometime? For dinner 

moTHer—Sandy Miller? Isn't he the 
boy from Texas who's always brag- 
ging? 

jack—Well—he does talk about the 
great state of Texas quite a lot. 

raTHeR—I thought you didn't like 
him. 

jack—Aw, he’s not such a bad guy. 
Besides I'm trying a UN experiment. 

moTHER— How is that? 


jack —Well, I've been thinking. Ac- | 


cording to Article 3, we have to re- 
spect other peoples’ lives and their 
freedom. You know, Sandy Miller isn’t 
so bad once you get to know him. He 
just talks a blue streak about Texas 

MOTHER—Well, he can come over to- 
morrow night and tell us all about it 

yack—Gee, thanks, Mom! I'll put 
my books away and then I'll call 
Sandy. (£xits.) 


FATHER—The UN has nothing on the 
Appleton family 

MOTHER Sometimes our 
amaze me 


children 


FATHER—I'm amazed most of the 
time. 

SUSAN (enters from school)—Hi, 
Mom! Dad! I got the most terrific 


idea for my birthday party 
FATHER~Uh-oh! This is 

cost me money 
SUSAN—Mm-mm, but not so much 


going to 


FATHER That's one consolation—a 
small one. 

susaAN~—I want to have a UN Party. 

morner—What will that be like, 
Susan? 

SUSAN~ Well, first, I'm going to in- 
vite my guests to come in costumes 
each from a different country 

mMoTHER—I thought your teacher 
pointed out that clothes like those 
worn in the United States are worn in 
most countries throughout the world 


suUSAN~She did! But we would wear 
folk costumes-the kind that are 
saved for holidays. 

Debbie enters, carrying books 

MOTHER Hello, Debbie Did you 
hear about the party Susan's going to 
have? 

sure did 
give a costume party so she can wear 
your black evening dress, Mom, and 
pretend she's a Spanish dancer. 

Continued on page 105 


She wants to 


FREE teaching aids 


These carefully planned booklets, charts and films provide a fresh 
approach to a variety of classroom subjects through the medium 
of bituminous coal —a natural resource that enters into all our daily 


lives. Send for sample copies of those you plan to use. 


BOOKS 


1. “The Genie Story”"— for intermediate grades—tells in 
colorful cartoon strip form how a boy is shown the 


wonders of coal by a genie. 


2. “Class Report"—for intermediate grades—planned as a 
series of a pupil reports about coal and its use in 
e. 


everyday li 


3. “The Bituminous Coal Story"—for upper grades —tells 
about coal's origin, history, production, uses and future 


uses. Illustrated in color. 


4. “The Beginnings of Coal” — illustrated description of coal’s 


origin. 
CHARTS, MAPS 


5. “Map of Coal Areas in the United States” — a 9” x 16” 


FILMS 


8. “Powering America’s Progress” —16-mm., color, sound 
film 25 mins. long. Shows how coal is mined and used. 


Hailed as one of the finest industrial films ever made. 


9. “The Magic of Coal" —16-mm., black and white, sound 
film 18 mins. long. Shows how coal is mined and used. 

10. “Underground Adventure” —16-mm,, black and white, 
sound film 12 mins. long. A fascinating trip by boys 
through a coal mine. 


11. Three Strip Films available from producer for nominal 


handling costs: (1) “Coal 


Mining: The Story of 


Buried Sunlight” in 29 brilliant full-color pictures, 
(2) “Coal ... Where We Find It and How We Mine It,” 
(3) “The Power of Coal.” Both (2) and (4) are in black 


and white. 


color map ef coal areas and a listing of our nation’s 


coal reserves and annual production. 

6. “Cutaway View of an Underground Mine"— a 12" x 18° 
chart in three colors showing the workings of an under- | Educational Section, Nati 
ground mine with descriptions of modern mtatag | Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


machinery. 


I Coal Associati 


- many important chemical derivatives and products of 


bituminous coal. 


7. “A Miracle of Modern Chemistry" ~-a color chart showing Sead semple copies of seme suasberedi 
| 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 


| 
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Teachers’ 


ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, cach on a separate 8%” x 11” 


sheet Put your name and 


Address 


photograph or sample 


address on each sheet and on every 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 


Insrauctor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be cons 
three doliars upon publication for each article used 


We will pay 


Items (except sea- 
dered rejected, 


and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing. 
Keep your contributions coming! 


ne 


OLD MOTHER WITCH 


unm first- and second-graders 

like to create the characters 
in storybooks from scrap material 
found in the classroom and at 
home. Old Mother Witch is a 
flour sack stuffed with wastepape: 
and tied securely at the top. A 
string that is pulled around the 
sack 6” from the top and tied se 
curely forms the head, Cardboard 
rolls from paper towels stuck into 
holes in the sides at shoulder height 
become the arms. 

We placed her on a _ kinder- 
garten chair Black crepe paper 
wrapped around her body and th: 
chair formed her dress, and anoth- 
er piece of the same material gave 
her a cape. The typical witch's hat 
was made from a cone and a card 
board circle covered with black 
crepe paper. Trimming for her cos 
tume was Orange crepe paper, as 
was also her hair. Her face was 
made of construction paper, with 
black crayon features and a smile 


A three- 


dimensional touch was added with 


of brieht orange crayon 


a long, pointed, orange nose, The 
class felt that she was complete 
when she had an old broom in 
one hand and a trick-or-treat bas 
ket in the other. LESLIE NAGE! 


AN ADOBE HOUSE 


wu attending a class for 
teachers in social studies | 
was impressed with a pupil-made 
adobe house that a teacher brought 
The build 


ine was constructed of shoe boxes 


from her rural school 


covered with a flour-salt-and-sand 
making a convincing 
Slits had been 


cut for the windows, and ladders 


mixture, 
adobe appearance 


had been constructed from twigs 
Beside the house was a small mod- 
el of a loom with a rug in the 
process of being woven Small clay 
jars were set here and there. Indi 
an figures, carved from small wood 
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nother 
Club 


pieces and joined together, were 
part of the They 
dressed in Indian-style apparel. 
The children were very proud of 
their project and were glad to have 
it exhibited, LOIS COWLES 


scene. were 


FOR A LAPEL 


| MAKE an Indian head lapel 
pin, cut a vertical slice from a 
bie cork. Braid three strands of! 
black yarn to a length of 7” and 
knot the ends. Glue center of braid 
across top of cork and tie around 
with colored wool to resemble a 


headband. Let braids fall down 
each side of head. Glue on a feath- 
er. Ink in eyes with black; finger- 
Fasten a 
small safety pin on the back with 


nail polish is the mouth. 


tape AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


HALLOWEEN PARADE 


He annual Halloween parade 

held in our school is looked 
forward to with great anticipation 
by the children. Promptly at the 
stroke of twelve, the pupils who 
eat lunch in school go to the 
rooms set aside for them as dress- 
ing rooms. Teachers are available 
to assist those that require help 
with their costumes. 

When school convenes for the 
afternoon, the children return to 
their classrooms but they sit in dif- 
ferent seats so that there is diffi- 
culty in guessing who is who. The 
children then select the costumes 
which they consider are the oddest 
and the prettiest 
lead their class to join the larger 
parade out on the playground so 
that all may see their costumes 


Those chosen 


HALLOWEEN TABLE DECORATIONS 


five-year-olds had 

fun making jack-o’-lanterns 

out ol paper sac ks to decorate the 
tables for their potluck 
Each pupil brought a small or 


supper 


medium-size sack to school We 
cut up newspaper into strips of 
crumpled and 


squares, which we 
then stuffed in the sacks until they 
were full and round like a pump 
kin. We twisted the top around 
rubber 


and fastened it with a 


band. The stuffed 


painted with orange tempera paint 


sacks were 


and green on the twisted top which 
made the stem of the pumpkin 
We found it easier to cut out the 
eyes, nose, and mouth from black 
construction paper and paste these 
on instead of painting them on. 
We made a face on both sides so 
that the persons seated on each 
side of the table could see the 


face. SARAH E. MULDOON 
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The parade continues to the audi- 
torium where the children go onto 
Then 
the oddest costume and the pret- 
tiest costume of all are chosen by 


the stage by rooms in turn. 


the applause of the children in the 
audience, giving them an opportu- 
nity to do their own selecting and 
also to “let off energy.” Finally 
they all return to their own rooms 
and to parties which they have 
prepared for. MARION VAN WINKLE 


LET PARENTS KNOW 


|* spire of the splendid work 
of the P.T.A. and the closer 
relationship, most 
parents would like to know just 
what and how much their children 
are expected to accomplish in any 
given school year. To satisfy this 
need, I make out a short outline of 
the state course of study require- 


teacher-parent 


ments in the basic subjects for the 
This is sent to 
the parents to keep and check 
their child’s progress with during 
the school term. The parents’ in- 
terest, plus the child’s desire to 
measure up to his requirements, de- 


prescribed grade 


velops better co-operation between 
school and home. MAYME TROXELL 


PENCILS IN NEED 


mM PUPILS in first grade had so 
much trouble keeping pen- 
cils that I finally made a file from 
a flat box with holes punched in 
the top to fit pencils, and each 
child’s name printed under a hole 
I asked each child always to keep 
one pencil in the file, regardless of 
the number he has in his desk. 
Thus we are prepared for writing 
mergencies. VIOLET R. ALEXANDER 


INDIAN PUEBLO 


A LL third grades in our district 
are making a parallel study 
of the Pueblo Indians and “Our 
Community.” In our room we have 
had a lot of fun building a Pueblo 
Materials that we used 
included: cardboard boxes of all 
sizes, tempera, 
brushes, sucker sticks or tongue de- 


village. 


powdered easel 
pressors, construction paper, and 
gummed tape. Using edges of shoe- 
box covers, a good ladder is pro- 
duced. For landscaping we used 
bottle caps in which we put moist 
clay to hold the cactus and shrubs 
Pottery and figurines were mod- 
eled, glazed, and baked, and then 
placed on different levels of the 
pueblo. 

Then for the comparison, our 
base for the modern home was 
made from plaster of Paris into 
which the cardboard for walls was 
All this phase of our 
unit came under the “shelter” di- 
LOIS DORAN 
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vision. 
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HERITAGE 
the BIBLE 


ESTHER SANDERSON 


THE memory of a profusely illustrated Bible Story Book lasts 
from childhood on through later years. The drama of the 
parables like The Lost Sheep, The Good Samaritan, and The 
Prodigal Son have appeal for the emotions and the imagina- 
tion alike. What a wealth of material the Bible supplies—for 
original illustrat'ons and dramatizations that make stories live 
for children! 

When | was teaching sixth grade, my pupils worked out 
a unit on Old World Gifts (described in the November 1954 
issue of The Instructor). In connection with this they made 
Bible story paintings after they had dramatized their favorite 
ones. Tempera paint gives these paintings richness of color 
and contrast of figures and the background. 

The miracle stories such as Daniel in the Lions’ Den, the 
Loaves and Fishes in the New Testament, and the Story of Joseph 
sold by his own brothers into a strange land, furnish much 
picture material. 

The sure appeal of David and Goliath will motivate even 
small youngsters to do original pictures. 

These stories have long been used to develop moral 
character, but have we fully used the heritage of the Bible 
to foster creative art by children? 

The value of dramatizing these stories before attempting 
illustrations or dioramas is that children live the feelings of 
the characters portrayed, as they act the parts. A few pictures 
to show the clothes of the time, and scenes of the Bible 
country, will furnish other details needed to make original 
pictures. 

The old college song NOAH'S ARK is a good one to use 
with very young children, and they can sing it while they 
draw. "The animals went in two by two, 

There's one wide river to cross! 
The elephant and the kangaroo, 
There's one wide river to cross! 
There's one wide river, 

And that wide river is Jordan, 
There's one wide river, 

There's one wide river to cross.” 

(See The Gray Book of Favorite Songs, Hall and McCreary 
Co., Chicago 5.) 

Materials which could be used well to depict Bible stories 
are crayons, chalk, permanently soft clay, cut paper silhouettes, 
and collages of many odds and ends. 


Joseph sold into Egypt 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den 

David and Goliath 

The Israelites cross the Red Sea 
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General Motors offers 
new classroom kit 


“THE AUTOMOBILE STORY” 


A 


wr, 
> 


A l6-page booklet generously illustrated with photographs and STUDENT FOLDERS 


diagrams, It provides resource materials and suggested uses for 
them in the development of the four sections of “The Zum 
mubile Stery"’ entitled, Automobile Is Born,”’ “How 
An Awtomobile Works,”’ ‘Developing New Models,”’ and 
“The Automobile and Modern Living.’’ It is objective and 
nesacommercial throughout 


A 4-page illustrated folder which includes questions 
and suggested activities to stimulate student interest. 
A set of 36 folders is included in the kit. Additional 
sets may be ordered separately, at no charge. 


DEVELOPING NEW MODELS 
Planning and Development The A 


“THE AUTOMOBILE STORY” was compiled and prepared by The Instructor Magazine in cooperation with the Educational Relations Section of the General Motors Department of Public 
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teachers this completely 
automotive transportation 


— A complete resource kit for upper elementary and junior high 


school teachers of science and the social studies. 


N response to requests from educators, 

General Motors has revised and 

expanded its highly successful teaching 

aid, ** The Automobile Story,’ into a com- 

new resource unit for upper ele- 

mentary ond junior high school teachers 
of science and the social studies. 


As a convenience to the teacher, the 
unit is divided into four sections, The 
first deals with the history of the auto- 
mobile. The second explains in simple 


board display. 


Relations. It has been reviewed and tested by a number of classroom teachers. 


WALL CHARTS 
Four 22” x 34” Wall Charts in color ilustrating the 


four sections of ““The Automobile Story’’ are included 
in thie new kit, These are suitable for bulletin 


language how an automobile works. The 
third describes the development and 
production of a new model. The fourth 
outlines the social and economic im pact 
of the automobile on modern living. 


This completely new and expanded kit” 
of materials, offered without charge, 
includes a ‘“Teacher’s Manual,”’ a “‘Stu- 
dent Folder’’ in classroom quantity and 
four colored Wall Charts illustrating 
the four sections of the text, 


SCHOO 


ciry 


for use in my... 


You are cordially invited to write for 
your copy of this new “‘Automobile 
Story’’ kit for your class. A coupon is 


yrovided for 
rdering. 


our convenience i 


EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS SECTION 4 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


Educational Relations Section 
Department of Public Relations 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPOKATION 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


ithout cha slease send me an utomobile Story” Kit 
Without charge, p! j ** Automobile Story" K 


class in 
subject 


SCHOOL ADDRESS 


LONE STATE 
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THIS COUPON IS PROVIDED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE IN ORDERING 
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THE AUT OBILE WORKS 

Consists of Two Major Parts q 
Automobile Progress | = The Wa, 
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planned for in advance 
unavoidably detained five minutes; the assembly 


De You Have BREAKS 
in Your School Day? 


eee time to time during an elementary-school 
day, little intervals occur which cannot be 
a special-class teacher is 


number of children staying for lunch makes it 
necessary to hold some classes in their rooms a 
little beyond the usual time. Such intervals can 
be a complete waste of time and a source of dis- 
cipline problems; or they can be used to the in- 


times. 
is a little late getting started; an unusually large 


he dropped in 
for a minute 


stayed for hours 


H e wanted a fact. And he gained a whole new experience. He was 
interested in “stuff about the moon growing brighter after the 
sun sets.” | helped him find the article he wanted in Volume 10 of 
The Book of Knowledge. He found his fact. But then, he went on reading 
about the moon and the earth and the tides. He didn’t know it, but he 
was being intrigued by the skillful and unique arrangement of 


The Book of Knowledge which leads the child eagerly from page to page. 


As I watched him—past closing time—still engrossed in his reading, 
I knew I'd soon have to remind him of the hour. But, meanwhile, 
I couldn't help a satisfied smile at the new experience he had gained: 
the experience of reading, reading that opens vistas to the mind. 
‘That afternoon he had entered the magic world of written ideas 
and I knew that the chances were heavily in favor of his being 
a reader from then on. From this experience with The Book of 
Knowledge he could well go on to become the happiest and most 


successful of human beings—a well-read man. 


& 


er The madern Book of Knowledge is 19 separate volumes of 
fascinating reading, plus a fully cross-indexed 20th volume. The new 
1955 edition has been importantly revised and newly laid out. Big, 


bleed photographs illuminate the newly-set and more-readable-than-ever 


type. There are 13,000 illustrations including 700 black and white 
and 118 color pictures that never appeared in The Book of Knowledge 
before. There are many more facts in the 1955 Book of Knowledge, 
and a wreater unity and coherence, It is no longer necessary for a child 
to consult many volumes to get the important facts on a subject. 
Altogether, the 1955 Book of Knowledge in the classroom and in the 


library offers you one of the most effective teaching tools ever created. 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE™ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Ine. 


ond subeidiary companies 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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LAWRENCE O. LOBDELL Principal, Clear Stream Avenue School 
MAURICE E. ST. MARY Principal, Forest Road School 
Union Free School District Thirty, 
Valley Stream, New York 


terest and educational advantage of the children. 
The resourceful teacher will have a number of 
activities at her fingertips for filling in these 


The list below is not intended to be exhaustive. 


It is simply a compilation of de- 
vices used by the teachers of one 
school district when any unexpect- 
ed “breaks” occur. 

1. Show and Tell: Sometimes, 
during the course of a lesson, chil- 
dren try to bring into the discus- 
sion experiences which do not real- 
ly fit. Some of these can be saved 
for the “breaks” period. 

2. Playing Teacher: A child calls 
on another for an arithmetic com- 
bination orally or with flash cards; 
the child giving the answer then 
calls on another child for a differ- 
ent combination. The same game 
can be played with spelling words 
or states and capitals. 

3. Rules and Regulations: The 
school rules are discussed by pupils 
and teacher with the reasons be- 
hind the rules being brought out 
clearly. Courtesy, health habits, 
and manners are discussed in the 
same way. 

4. Spelling Game: The teacher 
writes twenty or more spelling 
words on the board; the children 
each copy any five. A child reads 
the words from the board in ran- 
dom order. The pupil whose five 
words are first read calls “Bingo” 
or anything agreed upon. He must 
then spell his five words correctly, 
after which he becomes the caller 

5. Reading Inventory: The 
teacher uses the time to make a 
reading inventory of one or two of 
the slower pupils (see Betts: The 
Informal Reading Inventory) to 
discover their reading levels and 
weaknesses. 

6. Observation Game: Children 
look for a brief time at a display of 
objects, then turn away and recall 
as many as they can. 

7. Physical Exercises: Breathing 
and stretching to offset a period of 
concentration. Exercises may be 
done imaginatively with story-type 
directions or action rhymes. 

8. Writing: Each child composes 
an interesting sentence about an 
object he can see from his seat. Or 
the children make a list of com- 
munity helpers, writing a sentence 
about the work of each. Or ani- 
mals. The possibilities are endless 

9. Seeing Relationships: Odd 
moments spent showing how one 
lesson or another is related to the 
children’s living can help make 
school seem a part of (instead of 
apart from) their lives. 

10. Oral Quizzes: Use in connec- 
tion with social studies, science, 
and so on. They can be patterned 
after “Winner Take All,” “What's 
My Line?” and other quiz shows 

11. Creative: Children make up 
and tell brief imayinative tales or 
invent a little song. 

12. Singing: A “break” is a good 
time to clinch the learning of a 
song, to sing an old favorite, or in- 
troduce a new one. 
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O ctober, with the falling leaves giving em- 
phasis to the fast-changing season, is a month of 
special days and weeks to be observed. Among 
the days are Columbus Day, Poetry Day, and 
the birthday of William Penn and President 
Eisenhower. Weeks to be observed are Fire 
Prevention, Posture, United Nations (tenth anni- 
versary), and Girl Scout. Halloween brings to a 
close those activities which will have significance 
for your class. 


If you teach in an upper grade you will want to 
own the 201/,” x 13” chart put out by Walter 
Kidde & Co., Inc., Advertising Dept., 675 Main 
St., Belleville, N.J., explaining the ABC's of fires 
and of fire protection. Five basic types of fire 
extinguishers, and when and how to use them, 
are graphically described. /t is free. 


For a fire-prevention poster, construct a large 
book of matches and label the stick of every 
match with @ fire-prevention slogan which the 
children compose, as, “Put out campfires three 
times,” “Know the fire-safety rules," “Don't 
leave rags in corners,” and “Matches are poor 
playthings.” 


Here is a “play drill’ in addition of fives and 
tens. Toss a balloon into an empty wastebasket 
(not as easy as it sounds). When one goes in 
and stays, it counts ten, but if it bounces out, it 
counts only five. Let each child have ten throws 
and add up his own score. 


Have you tried Stik-Tacks? They're discs with 
adhesive on both sides, for mounting snapshots, 
children's drawings, clippings, and so on. They 
don't damage the corners; they're invisible; and 
they stick to a chalkboard as well as a bulletin 
board. Peel them off to use again; they leave 
no mark. Convenient little invention! 


> 


One of the soundest exercises to improve 
osture is still the old one of balancing a 
Sook on the head while walking up and down 
the aisles. The American Seating Co., Ninth 
Street and Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
will send free to teachers a set of seven 
Posture Posters, very usable for teaching 
good posture. 


When you are teaching the globe and the 
relationships of the different countries, ask 
each child to bring a grapefruit to school. 
Have him prick out on the skin of the grape- 
fruit, with a pen dipped in colored ink, the 
outlines of the continents. Then carefully peel 
away the skin where it is ocean. You may be 
sure that each child will have a better con- 
cept of "The earth is round,” if he makes his 
own globe. 


Combine the Old World flavor of the study of 
Columbus with a modern setting by having a 
broadcast program. If you don't have the 
equipment for a real broadcast, a make- 
believe one will be satisfactory. Lead into 
this by showing pictures of Columbus and his 
ships, and show on the globe the places 
mentioned in the script. Have various children 
take turns as announcers. 


If you are an older person returning to teach- 
ing as a substitute, one of the newer concepts 
which you will need to become acclimated to 
is that today's teacher serves as a resource 

erson in the creative fields. You will need to 

e prepared to give help in techniques as 
called upon by the children, to be ready to 
explain how to use new materials, but to keep 
out of the way of individual activity most of 
the time. 


Upper-elementary boys and girls will be 
eager to do research on biographies if you 
let them carry it out in the manner of the 


television show, “This Is Your Life.” As 
William Penn and President Eisenhower were 
both born on October 14, two programs hav- 
ing them as “honored guests” should furnish 
lots of leads for material for “off-stage” char- 
acters to recall. 


As this is the tenth year since the organization of 
the United Nations, a review on your grade level 
of what it has accomplished would widen your 
group's horizons. Trying to cover all of the 
fields at once would be too difficult, but take 
UNESCO, UNICEF, WHO, and FAO separately 
and explain their purposes and meanings. Under- 
standing of UNICEF can lead to a constructive 
Halloween, as is suggested later on, on this page. 
The children will be sharing in the work of the 
UN. 


for October 


October 18 is the anniversary of the day Alaska 
was annexed in 1867. A review of the obstacles 
to be surmounted in topography, climate, the 
transporting of supplies, etc., fo protect our- 
selves at this point would fie in with a social- 
studies unit in the upper grades. Many children 
do not realize how near we are to Russia at 


Alaska, 


Interest in the science table will grow if you 
place cellophane envelopes containing all sorts 
of seeds, nuts, pods, leaves, bugs, insects, and 
rocks where they can be handled freely and ex- 
amined. A sign, “What Am |?" hung above the 
display, will interest some of the children in 
making labels to identity what is inside. Learning 
will be stimulated by their having to look up in 
their science textbooks or an encyclopedia the 
names of the ones they don't know, and they 
may find other exciting facts. 
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For an art lesson, make pictures which might be 
called “Garden Flowers at Night.” Using heavy 
tagboard, fill the space with light-colored cray- 
ons of different shades applied solidly in two 
directions. Over this, crayon solidly in black, 
again in two directions. Scratch away the black 
with a nail, in the shapes of various flowers. The 
fine lines of coloring appearing through the 
black are most efective. 


A good game for teaching colors in kindergarten 
is “Lollypop.” Cut circles of colored construc- 
tion paper and glue on flat sticks for handles. 
Place them on the floor for the “candy shop.” 
The children are seated in a ring. One child 
skips around this ring while all chant, “Lolly- 
pops, lollypops, Who will buy my 
The skipper stops before a child and asks, ‘What 
color lollypop do you want to buy?" That child 
chooses the color, and the skipper mus? find it, 
pick it up, and hand it to the seated child, whose 
turn it then is to skip. All children clap, if the 
right color is chosen. 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 


| 


United Nations Day may well be observed 
with a film or a broadcast, if your classroom 
is so equipped. Books can be arranged to 
make an effective display. If you plan an 
assembly program be sure to stress that all 
nations ne something to contribute to civ- 
ilization. In helping your class to learn whole- 
some relations, try to create more oppor- 
tunities for the children to participate in 
community activities. 


To help your primary children to attain daily 
cleanliness, real miniature toilet articles 
mounted on a poster will be more effective 
than pictures. Print below, “Have You Used 
Me Today?" for a daily reminder. 


To encourage creativity suggest to your class 
that they make up a second verse to any one 
of the favorite songs which you have taught 
them. Girl Scouts could write a song includ- 
ing their activities. Spelling the words, punc- 
tuating, and finding words to rhyme are les- 
sons in themselves. 


For a different kind of paper-bag puppet, let 
the children draw a funny face at the folded 
end. Then cut the lower part into thin strips 
and tie a string around the neck. Separate 
some strips for arms and tie at each wrist. 
Then tie at the waist. For a boy puppet, sep- 
arate the strips in half and tie at the ankles. 
Use these puppets for story dramatizations. 


Have you ever tried a pumpkin plaque border 
made of paper plates? Use corn candies for 
teeth oad tension of black construction pa- 
per for features. A ruffling of orange crepe 
paper pasted around the edge completes the 
decoration. 


Instead of the usual “trick or treat’ collection, 
motivate your children to participate in the 
growingly popular idea of collecting coins so 
that needy children all over the world can have 
milk to drink. Address “Trick or Treat,” US. 
Committee for UNICEF, United Nations, N.Y., 
tor information. 
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BY MEANS of these activities, and others that will 
naturally develop as you go along, your primary pupils 
should learn to call many fruits and vegetables by 
name—recogniting them growing, processed for market- 


7. Discuss which fruits the children have 
seen growing in their locality. Talk about 


furnished by the rhythm band. The cos- 


tumes may also be worn in a Halloween 


ing, and ready to eat; and they should accept the idea where some of the other fruits grow. parade. If big bags cannot be obtained, 
be that one ought to eat as wide @ variety of fruits and the children might make hats with draw- 
a vegetables us possible. In addition to providing ex- 8. The children can help you make a color ings of fruits and vegetables on them. 
a periences in Science and Social Studies, these activities chart of fruits. 
will with your progrem in Reading, Language 15. On the whole, the names of fruits and 


4 


Arts, Mumbers, Arts and Crafts, and Creative Dramatics. 


1. Show the poster on the opposite page. 
Ask the children to name each food and to 
make the generalization that all the foods 
pictured are vegetables. 


2. The chart shows only six vegetables 
List others. Invite the children to bring 
pictures cut from magazines and seed cata- 
logues and mount them on sheets of con- 
Add to 


this picture collection with many commer- 


struction paper of uniform size 
cial charts and posters. (You may want to 
write to the United Fresh Fruit and Vege- 
table Assn., 777 14th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C., asking for whatever primary 
teaching aids are currently available 


3. Play recognition games. Kindergarten 
children will learn to call the vegetables by 
name as you display them or “find the 
picture of carrots” among several pictures 
placed on the chalkboard 
can match the mounted pictures with word 


First-graders 
cards. Second-graders may play a matching 
game with 3” x 5 One card has a 
picture of a cabbage. Another card has the 
If the word is written twice 


” 


cards 


word cabbage 
once in manuscript and once in cursive, this 
will help with the handwriting transition 
which usually takes place in second grade. 


9. Make a list of all the fruits that grow 
on trees, all that grow on bushes, all that 
grow on vines. (Bananas, pineapples, rhu- 


barb, and strawberries are exceptions.) 


10. Take a trip to a food market. The 
children should observe that fruits and 
vegetables are sold fresh, canned, frozen, 
and dried. They should note that some are 
sold by the dozen, by the pound, and so on. 


11. Back in the classroom, the children 
can have a fresh fruit and vegetable play 
market. They can make play fruits and 
vegetables of papier-mAché, sawdust, salt 
and flour, or clay. They will arrange their 
produce after the manner of the market 
displays and price them the same way 


12. Concepts of quantity can be learned 
very easily at this time. The children can 
count out a dozen oranges, a half dozen 
lemons, three grapefruit. Provided with 
real scales, they can weigh cabbages, ba- 
nanas, and onions. Quart and pint fruit 
baskets can be filled with larwe beads 


13. The group can divide into salespersons 
and customers. Purchases can be paid for 
with play money. 


14. On paper dry-cleaner bags, the chil- 
dren can make giant vegetables and fruits 
using large crayons or tempera paints 
Have as many different vegetables and 
fruits as possible. The children may wear 


vegetables are not easy for primary chil- 
dren to spell. They may master some of 
the one-syllable words such as corn, beets, 
dates, figs; and some polysyllabic words 
that can be spelled phonetically—egg plant, 
parsnips, potato, pumpkin, watermelon. 


16. Factual sentences can be dictated and 
put on a chart. 

An orange is round. 

It is orange in color. 

Oranges grow on trees. 

Orange trees grow where it is warm. 

We buy oranges by the dozen 

We drink orange juice. 

We eat the pulp of the oranges 
Kindergarten children will like to have the 
chart story read to them. First-graders can 
read it and answer orally: What does an 
orange look like? How many oranges in a 
And so on. Key words may be 
erased from the sentences, which second- 
graders may then copy and complete 


dozen? 


17. Getting children to take the first taste 
of an unfamiliar food is often the biggest 
step toward overcoming a food prejudice. 
You might try having a chart for each 
child like the one on this page. They can 
check in one color the foods they have al- 
ready tasted and add check marks in an- 
other color as they try new fruits and vege- 
tables at home. (Subtract or add to the 
list so that the foods named are ones that 
can be purchased locally.) Home co- 
operation, and in some cases the aid of the 


4. Young children need help in recogniz 
re Ub. ina the connection between certain cooked the bags and march in a parade to music school cafeteria, may be enlisted 
. PRS vegetables and the same vegetables as they 
be : are growing. Vary the matching games by 
inviting the children to hold up pairs of 
s - { pictures showing “beets as they grow in the | HAVE TASTED 
gee garden and beets ready to eat,” for exam- THESE VEGETABLES: 
To make the experic nee more real, some beets cucumbers parsnips string beans 
day when the cafeteria is serving mashed broccoli eggplant peas summer squash ‘a 
int cut Brussels sprouts endive peppers sweet atoes 
v sjuasn, Dring a winter equas cut in two cabbage lettuce potatoes Swiss 
Show a picture of squash vines also. Look —- lima beans pumpkin tomatoes 
for other opportunities to show children cook 
- okra rutabaga inter squash 
vegetables growing and ready to eat ™ 
5 5. With children who are ready for such THESE FRUITS: 
an activity, classify vegetables in various apples cherries grapes . ploms 
ways—ones we eat raw, ones we eat cooked, apricots coconut w melon prunes 
avocados cranberries lemons raspberries 
ereen and yellow vegetables, ones whose 
roots or whose leaves we eat, and so on. blackberries peaches strawberries 
: blueberries gooseberries pears tangerines 
6. Repeat some of the foregoing activities wetermeten 
using pictures of fruits. 
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excellent opportunity to give attention to shades of mean- 
ing, to colorful words, to action words, to words that are 
especially vivid and effective. Having an oral discussion be- 
fore the written work will aid children in expressing mean- 
ing graphically and concretely. 

Suppose the children have decided to write a Halloween 
story. Here is one type of procedure which is effective. 

1. Read a short Halloween story. Ask children to watch 
for colorful words, and words that convey a picture to their 
minds. Following the story, there is a discussion of well 
selected words which the author used to express his ideas. 


e 
Talking and Writing about HALLOWEEN craves 4-8 
it r ruis season of the year almost every child is Hallow- 
iscae i een-conscious and interested in either talking or writ- 
Pest ANNE HOSPERS ing about Halloween. Some children might be interested in 
ue Carriculum Coordinater, telling or writing Halloween stories; some might enjoy tell- 
ee Costa Mesa Union Schools, ing about the origin of Halloween; some might be inspired 
Sy Costa Mesa, California — t write poems; some might wish to carry on a panel dis- 
cussion on “How Best to Celebrate Halloween” ; and so on 
23 Regardless of what the plans may be, Halloween offers an 


i 
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Ready-to-Use Paint Kit 


Even a child can make 
beautiful screen prints ; 


Developed in response to the demand for a fool-proof, 
easy-to-use, quick-results screen-printing set. Anyone 
interested in learning the fundamentals of screen 
printing will find the GENIE Kit interesting, 
satisfying and productive: 


© No tacking, taping or stretching . . . the printing frame 
is easy as pie to use. 


* No fuss or muss. . . brilliant paints are neatly applied 
from smart plastic tubes. 


© Washes easily from hands and clothes with soap ond water. 


* Quick results... makes dozens of prints in 
o half-hour. 


Long-lasting . 


over and over. 


« sereen con be used 


And it's a “combination kit’ —may be used for 
both ecreen-printing and finger painting. Best of all, the 
GENIE Kit practically pays for itself! You'll save many times the 
purchase price in the greeting cards, invitations, announcements and other 
prints you make, 


kit contains: 

Large plastic tubes of ready-to-use paint in 
Simple printing frame 

Two printing screens—one fine, one coarse 
Hard rubber professional-type squeegee 
Six sheets of screen-printing paper 

Box of CRAYOLA Crayons 

Twelve sheets of finger-paint paper 


“The CRAYOLA® Makers” 
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six rich colors 


Get your GENIE Kit now - only $2.50 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave, New York 17, N. Y. 


2. With the aid of the children, 
list on the board words that might 
be useful in telling a Halloween 
story. 


NAMES 
ghost pumpkin gnome 
witch broomstick spirit 
goblin jack-o’-lantern scarecrow 
cat skeleton spook 
(Add others 
ACTION WORDS 

hooted screamed swooped 
flapped shuffled crouched 
mumbled creaked shivered 
whimpered rattled crackled 


(Add others.) 
DESCRIPTIVE WORDS 


weird fiendish undulant 
spooky untidy foaming 
terrible glaring skinny 
gibbering uncombed mournful 
(Add others 
3. Encourage spontaneous ex- 


pression of ideas. Let those ideas 
be in thought units or sentences. 
Develop individual style. Help chil- 
dren to express themselves color- 
fully and individually. 

The make-believe ghost crouched 
behind the spreading bush and shiv- 
ered with fright 

The ugly witch, wrinkled as a prune, 
had a cold hard look, thin lips, and 
hands that looked like roots of trees 
Her skin was so tough that a knife 
could not cut it or an arrow pierce it. 

Last night at black midnight, | 
woke with a start; the windows were 
shaking, the lightning was flashing 
and there was thunder on high 


4. Work for variety of sentence 
structure. 

Have children see the value of 
a direct quotation: “He has such a 
wicked grin. It stretches from ear 
to ear,” exclaimed Bob. 

Inverted order: With bodies like 
bronze, and terrible eyes, came the 
rank and the file wid catamount 
cries. 

Have children use different kinds 
of sentences, such as the exclama- 
tory, imperative, interrogative, and 
declarative. Grades 7 and 8 may 
also wish to use simple, complex, 
and compound sentences 

Then they rang the doorbell or 
knocked hard on the deor, and ran 
quickly to join the others who were 
hidden back of a tree or post. 


5. Help the children give good 
opening sentences in telling their 
stories, as, for example: 

“If we really want adventure,” said 
James to his pals, “we will have to go 
out and meet the ghost halfway.” 

Halloween is exciting. It has witches 
and sudden chills and scary happen- 
ings. 

6. Have children write a Hal- 
loween story the following day. 

7. Later in the week, have the 
children work on parts of speech, 
sentences, correct English—what- 
ever the need may be; and tie in 
the mechanics with their stories. 
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The Witch 


Continued from page 28 

If possible, the audience should see 
lights moving outside. Littlest Witch 
runs over to door, Ope ns it, and gi ‘ 
a piercing whistle. There is a swish- 
ing sound and a long line of Other 
Children in costume come running in 
They shine their lights here and there, 
and do a wild weird dance round and 
round the two girls. With one last 
whoop they troop out and are gone.) 

Litttest crt. (delighted but half- | 
scared) —OQooo do you know them? 

urtiest wircn—Uh-huh! They're 
older witches—not real old but not the 
littlest like me! 

LITTLEST Girt (fingering little broom 
and running hands over dress)—It has 
been such fun. 

uitrLest wrren (glances at door)— 
I ‘spect Mother will come soon. 

She takes off Littlest Girl's dress 

LittLest cirt (hastily taking off 
Littlest Witch's dress) —Is your mother 
coming for you? 

LITTLEST wircn (getting her own 
dress back on)—Yes. She told me to 
wait for her. 

LITTLEST GIRL 
broom on floor) 


(using the little 
It’s the nicest little 
broom I ever saw—cute and bunchy! 

wiren (hears cound, looks 
and sees Mother Witch standing at 
outer door, beckoning to her)—I have 
to go. You keep the broom. [ll come 
back next year and we'll go Hallow- 
eening together! 

LiTTLest cirt—Oh goody! T'll be 
watching for you. (She whirls around 
using broom. Then she turns to face 
where Littlest Witch had been.) Why 
—where is she? (She looks about 
room.) I ‘spect her mother called her 
(Runs to door and calls to Littlest 
Witch Next year, Littlest Witch! 
Next year! 

LiTTLest (from distance) - 
Next year— together! 


Grandfather Tells a Story 


(Continued from page 26 


those are the stones hollowed out like 
bowls.” 

1 nedded, for I had seen one on a 
shelf in Grandfather's room. 

“Is the pinole ready to eat then?” 

“Yes, and that is what Yup had put 
into one of our saddiebags. When we 
got hungry, Yup showed me how to 
make a little bowl by cupping my left 
hand, then adding water and mixing 
the pinole with the pointer finger on 
my night hand just ate by 
dipping our fingers into the paste.” 

“How did pinole taste’? It doesn’t 


Then we 


sound so very good 

Grandfather laughed.® “Well, it 
wasn t as good as Grandmother's stew, 
or pie, but it was very filling. Later 
on, Yup showed your grandmother how 


to make pinole, and she often used it 
for a breakfast cereal when your fa- | 
ther was a baby.” 

I guessed it must have been pretty | 


good because my dad is big and strong 

“What about that other stuff, the 
jerky?” 

“Oh, yes, the jerky. Well, the In- 
dians used almost any young animal— 
cow, sheep, or deer. Right after the 
animal is killed, they cut the meat 
across the grain into about 
one inch thick. The strips are hung 
in the sun to dry. When perfectly 
dry, the meat is put into bags, and | 
stored until ready to eat. While we 
were camping, we ate the jerky dry, 
just kind of chewing on it for a long 
time, along with the pinole. Some- 
times, however, the jerky is boiled 
to make a kind of stew.” 

“Is pinole and jerky all you had to 
eat for two whole weeks?” I asked. | 


Strips 


“Now and then we found some 
wild berries, but mostly it was just 
pinole and jerky. It sounds kind of 
monotonous, but we never minded 
Besides, camping that way was lots 
more fun than lugging a lot of food 
and equipment 

“Yes,” I laughed, “and when you 
could mix the pinole right in one hand 
and eat it and the jerky with the 
fingers of the other hand you didn’t 


even have to wash any dishes!” 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Adventures with Early American In- 
dians (lilmstrips, color), Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Early American Series (filmstrips), 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. 
Robertson Bivd., Los Angeles 35. 

Indians of the Southwest (filmstrips, 
color), Young America Films, Inc., 


18 E. 41st St. New York 17. 


North American Indians and Eskimo 


(filmstrips), Society - for Visual 
Education, Inc 
Our Friends the American Indians 


(filmstrips, color Text-Film Dk 
partment, McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 W. 42nd St, New York 

Story of the American Indian (film- 
strips, color), Eve Gate House, Inc., 
2716-41st Ave., Long Island City 
1, N.Y. 


How to hire an assistant 
for 3 cents 


Have you ever secretly wished for some classroom help? Sure you have. And 
who can blame you when certain “‘problem” students start acting up? 


Well, for three cents (a three-cent stamp, that is) we'll see to it that you get 
an assistant. In fact, not just one, but two 
the popular heroes of millions of boys and girls on Kellogg’s Wild Bill Hickok 


TV show. 


As you know, a real “problem” with “problem” students is skimpy break- 
fasts. They don’t get a good start, so they start acting up. Well, here’s where 
your two new assistants, Guy Madison and Andy Devine, can really help 


you. How? 


Well, around these personalities, we’ve built a new breakfast game for grades 
4 through 6. It is the Wild Bill Hickok Breakfast Game. Through it, two 
famous characters of the historic West help you help your students get better 


report cards —get more out of their studies. 


The Wild Bill Hickok Breakfast Game will come into your classroom and 
work for you for 4 full weeks. In fact, it and its stars will go into the home 
of every single student and help you teach there, too! Right where so many 


“school” problems begin. 


When we get your letter, we'll send you all the game's tested teaching ma- 
terials (full-color wall poster, individual score cards, winner’s badges, etc.). 


Then, you simply divide your students into four teams. And they start play- 
ing the Wild Bill Hickok Game at their breakfast tables. They start eating 
complete nourishing breakfasts. Breakfasts that keep them alert and atten- 


tive right through to lunch. 


At the end of the game month, your students are automatically eating bet- 
ter breakfasts because they’ ve gotten into the habit. You'll see almost im- 
mediately that your students are brighter and better mannered in the late 


morning hours. 


So send for your new assistants today. Use the handy order blank on page 112, 


P. S.—September is Better Breakfast Month. What better time to start playing the 
Wild Bill Hickok Breakfast Game (for grades 4 through 6)? Send today and 
get your students off to a good start this fall. Or if you teach primary grades 

“Early Bird’ Breakfast Game, which has already helped nearly 


send for our 


4,000,000 younger students. 


Guy Madison and Andy Devine, 
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Teresa Takes a Test 
(Continued from page 36 


arguments seemed to fade. Yes, indeed, 
why let a lot of stuffy old savages ruin 
her chances’ And in a sudden burst of 
determination she decided to let 


During study period it was easy to 
get permission to sit with Margie and 
soon the two were deeply involved in 
the plan designed to place Teresa as 
cheerleader of Junior High 

The plan was simple and when the 
period was preparations were 
Teresa took her seat 


over, 
complete and 


to do the best she could on the test 
and then after class walk right up to 
Mr. Williams and, by using her best 
sales talk, try to get him to defer the 
detention until the next night. 

But before remembered 
from past experience that when Mr 
Williams said after school, he meant 


noon she 


ness altogether. And she couldn't bear 
to think of that. 

History class found Teresa decidedly 
uncomfortable. The nervous feeling 
was more acute now and the butterflies 
in her stomach were doing flip-flops. 

Would she have the nerve to go 
through with it? She felt in her note- 


i Margie help her But things did not go so well. In Eng- after school and that was that. No, book. Yes, the carefully prepared pa- 
2 “When we have study period, lish she turned the whole thing over that idea wouldn't get her any place per was there. On it was everything 

chirped the practical Margie, “you ask in her mind and was almost ready to She had to resort to Margie’s plan af- she would need for her test and it was 
” for permission to sit with me.” call the whole plan off. She decided ter all or give up the cheerleader busi- placed according to Margie’s expert 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 


, = after year in thousands of ae 


America’s schools, the Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
tested “Cleanliness Game" has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 
parents. 


When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under way, the pupils’ inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and food poening 
increases surprisingly. — have a rea 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
material for your classes with the coupon 
below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart-——20" x 26"-—-for posting in 
your classroom. The chart with space for 
40 names--gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
neas record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 


THE Ivory 


Inspection Patrol 


"Game' 


INSPECTION PATROL 


imstructions. 

If Mr. Williams told them to take 
paper from their notebooks for the test 
then it was to come out with the clean 
sheet. If, on the other hand, he passed 
out regular test paper, which he some- 
times did, then it would be readily 
available for reference. Just a refer- 
ence was what Margie called it. 

“What difference does it make,” she 
argued, “if you copy it on your paper 
in study hall or in the classroom?” 
And Teresa had to admit that it did 
make sense the way Margie put it. 

“But suppose he sees me?” asked 
Teresa fearfully. “What will I do 
then?” 

“He won't. There will be thirty-six 
other students in the room. It's safe.” 

Before, Teresa could see where the 
odds would be overwhelmingly in her 
favor. But now, under Mr. Williams’ 
penetrating gaze she felt the odds slip 
several points. A large picture hang- 
ing on the wall in the front of the 
room claimed her attention. It had 
been there all the year but today the 


| sad eyes peering out from under shaggy 


| eyebrows seemed to be staring directly 


| at her 


She looked away but presently 


| she found herself drawn back to the 


| 


historic face looking down on the room. 
What was more, she felt a hot flush 
creeping up the back of her neck 

A feeling of panic swept over her 
and, as Mr. Williams got up from his 


| desk, she snatched the copied paper 


from her notebook and started toward 
the wastebasket, crumpling it as she 
went. 

Back in her seat and much more 


| comfortable, she heard Mr. Williams 


begin to speak, “You may use note- 
paper for this test. When you are fin- 
ished, bring your paper to my desk. 
At the end of the period I shall have 
all papers checked and you may have 
them back.” 

With a sweep of his arm he rolled 
the big map up and under it on the 
blackboard were written the test ques- 
tions. Teresa took one look and her 
heart sank. Yes, there it was— Indians. 
This was going to be terrible, she 
thought, but she mechanically headed 
her paper 

The first question began, “List nine 


stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for perfect scores; yellow 
stickers to indicate “‘caution’’; red stickers 
to indicate “Stop!"’; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a good week's record. Be sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 


Indian tribes She began to write 
slowly. She had a fleeting vision of 
herself seated in the audience at the 
basketball games while someone else 
led the cheers. There wouldn't be any 
need now for her mother to buy the 
material to make that cute outfit. She 
wouldn't need it 

She stopped and looked at what she 
| had just written. Why, there they all 

were, written just like they had been 
written on that paper in the wastebas- 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION ket. She went to the next question 
PATROL SHEETS 


| and then the next, and strangely enough 

-_ : | she found herself able to write some- 

In addition to the Wall Chart, there are | thing about each of them. And besides, 

Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed she knew they were mostly right be- 

on both sides, for recording each child’s | cause—because she had written the 

score. These sheets link good grooming same things on that picce of paper 

with school and home. Most parents co- with Margie in the study hall, only 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child's progress in clean- 


points 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. xX, P. BOX 599 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 


Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 
for students. 


TEACHER'S NAME 
now she didn’t need the history book 


to look at or the paper. 


MAME OF SCHOOL liness habits. She sat up straight in her seat try- 

ing to puzzle it out. Yes—yes—that 

city of Town state was it. That work with Margie in the 

study hall had done something to her. 

This offer good only in United States, its poaseasions, and in Canada. | She wasn't sure just what or how but 
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Teresa Takes a Test 


Continued from page 88 


there it was and she had written the 
test without cheating 

She put her paper on Mr. Williams’ 
desk and opened her history book and 
began to read 

Mr. Williams passed out the correct- 
ed papers. She waited expectantly, 
even daring to have a confident feeling. 
There was her paper and, yes, on the 
upper corner was the most beautiful 
“C” she had ever seen. 

Teresa again looked up at the pic- 
ture on the front wall of the room. 
His face was sober but was that a 
faint smile on the kindly lips? No, 
that couldn't be, but under her breath 
so nobody could hear she whispered, 

‘Thanks, Mr. Lincoln.” 


Eng Visits Bangkok 


Continued from page 34 


As the great raft was poled into the 
middle of Chao Phraya, it shook and 
groaned. Strong boatmen, from some- 
where near the China border, eased it 
with experienced hands. As the raft 
entered the current and moved on its 
way, Chao Phraya splashed against the 
logs and made musical sounds. Eng 
watched as Luang walked from one 
raftsman to the other chatting and 
giving orders to them. They trusted 
him for they knew he was the best 
raftsman in all Thailand. 

It was early morning when the raft 
drifted into the great city. Eng saw 
that Bangkok was stretched along the 
river. Setting back from the banks 
were great temple spires that reached 
skyward. There were so many that she 
could not count them. They reflected 
the early morning sun from their tops 
and a rainbow arched over the city. 

Luang turned the raft over to one of 
the raftsmen and rented a water taxi. 
Luang pointed out and told Eng about 
the klongs, which are canals that twist 
through the city. They saw old women 
washing breakfast dishes and young 
men cleaning the morning catch of fish 

As the taxi glided through the water, 
Luang pointed out a large crowd of 
people bathing in the river. 

“Almost a million people bathe each 
morning,” he said. Eng, your country 
has the cleanest people in all of Asia. 

“Luang,” Eng asked, “do all these 
people work?” 

“Yes,” Luang said proudly. “They 
work in the hundreds of rice mills in 
the city, the great railroad yards, glass 
and pottery shops, silk mills, and in 
the teakwood forests on the outskirts 
of the city. Many young men and 
women go to college and work in 
offices. In Bangkok nobody is idle.” 

After traveling through the canals, 
Eng and Luang walked along the 


Ae 
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streets in the city. They visited the 
Watpoh Temple where giant Buddhas 
lined the wall. Monks dressed in 
tlaming saffron robes moved silently 
long the streets. In the mist they 
ooked like great golden butterflies. 
Then they went to the king's palace. 
It is surrounded by high walls and is 
almost a mile in circumference. Eng 
was delighted by the hundreds of 
statues of sacred white elephants in the 
palace courtyard. She talked with some 


of the king’s guards and listened ex- 
citedly to the stories they told. 

Eng’s most wonderful trip was to 
the airport. There she watched in awe It was getting 
as great planes, with strange markings 


of foreign countries, came in for land- back up the river another 

ings. Strange-looking foreign people, As Eng settled in the boat she realized 
dressed very differently from her own she was tired. But what a delightful 
people, were disembarking from the day! She was anxious to get home 
planes, She was pleased to learn from her mother and father, Above 

Luang that Thailand was a friend to wanted to tell them about her trip to 
many countries in the world. She the lovely city Bangkok, 


noticed her own people 
planes and taking off for visits and 


business trips to other countnes 


boarding 


and time 


Luang to board the houseboat and head 
raft 


all she 


dramatic SVE filmstrips provide the 
most interesting and effective method for 
teaching health and safety! 


This frame trom “Tale of a Toothache,” 
Intermediate Health Filmstrip No. AS68-3 


OK: 


Teachers know that SVE Filmstrips lend impact to the learning 
activity, because class interest, enthusiasm and retention are 
markedly heightened. This outstanding Intermediate Health 
and Safety Series was developed after careful study of curricula 
needs. The authors, Hester Beth Bland and Malcolm | 
McLelland, Health and Education Consultants, Indiana State 
Board of Health, carefully prepared the scripts. Leading 
specialists were then consulted to assure unmistakable accuracy 
and authenticity. Three of the filmstrips in the health series 
were produced in consultation with the American Medical 
Association; the dental health filmstrip was created with the 
cooperation of the American Dental Association, The three 
fine filmstrips in the safety series were produced in cooperation 
with the National Safety Council. For a preview of this 
superior material, call your nearby authorized SVE audio- 
visual dealer today 


THOUSANDS OF AUTHORITATIVE 


INTERMEDIATE WEALTH SET 
ASGE-1 A Right Breakfast (40 frames) 


We Have You Covered (ihe mmon Cold) 
(sd! #4) 

AS66.3 Tale of a Toothache ( 

A568-4 You're On Parade ame 

Lach filmatrig olor, oa 1 $6.50 

ate Set, 41 ps, bowed, 21,00 


INTERMEDIATE SAFETY SET 
A566-5 Be Better Pedal 4) frames) 
A56B-6 Happy Hollow Mates the holt 


Sale Home—Sal (49 leames) 
Lach tiimetrip, slor otioned $ 6.50 
Complete Set, 4! 1678 
Complete Set, Be Healthy, 6 

Salely, 7 boxed 5.09 


FILMSTRIPS IN OTHER SUBJECT 
AREAS WOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR 
SELECTION! 


SCIENCE-MATURE STUDY 
* SOCIAL STUDIES + ART 
* LANGUAGE ARTS 

+ ARITHMETIC 

+ VOCATIONS-GUIDANCE 

+ MATHEMATICS 

+ HOLIDAYS 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Gentlemen 
It ia free of cost or obligation 


Name 7 
School 
Address 
City 
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Seciety For Visual Education, inc. (A Business Corporation) 


( ) Include name of my authorized SVE. Dealer. 41 


Please send your 1956 Educational Catalow 
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+ 
Brush the surface inside the mouth next to 
| 
| Society For Visual Education, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


Mr. Daniels 
was willing to 
be bombed 


Apvwinats emiled when, in 1921, he claimed air power could sink 
battleships. And Mr, Josephus Daniels, the Navy secretary, said he 
was “prepared to stand bareheaded on the deck of a battleship and 
let General Mitchell take a crack at me with bombing airplane.” 


But in an actual test, the most heavily armored dreadnaught ever 
built sank in minutes under the sledge-hammer blows of the world’s 
first l-ton bombs—bombs built to Billy Mitchell's order. 


Mitchell was used to disbelief. In World War |, Pershing called his 
idea for dropping infantry by parachute absurd, “Experts” laughed 
when he talked of putting cannon in planes, scoffed when he predicted 


air speeds way in excess of 200 miles. 


In his early fight for a strong air force, Mitchell saw very dark 
days. Yet he never lost faith in the American people, nor they in him. 


For they recognized his clear foresight and great fighting heart as 
part of the real American spirit. 


It is this courageous spirit that makes America strong—so strong, 
in fact, that our country’s Savings Bonds are regarded as one of the 
finest, safest investments in all the world. 


Why not take advantage of that strength? Use United States Sav- 
ings Bonds to guard your future, and your country’s future. Invest in 
and hold onto them. 


them regularly 


* * 


It's wetually easy to save money 


Bonds you receive will pay you in- 


when you buy ¢ nited States Series I terest at the rate of 3 


per year, 


Savings Bonds through the auto. compounded semiannually, for as 


matic Payroll Savings Plan where long as 19 years and 8 months if you 


you work! You just sign an applica 


wish! Sign up today! Or, if you're 


tion at your pay office; after that — self-employed, invest in Bonds regu- 


your saving is done for you. Andthe — larly where you bank. 


Safe as America— US. Savings Bonds 


lonated by thus publication ly cooperation with 


Publishers af America, 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. 
the Advertsing Council and the Magasine 
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you VE recorded and played 
back your pupils’ voices on 
the tape recorder, and discussed 
speech, and the ways by which it 
can be improved. Now what do 
you do? Put the tape recorder 
back in the office, and forget it? 
Please don't! The possibilities 
for creative use of this new teach- 
ing device are countless, 

After the children have had 
some experience recording their 
voices, they will look forward to 
other activities with the tape re- 
corder. Now is the time to con- 
sider how it can be coordinated 
with other subjects besides lan- 
guage. One project may utilize 
many subjects, as ours did. 

Just mention TV and a dozen 
children are anxious to tell you 
something about it. So what 
could be more natural than a 
television show in the classroom? 

“But how?” you ask. 

It's nothing more than paper 
movies (pictures pasted in se- 
quence) with the voices recorded 
on tape. 

As our first experience, we de- 
cided to dramatize a story from 
our Ginn reading book, Trails to 
Treasure. The children chose 
“Mrs. Peterkin Goes for a Drive.” 
It was divided into three parts, 
and three groups of children were 
responsible for the dialogue. 

After the seript was written. 
the class wanted to start produc- 
tion, but they soon realized there 
were some problems to solve first. 

The pupils also discovered a 
need for arithmetic when they 
had to figure the dimensions of 
the box which was to hold the 
roll of pictures, the size of the 
screen, and the size of the frame 
for each picture. 

After reading the play, the 
children decided which scenes to 
draw, and thereby increased their 
ability to organize and develop 
a logical sequence of ideas. Re- 
search was also involved. What 
did the carriage look like? How 
were the people dressed? What 
colors for carriage and clothes? 

Now they were ready for cast- 
ing. Each child tried out for the 
character he wished to portray. 
The class listened, and then vot- 
ed individually for the child con- 
sidered best for the role. They 


F The tape recorder is effective when 
' children test their voices before 
: casting a play,and as a medium for 


saving the production for later use. 


ANNA FAGERLIE 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Lincoln 
School, Willmar, Minnesota 


practiced with these rules in 
mind. 

1. Pronounce words correctly; 
do not leave out some sounds. 

2. Use a pleasant voice. 

3. Speak with expression. 

Mood music was needed to in- 
troduce and end the play. They 
agreed that the music should be 
lively and gay because the play 
was humorous. The children lis- 
tened to various records before 
reaching a decision. 

Then, there was the problem 
of sound effects. How could we 


produce the sound of wind? 
Horses’ hoofs? The crack of a 
whip? How does one’s voice 


sound when a high wind is blow- 
ing? The pupils eagerly made 
suggestions, and ideas were dis- 
carded when they proved unsuc- 
cessful. 

At last, we were ready to re- 
cord the play. The cast assembled 
around the mike. Jackie had 
charge of the phonograph, and 
Ceralie turned the movie so that 
the pictures would coincide with 
the voices. A sign, “Recording— 
Do Not Disturb,” was posted on 
the door. Test recordings were 
made of the then the 
dialogue was finally recorded. 

The pupils in other classes 
and the parents, who were later 
invited to see our TV program, 
shared the children’s pride in 
their finished project. 

This is but one of many ways 
the tape recorder can be used to 
teach communication skills. The 
children had planned, selected, 
and organized their ideas and ma- 
terial, and had used reading, 
writing, speaking skills, and co- 
operation to accomplish this proj- 
ect. So, take that tape record- 
er out of the office, and use it 
for creative teaching in the class- 
room where it belongs! 
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The Voice of Obadiah 


Continued from page 34 


Mrs. Thomas spoke calmly while lead- 
ing Kathy to the kitchen. “Now sit 
lown and tell me about your school 
while you eat your lunch.” 

“The school is just lovely, Mother, 
ind everyone was so nice to me. Janie 
Brown was appointed my big sister. 
She showed me all around and intro- 
luced me to a lot of girls. The gym 
eacher is young and pretty Janie 
iys that they have a party at the gym 
mce a month for the whole junior high 
ind then the seventh grade has a party 
once a month. Carl has a big brother, 
ind he is walking home with him now. 
He’s Janie’s cousin and Janie said 
but, Mother, Janie said that no one 
has lived in this house for years be- 
ause it is haunted by the ghost of an 
old slave. All the girls were telling 
me how brave I was to live here. Oh, 
Mother, I'm so scared. Let’s move!” 
Kathy began to sob 

The front door slammed and Carl 
bounced into the kitchen. 

“Oh boy, am I in, am I ever in! 
Because of the old slave—Whoops 
what’s up with Kathy? Oh, I'll bet 
she found out about old Obadiah. 
Isn't it grand? The boys all want to 
visit me and listen for him to howl. 
Isn't it wonderful, sis?” 

“Oh, Carl, it's horrible!!! I'm so 
scared. I won't stay in this horrid 
place. Mother, did you and Dad know 
about this?” demanded Kathy. 

“The real-estate agent told us, but 
since we know such things are not true 
and we needed a home for you, we took 
the house and we are going to stay. 
Now be sensible. Have you heard any- 
thing in the week weve lived here? 
It is a lovely house and we are not go- 
ing to let silly superstition drive us 
out!” Mother spoke firmly. 

The next Saturday was October 30 
and Grandmother's birthday. The 
Thomases, all except Nubbins, were 
going to visit her. They were leaving 
early Saturday morning and would 
come back Sunday night—Halloween. 

Coming home Sunday evening they 
saw many children in costumes going 
from place to place for tricks or treats, 
Carl and Kathy were anxious to get 
home to join in the fun 

rhe wind was blowing quite hard as 
Mr. Thomas drove up the driveway. 
The branches of the trees were bend- 
ing back and forth casting ghostly 
shadows from the lights. The 
vines were scratching against the win- 
dow frames. Mr unlocked 
the door and they all went into the 
dark house. The wind slammed the 
door shut behind them, and the sud- 
den sound made them jump 

Phey went into the living room, and 
snapped the light switch, but no lights 
The darkness inside and the 
each of 


street 


thomas 


came on 
howling wind outsict 
them feel a little nervous. 

“A branch must have broken a line,” 
said Mr. Thomas, as he lighted the 
candles on the mantel and the fire in 
the fireplace. 

‘Ooooo,” began a weird sound from 
the cellar It grew louder 
until it grew into a scream 1!" 

“Old Obadiah!” cried Carl, thrilled, 
but scared too 

“Oh, Mother!” screamed Kathy and 
srabbed her mother’s arm. 

The screaming grew louder and Mr 
ind Mrs. Thomas silent, not 
knowing just what to do. Kathy's cry- 
ng became frantic and Carl 
tood as though rooted to the floor 
just then Nubbins dashed for the cel- 
arway and disappeared down the dark 
cars. 

“Oh, Nubbins, save Nubbins, Carl!” 
shouted Kathy, and Carl bravely start- 
ed after the cat. Just then the lights 


made 


“Ooooo!” 


“Oooo0o 


stood 


more 


| 
| 


| 
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came on. Mr Thomas followed Carl 
down the stairs while the screaming 
grew louder. Suddenly the screaming 
stopped as though cut off with a sharp 
knife. Mrs. Thomas and Kathy 
hardly breathing with fear, then Mr. 
Thomas and Carl's laughing 
could be heard, mixed with “meows” 
from Nubbins 

Soon they came up the stairs and in- 
to the living Carl carrying a 
large jug, Mr. next with a 


stoc rd 


voices 


room 
Thomas 


basket in his hands, and Nubbins anx- 
iously bringing up the rear 

“Meet Obadiah,” said Carl laugh- 
ing as he held out the jug. “This was 
wedged into the foundation so that 
when the wind was from the right di 
rection it blew across the mouth and 
made that weird howl Obadiah is 
dead, long live Obadiah!” 

“Meet Nubbins Junior,” said Mr 
Thomas showing them two wriggling 
little kittens in the basket. “That was 


PLAYS 
WHEREVER 


YOU TEACH! 


WAY IcTOR 


Record Library for Elementary Schools 
Opens the whole world of Music 


21 albums, 83 records, 375 compositions on non- 
breakable 45 rpm or 78 rpm records. Classical, 
traditional and contemporary music with complete 
teaching notes by educational-music 
Includes activities like: Singing; Rhythms; Listening; 
Folk, Patriotic and Christmas Songs. Each album is 


available separately, 


® 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, WN. J. 


why Nubbins rushed to the cellar when 
Obadiah started to howl. She thought 
something was harming her children.” 

Mr. Thomas set the basket down by 
the fireplace and Nubbins happily 
jumped in and curled up around her 
little kittens. Carl set the jug on the 
mantel between the stll burning can 
dies and they all looked at it and 
laughed 

Peace had come to Obadiah and th: 
Thomas household 


* Single-play manual operation + 3-speed opera- 
tion + Twin speakers... classroom volume to 
spare « Completeiy portable, rugged case 


For the kind of flexibility you must have in class- 
room scheduling ... here's the new RCA Port- 
able Phonograph! Because of its light weight 
and single-play, manual operation . . 


. you can 


carry the sound of music, literature, languages 


authorities. 


wherever pupils are learning. 


Its wonderful tone system and twin speakers 
reproduce lifelike sound at classroom volume 
levels. A touch of your finger sets the speed con- 
trol for any record. Ruggedly constructed to 
“go places,” it carries so easily, too. Above all, 
remember it is engineered by RCA... 
leader in radio, first in recorded music, first in 
television! See your RCA Audio-Visual Dealer 


world 


for a demonstration, or use Coupon below, 
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LISTENING 
CORNER" 


MODEL 12VJ8-5 
PORTABLE 
~ PROFESSIONAL PHONOGRAPH 


‘ As MOBILE 
as it it MODERN... 


The “LISTENING COR. 
NER” Model 12VJ8-5 
may be listened to by 
8 students while other 
CLASSROOM activi- 
ties continue... or 
in LIBRARY without 
disturbing nearby 
readers... 


PA For Full Information 
fj Write for 
( Catalogue 
IN-4 


1041 NORTH SYCAMORE AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


ART FROM SCRAP—— 


A new lomm film in the Creative 
Hands series. 6 min., color, Sale 855 
«. D. Gaitekell, Consultant 

[hie film suggests to children a variety 
of ideas for creating things from odds 
and ends that they collect and bring to 
heal 

Rent or borrow from your educational 
film or public library 


Purchase from 
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Erna Lee Schaal 


A cniLp is born with the abil- 

ity to appreciate music. His 
body rhythm «tarts in his erib. 
Before he talks, he makes «mall, 
repetitions tunes that express 
his pleasure in living. Yes, of 
course, he's just “doing what 
comes naturally.” Most children 
start school with an already de- 
veloped taste for music of the 
kind they have met at home. They 
may like to sing hill-billy music, 
nursery rhymes, popular songs, or 
even the commercials heard over 
the radio or on TV, They're “do- 
ing what comes naturally.” 

If the primary teacher re- 
members that music is a natural 
activity, she will not feel unquali- 
fied to teach it. She needs only 
to know the growth pattern and 
emotional development of her 
pupils and how to channel their 
interests into purposeful activity. 
Then music can become a joyous 
part of any primary program. 

To make music appealing to all 
children, there must be variety 
in the program. It can easily be 
divided into these interrelated 
areas: singing, interpreting, creat- 
ing, and listening. 


Singing 


Singing should be spontaneous, 
joyous, and natural. Songs should 
have simple attractive words and 
melodies and be in the proper 
voice range for the children. 

If a teacher can pick out a tune 
on the piano even with one finger, 
she will be able to introduce new 
songs frequently. If not, there 
is always the record player. There 
are many excellent collections of 
children’s song records that will 
help the teacher who is not tech- 
nically prepared to teach singing 

If records of songs are used. 
be sure the words can be under- 
stood, Play each record without 
comment and encourage the chil- 
dren to join in as they learn the 
melody and words. (For the adult, 
strong nerves are an asset be- 
cause children enjoy repetition. 
The teacher will be the one who 
needs a change of pace when she 
listens to “Old MeDonald Had a 
Farm” for the um-teenth time.) 


Interpreting 


Another song title, “Let Your- 
«elf Go,” is a good slogan for 
rhythm time. When a child feels 
rhythm, he will cease to be self- 
conscious and will let himself go. 

A child does not need a formal 
introduction to rhythm. He un- 
derstands a time beat and quickly 
responds to a faster or slower 
tempo. He understands running, 


hopping, trotting, stretching, 
skipping, and galloping; so ad- 


justing these movements to a 


| count becomes a play he enjoys. 


“Step-clap-step” or “clap-clap- 
hop” requires concentration. 

Records in which the various 
rhythms are featured are numer- 
ous. Some of these give directions 
for actions to accompany the 
rhythms. 

Children like rhymes, so using 
poems for rhythm exercises is a 
natural. Let only a few pupils 
perform the action while the rest 
say the poem and clap perhaps. 

Rhythm instruments are always 
appealing to children because 
they like to handle objects. 
Drums are best but anything that 
a shaken or tapped can be 
used. 


(Creating 


Imitating sounds may be the 
start of creative activities in 
music. Add impersonation to these 
and you have dramatic play. 

Perhaps it is anew thought that 
songs offer as interesting possi- 
bilities for dramatization as do 
stories or poems. Try them. If 
the children have been trained 
not to be self-conscious, they will 
discover many ways of dramatiz- 
ing their favorite music. 

Children enjoy inventing their 
own songs. Their creative efforts 
won't fit adult standards, but 
they will please other children. 

You will want a permanent 
record of some of the ery Make 
dise recordings and keep them 
from year to year. 

Remember that experimenta- 
tion, spontaneity, and variety are 
keynotes to self-expression. 


Small children need help in es- 
tablishing a receptive mood for 
appreciative listening. A picture, 
a story, a poem, or a few words 
of explanation may put them in 
the mood, 

Most music series list records 
to be used for appreciation at 
the different grade levels and 
suggest ways that the teacher can 
establish the mood. 

The most important phase of 
teaching listening is to develop 
in the child the desire to make 
music a part of his life outside 
of school. 


Seunds Easy? 


It really is! You have already 
started a file of pictures, poems, 
and stories. Now you need a music 
corner. In it will be a record 
player, records, and some rhythm 
instruments, Keep the record 
player plugged in and let the chil- 
dren play it. Tell yourself that 
you can have a constructive music 
program in your primary grade. 
Then just let yourself and the 
children start “doing what comes 
naturally,” 


Instructive! 


Entertaining! 


How to Catch 


Animated color film by 
Walt Disney Productions 
sent to you FREE by the 


distributors of Kleenex* tissues 


Here is the Walt Disney brand of 
fun that youngsters love —illus- 
trating in a memorable way the 
scientific do’s and don'ts of cold 
prevention. This 10-minute, 16 
mm., sound and color film will 
be sent to you free on short term 
loan. Fill in the order form be- 
low — mail it today to insure an 
early fall showing 


New ! Special Teaching Aid for 
grades 2,3 and 4 

“I Promise Common Sense”’ is a 
review of the film in the form of 
a health pledge to be signed by 
the youngsters themselves. 

Highlights of the film on posters 
A series of 6 full color posters 
(measuring 14 x 20) suitable for 
bulletin boards and classroorns. 


MAIL TODAY! 


Association Films, Inc., Dept 
347 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York 


1-105-C 


Please send me free except for return post 
ace) the 16 mm. film “How to Catch a 
| Cold” on short term loan 

| Day wanted (aliow 4 weeks 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks - 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks 


In addition please send free 


copies of “I Promise Common Sense” 


sets of posters (large schools may re- 
quire more than one set 
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A Poetry Program 


Continued from page 27) 


ANNOUNCER: Being expert woods- 
men, the Indians are well aware of the 
uses and beauty of “Trees.” 

CHORAL Group: “Trees,” by Joyce 
Kilmer. 

ANNOUNCER: We leave our Indian 
friends watching the “Sunset.” 

SINGING GrouP: “Sunset” from Sing- 
ing Together (Ginn and Company). 

In a similar way the Announcer in- 
troduced the following poems which 
were recited by the Choral Group: 
“House Cleaning” by Marion L. Miller, 
“Fall” by Aileen L. Fisher (both in 
Tue Instructor, Oct. 1952), and 
“Winter Sleepers” by Maude Wood 
Henry (Tue Instructor, Nov. 1951). 

DORIS H. GRAFF 


What About Phonics? 


Continued from page 70 


the board too. By questions help the 
pupils to discover the common phonet- 
ic element. It would have meaning to 
them because the words are directly as- 
sociated with the stories that are inter- 
esting to them and they will have use 
for these words, now analyzed, in their 
immediate reading. The transfer is 
then smoothly made. 

Study of systematic phonics at a 
separate time will also prove helpful 
especially in connection with writing 
and spelling, which are the other two 
‘dimensions” of reading. On the mar- 
ket today there are many workbooks 
which children love, such as Kottmeyer 
and Lambader’s Spelling Magic.® 

The fact that both chiidren and 
adults enjoy such games as “Scrabble” 
definitely indicates that people are 
interested in words and word parts. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the 
pendulum does not swing back to the 
time when long phonic drills were im- 
posed upon children and words such as 
whelk, whelm, and whelp were intro- 
duced simply because they illustrated 
phonetic principles, 


POINTS TO BEAR IN MIND 


1. Short, interesting meaningful 
periods of phonics are worth more 
than long, drawn-out word drills. 

2. In sounding a word, combine a 
beginning consonant with the vowel or 
vowels following it to avoid distortion 
of the consonant sound. 

3. Let the needs of the pupils deter- 
mine whether the stress be placed on 
the initial or final blend. 

4. Wait to stress the phonetic ele 
ments in the middle or the end of the 
word until the pupil has formed 
correct left-to-right eye movements. 


9 William Kottmeyer and ~ | B. 
Lambader: Spelling Magic, Books I and 
Il (Webster Publishing Company). 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


5. Do not ask children to find words 
within words unless they represent true 
sound values. It might be all right 
to ask a child to find at in hat, but 
it is confusing to point out no in not. 

The most important thing of all con- 
cerning phonics as an aid to unlock- 
ing words in reading is that the teach- 
er herself should be well informed 
about phonics and other forms of word 
analysis before she begins to help the 
children, 


Emmett Betts says, “ There have been 
reports of considerable waste in the 
teaching of phonics as an aid to word 


recognition. This has been true for 
several reasons. First, very few elemen- 
tary-school teachers in the United 
States have adequate background in 
phonetics as a basis for teaching 
phonics. This has often led to in- 
struction which confuses the child.” 
His chapter on “Vocabulary Develop- 
ment” is a particularly helpful one for 


any teacher wishing to team mor 
about sounds and symbols, 

It looks as if the “how and when 
to teach phonics will have to be left 
largely to the individual teachers, but 
with a thorough knowledge on the part 
of the teachers as to what needs to be 
taught in phonics, there is little danger 
that it will be overlooked. 

10 Emmett Betts: Foundations of 


Reading Inatruction (American Book Co.,, 
1950), p. 614, Used by permission. 
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WHOLESOME... 
Nature's own flavors. 


BRIGHT, EVER-FRESH 
SPARKLE... 
distinctive taste, 


REFRESHES 

SO QUICKLY... 
with as few calories 
as half an average, 


juicy grapefruit. 
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CHILDREN LOVE 


ASY WAY TO 


Here's an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 
to grade studenta—a ws ientifically developed 
and tested for years in classrooms throughout 
America, It’s the Song Flute way, that teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch perception, solfeggio 
through “Beat Response.” 


Send for FREE Song Flute Information Folder, NOW! 


For new interest and enthusiaam among your Grade School Music 
Students, you can organize and direct Song Flute classes! It's euny 

it's fun, and your results will win you praise and reapect of 
pupila, their parenta, and achool authorities Mail coupon, or a 
poetal get free, informative folder NOW! 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C.G. Conn Lid., Elkhart, Ind. 


| BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C.G. Conn Lid., Dept. 1080 Elkhart, ind. 7 ay a 
Please send my free copy of Song Flute information folder. This ploces | seNO FOR ape 
me under no obligation. | 
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rite for the new Descriptive Circular. 
KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. | 
Since 1802-— Producers of Sunerior Visual Aids. 


. Classroom teachers 


Everywhere . 
have enthusiastically pronounced it 


the best all-around 
teaching projector we've 
ever seen...... brighter, 
cooler and quieter, 
smaller and lighter ” 


Compact construction; refined optical system; two-way 
cooling ; many other improvements. And all attachments from 
the old Keystone Overhead are useable. 


It does Everything— projects standard 
slides, two-inch slides, strip film, micro-slides 
~~ and of course it’s the perfect projector for 
Tachistoscopic Techniques. 
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South Central States 
(Continued from page 56) 


because it depended on natural rain- 
fall. Now a variety from Japan is 
grown on “pump” lands where irriga- | 
tion is used 

?. Louisiana has about 4,500 miles 
of navigable water, of which 600 miles 
are on the Mississippi 

8. Near Jonesville, Louisiana, there 
are still 80-foot remnants of mounds 
which were apparently temples used by 
sun-worshiping Indians 

9. A memorial John James 
Audubon, artist and naturalist, may be 
visited at St. Francisville, Louisiana. 
It was in this area that he painted 
many of his now famous bird pictures. 

10. The Evangeline of Longfellow’s 
famous poem the experi- 
ences of Acadians expelled from Nova 
Scotia, was a real person by the name 
of Emmeline Labiche. A statue honor 
ing her can at Evangeline 
State Park near St. Martinville 

11. October 1955 marks the conclu- 
sion of the 200th anniversary celebra- 
tion honoring the arrival of the Aca- 


to 


desc ribing 


be seen 


dians in Louisiana 

12. Tow barges on the Mississippi 
and other large rivers push thirty or 
more loaded barges at a time, with an 
overall length of 1,200 feet. (Tow and 
push are contradictory, but that’s the 
way it is!) 

13. Lead and zine are usually mined 
at the same time 

14. Mammoth Springs in Arkansas 
pour out about 200 million gallons of 
water a day. Imagine bottling that 
in pints! 

15. The Cherokee Indian, Sequoyah, 
made an alphabet for his own tribe, 
and adapted it for the Choctaws. He 
sold both tribes the idea that writing 
on stones was a better way to save leg- 
ends than remembering them 

16. The Grand River Dam on the 
Neosho River in Oklahoma is famous | 
for the length of its multiple-arch con- 
struction. (How long is it? Find a 
picture, ) 

17. Large herds of buffaloes graze 
on the Wichita Mountains’ Wild Life 
Refuge near Lawton, Oklahoma 

Don't confuse the spelling of these 
mountains with the pronunciation of 
the Quachitas 

18. Buffaloes supplied the Indians 
with food, clothing, housing, and cook- 
ing equipment, 

19. You could count more than 5,000 
oil wells if you traveled within a 60- 
mile radius of Oklahoma City 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE IT? 


|. Texas raises more 
any other state 

2. Brahman cattle from India have 
been cross-bred with Texas cattle. 

Por thirty years, 
were forbidden in Texas 

+. The King Ranch near Kingsville, 
lexas, has about a million acres. 

5. Camels came to Indianola, Texas, 
in 1856. They were used by the gov- 
ermment to transport supplies to our 
westernmost army posts. 

6. Of the forty-four rivers in Texas, | 
all but three empty into the Gulf of 
Mexico 

Waters in the bayous of Louisiana 
flow in two directions (not all at once, 
silly!) depending on the rise and fall 
of the tide 

8. Spanish moss is an air plant re- 
lated to the pineapple family. It is 
not a parasite like mistletoe or fun- 
gus 

9. Water from the Mississippi River 
is used in New Orleans after it goes 
through the world’s largest filtration 
plant 

10. Many bats live in the Alabaster 
Caves near Freedom, Oklahoma. 

Continued on page 95) 


turkeys than | 


express trains | 
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What Do Your Pupils 
Know About — 


INDIAN AMERICANS! 


TRUE FALSE 


O O 


Find the answers and more informa- 
tion about the real Indians of today in 
the insert sheet that comes with the 
Frienpsuip Press Picture Map oF 
INDIAN AMERICANS. This is a work map 
for your pupils to color and mount. 


Indians are U. S. citizens. 


Indian boys and girls go to 
public schools. 


All Indians live in tepees. 


PICTURE MAP OF INDIAN AMERICANS 
38 x 50 inches * 75¢ * black and white 


FREE! A small Picture Map or In- 
DIAN AMERICANS, which includes a list 
of more than 30 other maps. Write to: 


Dept P-1 

FRIENDSHIP PRESS 

257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
owor. 


FIELD TRIP 


WORLD ACCLAIMED 


TRUE LIFE ADVENTURE 


NATURE DRAMAS 
COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 


lémm 


... the most authentic on-the-spot rec- 
ords of nature in action ever filmed. To 
assemble these photographic facts, 
months, even years have been patiently 
spent by top naturalist photographers. 
These rare documentaries have been 
produced in a manner truly “Disney” 


NATURE'S HALF ACRE 
BEAVER VALLEY 
SEAL ISLAND 
Mail coupon NOW te... 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 
DIV. DEPTIN-10 BURBANK, CALIF. 


| GENTLEMEN: Please send us your | 
| complete catalog of DISNEY TITLES | 
and address of our nearest film library. | 
| NAME | 
| ORGANIZATION 
| 
| ADORESS___ — 
STATE 
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South Central States 


Continued from page 94) 


11. Near Murfreesboro, Arkansas, is 
the only diamond mine found in the 
U.S. Most of the stones were not jew- 
elry quality, but could be used by in- 
dustry. Now the mine is a tourist at- 
traction. 

12. In Magnet Cove, near Malvern, 
Arkansas, an extinct volcanic crater 
produces magnetic ores, and other 
minerals. 

13. Louisianians trap more muskrats 
than the rest of the U.S. and Canada 
together. 

14. Remains of prehistoric animals 
are found in Dinosaur Quarry near 
Kenton, Oklahoma. 

15. Glass Mountain, west of Orien 
ta, Oklahoma, gets its name from the 
tiny sparkling crystals shining on its 
slopes. 

16. A Christmas tree is not always 
what you think it is. In the oil coun- 
try it can mean the combination of 
valves and pipes which control the flow 
of oil and natural gas. 


ACTIVITIES 


There’s no reason for every child's 
doing the same thing when he can 
choose from a list of 22 topics. And 
this isn’t a case where “winner takes 
all!” 

1. To increase language skills have 
the children make charts showing vo- 
cabularies which are descriptive of the 
work done: by oil men, cattle or sheep 
men, fishermen, cotton or wheat farm- 
ers, river men, sugar men, lumbermen. 

2. Another list might contain words 
with particular meanings: shorthorns, 
longhorns, stampede, powwow, chuck 
wagon, mavericks, dogies, panhandle. 

3. Trace the progress of transporta- 
tion from Indian trails to streamliners 
and airliners, using simply made mod- 
els for a display. 

4. For a science activity, burn a 
“kitchen variety” match, and then 
blow it out and notice the smell. Do 
you know the pungeft odor comes 
from sulphur? 

Or, leave a silver fork standing in 
a bit of cooked egg for several hours. 
What is the appearance of the fork? 
What changed its color? 

5. How deep is an oil well? How 
high is a derrick? Why are natural gas 
and oil mentioned together? Is it true 
that salt also comes from the same 
drilling? How is oil handled after 
it comes from the ground? Refineries? 
Tankers? Barges? Pipelines? What is 
a pipeline? How extensively are pipe- 
lines used? Why are they important in 
the economy of our country? How are 
oil deposits found? You're the oil man. 
This is your story, so make the most 
of it. 

6. “Git along, little dogie.” You, 
Johnny, and you, Mary Jane, have de- 
cided the cow country is for you. Are 
there any longhorns left in Texas? Is 
the Old Chisholm Trail still used by 
cattlemen? Where is it, and how did 
it get its name? Are cowboys still a 
part of cattle raising? How has the 
business been modernized? Who was 
Sam Maverick? 

7. Pick that cotton! Who is ready 
to trace the history of this crop from 
early plantation days? Why were slaves 
used? How is cotton harvested today? 
Can you find a picture of a mechan- 
ical cotton pic ker? Ever hear of the 
big football games played in the Cot- 
ton Bowl on New Year's Day? The 
“bowl” is part of the Dallas, Texas, 

‘rmanent exposition area. As a fash- 
ion center, Dallas rivals New York 
City partly because of the fine cloth 
made in mills in the vicinity. 

8. For all the rice in China and 
japan. most of the rice used in the 

J.S. is grown on irrigated land in the 


South. Seed is scattered by machine 
When the seedlings are high enough, 
the land is flooded until harvesttime 
when the water is drained off so the 
rice can ripen before being gathered by 
the combines. Has the rice in packages 
been treated in any way, or 1s it just 
as white when harvested? Is quick- 
cooking rice a special variety? 

9. The saying goes that everyone has 
a sweet tooth, but then we are warned 
to be careful or there won't be any 


teeth. Just the same, figures show that 
the average American uses about 100 
pounds of sugar a year. What is it like 
on a modern sugar plantation? What 
growing sugar cane resemble? 
How do we get brown and white sugar? 
Does cane sugar grow from seed? What 
is the difference between cane and beet 
sugar? Which grows in Louisiana? 
What climate is needed for each kind? 

10. Take a number from 1 to 1,000. 
Any of these numbers represents a use 


does 


for salt. What part of Louisiana pro 
duces the most salt? How is it ob 
tained? Does it come out as a liquid, 
solid, or crystal? How large a list of 
uses can the children make? 

11. Who knows the color of sulphur? 
Is it found on top of the ground or 
beneath the surface? Is it in the form 
of a liquid or solid? Can you find out 
about the three-pipe method of ex- 
traction? Why mention sulphur as 

Continued on page 104) 


Listening to one’s own voice is a vital new adventure! 
Today, teachers are letting the tape recorder work for them 
to provide child-centered experiences for faster, more effective 
instruction in virtually every area of the curriculum. 
Through participation a child develops ingenuity, creativity 
and imagination...overcomes shyness, improves speech habits. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Developed especially for use in the classroom, the Ampro | 
“Classic’’ Tape Recorder has found great favor in 
hundreds of schools. Light in weight, completely portable 
and surprisingly low in cost, it comes in a rugged, | 
scuffproof case with granite-hard plastic finish, girdled by | 
rubber rails. It’s as easy to operate as a phonograph. 
| 
| 


Call your Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION a 


SCHOOL 


ADDRES 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 North Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Iilinols 


Please send me more information on 
C] The Ampro “Classic” Tape Recorder 


| 

| 

Ampro 16mm Sound Projectors 
C] Nome of my Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer 
| 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 
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couple dances and mixers* 


instructional records (with music) 

Another important “HONOR YOUR PARTNER” teaching aid brought 
to you by Square Dance Associutes. In this album Ed Durlacher 

% </ presents his amazingly simple method of teaching American Couple 

Dances and Mixers. He gives oral “walk-through” instructions 

im progressive steps 

f 

" " You'll find instructions and music for the Patty Cake Polka Mixer, 

Rochester Schottische, Tandem Rochester Schottische, 

: Five Foot Two Mixer, Narcissus, and the Paul Jones 

‘ The Top Hands play the music in their own inimitable style under the 
ee direction of Frank Novak. Music thot sets the tempo for good 

xX. ; dancing and virtually lifts the dancers’ feet off the floor 


over 10,000 scHoots 
im THE U. 5. NOW 
YOUR PARTNER 


Miners” are social activators. “Wollflowers” and 
timid souls of all ages are converted to active 
parlicipants in social activities 


All records are pressed on pure vinylite and are 
gueranteed against breakage. 


use KONO 
ys TEACHING AIDS. SQUARE DANCE 
ASSOCIATES 


Square Dance Associates P.O. No. 642. Freeport, N. Y. 
’ Gentlemen: | want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please send me ; 
@ free descriptive bolder 
NAME 
ADORESS 
city ZONE STATE 
Canedion Distributors: Themes Allen, Lid, 266 King Street West, Toronto 28, Ontario 


Announcing Four New Releases ——— , 
ENRICHMENT RECORDS — 
Based on LANDMARK Books 
The Leulsiane Purchase 
Pirate Lafiite and the Battie of New Orleans 


An Eye for Better Teaching ? 
m every minute of that “eye- 
of your pupils by using 


Capitalize 


wandering” time 


Bet’ tnvents the Telephone INSTRUCTOR pester and bulletin-board 
eorge Washington Carver materials Write for free Catalog of 
Write tor le rit Nhat of 20 titles Teaching Aida. You'll find ideas to enliven 
‘ ONRICHMENT RECORDS many classroom subject 
246 Filth New 1, Ff. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


Recordings Contribute 


Be 


to Your 


Teaching Success 


A Complete Program in 
Audio Education 


Teachers are always in search of more effective ways of teach- 


ing. Audio Education recordings aid comprehension, stimulate 


interest, and save time for busy teachers. These outstanding 


recordings are a “shot in the arm” for classes in practically 


every subject area at all levels of instruction. There are record- 
ings to help you teach 


folk tales * 
square dances 


phonics * choral speaking * aural imagery * 


poetry * 
* longways dances * songs * simple instrumental music * 


reading * writing * rhythms * 


children’s games * lullabies * calypso music * chamber music. 


Write for Informational Chart #E2350. 


Audio Education, Inc. 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3}, NEW YORK 
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We Made FILMSTRIPS 
our Jachistoscape 


Murray 


(halmer 


EDITH TAYLOR 


School for the Exceptional Child, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Te frequently teachers of spe- 
cial and others in- 
terested in remedial work feel 
limited by available filmstrips. 
The names of surrounding towns, 
class members and their address- 
es and many other common words 
and expressions that our children 
needed were not available for 
class drill. We overeame this 
problem by making our own film- 
strips. The cost is very litth-—at 
present, only ten cents for a strip 
of thirty-six frames. 

We purchased outdated 35 mm. 
silent film from a photographic 
supply house advertising in one 
of the popular photographic mag- 
azines. This film was cleared of 
its emulsion by washing it in 
photographie fixer (sodium thio- 
sulphate or hypo). (This washing 
must be carried out in total dark- 
ness in order to ensure a clear 
base on which the filmstrip may 
be drawn). Then the film was 
washed in clean water for about 
twenty minutes and cut into con- 
venient three-foot lengths and 
hung up to dry. 

All 35 mm. film is perforated 
so that it may be sprocket-fed 
through a projector, and each 
group of four perforations repre- 
sents a standard projection frame. 
Using a fine-pointed pen and In- 
dia ink you may print the words 
that you wish to present to the 
class on the clear film. Our initial 
filmstrip consisted of the names 
of the children in the class, the 
name of our school, and the 
names of the school workers with 
whom the children would come 
in contact. 

One of our reading problems 
was the rapid recognition of 
words such as danger, stop, exits, 
and many others that the chil- 
dren would see only momentarily 
in certain situations. We wanted 


‘ lasses 


CHALMERS MURRAY 


Naval Air Junior High School, 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


them to know the word immedi- 
ately. What could help us more 
than the instrument used to train 
soldiers to spot an enemy plane? 
We needed a tachistoscope. 
The one shown in the picture 
was made by adapting our stand- 
ard filmstrip projector with a 
variable camera shutter. 
We purchased our shutter for two 
dollars at a camera store. Be cer- 
tain that it hae an adequate vari- 
ety of speeds for ex posing the 
word to the child. A shutter with 
T (time); 1 second; and 4, Y, 


speed 


1/10 and 1/25th seconds is a very 
satisfactory distribution. The 
range is important so that the 
children can see the progress they 
make in reading-recognition time. 

Our shutter is mounted on the 
front of the projector lens by 
means of cellophane tape, and is 
easily removed whenever we wish 
to use the projector for conven- 
tional filmstrips or slides. Mount- 
ing the shutter in front of the 
lens does not interfere with the 
focusing or operation of the pro- 
jector. 

Interest ran high and soon we 
were playing a game with our 
new words. We constructed prog- 
ress charts for those wanting to 
participate. The idea of using « 
training device that soldiers use 
makes our tachistoscope a very 
popular piece of equipment. 

© are now planning filmstrips 
for synonyms and antonyms, cor- 
rect word usage, and number 
combinations. Our latest strips, 
done in colored drawing ink, are 
even more popular. 

Our homemade filmstrips and 
tachistoscope have increased class 
interest in reading, stretched at- 
tention span, trained the eyes to 
adapt and converge on a certain 
word, and contributed much to 
our total classroom program. 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


“NO ARGUING with the tape!” J. G. 
Cargile, Jr., Co-ordinator of the English 
Program in the Brazosport Independent 
Se school District, Freeport, Texas, puts 

lagnetic recording tape to a new use in 
hus classroom—spotting errors in speech 
and grammar. He writes: “I would not be 
without tape and a tape recorder when | 
teach my senior English classes. We use it 
to record oral book reports, and an ex- 
tremely revealing and helpful activity it is 
in correcting mispronunciations and bad 
grammar. No arguing with the tape!” 


LITERATURE 
CLASSES in your own 
school can profit from 
another suggestion 
passed on by Mr. Car- 
gile. have found 
tape particularly use- 
ful in making litera- 
ture come to life,”’ says 
this Texas teacher. ‘‘I 
record background 
music and my interpretation of many 
literary selections while at the same 
time showing pertinent pictures with 
the opaque projector. The students 
receive severa! impressions at once and 
seldom forget the selections. They also 
like to try their hand at producing 
their own versions of selections. Poetry 
is especially suitable for this kind of 
project.”’ 

THEY SOLVED IT! Years ago 
“Scotcn”’ Brand Magnetic Tape engineers 
solved a knotty technical problem—how 
to produce recording tape with a uniform, 
magnetically-responsive oxide surface for 
finest recording results. ““Scotcn” Brand 
does it by making its own oxide coatings. 
It's a difficult job and only “Scotcn” Brand 
does it—splitting atoms to transform 
non-magnetic oxide into a Super-magnetic 
coating sensitive enough to record even 
a whisper ! 

HEAR THE DIFFERENCE yourself. 
Listen to a reel of new ‘“‘“SCOTCH” 
Brand Extra Play 
Magnetic Tape 190 
for example. This 
revolutionary record- 
ing tape offers you 
50% more recording 
time on a standard- 
size reel, plus famous 
“SCOTCH” Brand 
quality which means 
complete fidelity and 
purity of sound in all 
your recording jobs. 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
-here’s a valuable free 
gift for you! Let me send 
you a copy of our brand- 
new, 60-page guide to 
easier teaching called 
“*Magnetic Recording 
Tape in the Elementary 
Classroom”’. This informative booklet was 
written with you in mind. It tells you how 
to make the most of a tape recorder in your 
classes . . . offers you dozens of helpful 
suggestions you'll want to put into prac- 
ice yourself. Just send a card with your 
1ame and address. 

WHY NOT SEND me your questions 
m tape recording uses? I'll be happy to 
mswet them if I can. And I'd like to hear 
how you use ““Scotcn”’ Brand Magnetic 
Recording Tapes in your classroom. Write 
o me c/o Educational Division, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 900 
“auquier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 
The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
egistered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MPG. 


O., St. Paul 6, Mina. Export Sales Office: 99 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 


School for Goblins 


(Continued from page 32) 


looked almost exactly like Nixie, ex- 
cept for his small ears. Being a goblin, 
Nixie had long and pointed ears, of 
course, and he was very proud of them 

He watched the strange boy for quite 
a while from the shelter of his bush 
After the boy had the worm firmly on 
the hook, he tossed it into the water 
and sat there holding a stick. Nixie 
was so full of curiosity that he tried 
to crawl a bit closer. His pointed toes 
caught in the dry leaves and made a 
rustling noise 

The boy turned around. 

“Hi,” he said to Nixie. “My name's 
Ronnie. What you doin’ there?” 

Nixie got to his feet, ready to run 

Sleeping,” he finally answered. “What 
you doin’?” 

The little boy 
‘Playin’ hookey!”’ 

Nixie was bewildered. 
that a game?” 

The boy laughed. “No, it 
staying away from school. I don’t like 
school. I'd rather fish.” 

“I don't like school either,” Nixie 
agreed. “I guess I'm hookeying too!” 

The little boy stopped laughing and 
looked Nixie over carefully. “I never 
saw you before. Where do you go to 


waved his pole 
he grinned at Nixie 


“Hookey? Is 


means 


hool ?” 

“The school for goblins,” Nixie an- 
swered, sitting down on the bank beside 
the boy. “The old witch teaches us in 
the fair glen on moonlight nights.” 

“No foolin’?” Ronnie stared. “What 
do you learn?” 

‘All sorts of things,” Nixie said 

Spells and enchantments. Charms 
and curses. All kinds of mischief for 
Halloween 

Ronnie gave a long low whistle. 

Say! I think I'd like that kind of 
school. Sounds exciting. All we do 
is learn to read and write.” 

Nixie looked surprised. “You mean 
you never practice putting someone’s 
gate on the roof of the city hall?” 

Ronnie snorted. “So you're the fel- 
lows that do that! [ll bet I could learn 
a lot at your school!” 

“I think it would be more fun to 
learn to read and write,” Nixie sighed 
“I just don't enjoy turning a squirrel 
into a jack-o’-lantern or an owl into 
a broomstick.” 

Ronnie's eyes popped. “Say, can I 
visit your school? [I'd sure like to 
learn a few tricks to show the fellows.” 

Nixie looked doubtful. “You look a 
lot like me, I'll tell you what. If you 
teach me to fish, you can take my 
place at school tonight.’ 

By the end of the day Nixie had two 
small trout, and Ronnie had hooked an 
old turtle who lived under a big rock 
The turtle turned out to be an old 
friend of Nixie, so Ronnie said he was 
very sorry and let him go 

Nixie looked at the darkening sky 


We've just time to get to x hool if 
we hurry. Come on.” And ke scuttled 
off swiftly through the woods with 
Ronnie close be hind 

As they drew near the fair glen, 


Ronnie could hear the lonely hoot of 
an owl. Nixie, ahead of him, ran a 
little faster 

“That means class is starting!” he 
called over his shoulder 

Suddenly he 
bushes. Ronnie, 
blackness, 


but soon he 


stopped behind some 
peering through the 
nothing at first, 
figures 
Nixie pointed to one 


could ser 
noticed shadowy 
moving around 
side 

“There's my seat he whispered 

(50 ahe ad.’ 

Ronnie slipped past him and crawled 
onto a large mushroom at one end of 
the semicircle. The other mushrooms 


(Continued on page 102) 


The NEW VICTOR 
Jémm 


EASY ACTION for your 
BUSY SCHEDULE 


Just 3 acy s to thread 
film, and letor's ready 
te roll, simply 
with one fingertip contro! 
panel, softly illuminated. 


projector insta: 
there's no further damage. 


The new Victor 16mm Sound Proje« 

tor is your right-hand partner, helping 
instruction to the 
Victor's outstanding 


you give better 
class. You'll like 
sound and picture clarity that make it 
so much easier for youngster lo 
understand and 
sons. And, you'll appreciate 
Lubrimatic Oil System that 
trouble-free performance, 


the way Safety Film 


remember film les 
Victor's 
insures 
showing 


afte I show ing 


Trips also prevent any damage from 
accidental misthreading . . the Air 
Conditioned Lamp House , . . Sap 


phire tipped Pawls . Hi-Lite Optical 
System... and many other features, 
all teacher-engineered 


SEND FOR FREE 
FOLDER TODAY 


SHARP PICTURES . 
CLEAR SOUND 


38% more light on the 
screen gives clear-cut pic- 
vere contrasts — sound dis- 
tortion is almost eliminated 
so you get true, life-like 


QUALITY mOTION 


PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 


New York — Chicoge 
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DAMAGE : 
Victor, with its Safety Fitn, 
Trips, detects previously 
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FREE 
SAMPLE MATERIAL 


I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


‘Btory of « Loaf of Bread’ —done in simple line-drawing pictures that may be colored. 
J.§ Includes seat work in reading and arithmeti« 
Includes a weekly chart for che« king breakfasta 
Also gives suggestions for correlating activities 
“A Trip with Baker Bill’’—Study unit on Cup Cakes. Includes a teacher’s outline 
and a children’s reader showing youngsters visiting Cocoa Land, 
a large farm, a sugar field, a wheat field, etc. 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


, i Complete Teaching Unit on Enriched Bread contains 


2 Readers Bread —A Visit to a Modern Bakery 

’ Bread—To Help Build Strong Bodies 

a i 2 Charts Wheat Chart, Children's Food Chart 
a cas Background Information for Teachers as well as suggestions 


for use of material. 


MAIL TODAY 


a CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 

he 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 

sl J Please send me your free sample material for: 

(CHECK OME) 

PRIMARY GRADES 1, STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD 2. A TRIP WITH BAKER BULL [ 

INTERMEDIATE GRADES > TEACHING UNIT ON ENRICHED BREAD 


150 lighted pictures illustrate for 
the first time 24 easy experiments 


young children can perform to answer 
6 frequently asked questions: 


. What Is an Experiment ? 

2. How Does Water Get into the Air? 

. What Makes Things Dry Faster? 

. Where Do Clouds Come From? 

. What Is Wind? 

. Why Is the Night Cooler Than the 
Day? 

7é JAM HANDY 


2821 fost Grand Bivd. Michigan 


COMPLETE SERIES 
$27. 


INDIVIDUAL $4.75 
FILMSTRIPS 


3 
4 
5 
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House Plans and Models 


An Arithmetic Project 
LESLIE A. DYBVIG 


or four months I had tried in 

vain to teach my ten cighth- 
graders how to do their required 
arithmetic. They were a challenge, 
and consequently I unconsciously 
gave them more of my time and 
neglected the sixth and seventh 
grades. What could I do? 

The solution came suddenly and 
unexpectedly one day. I noticed 
that Albert wasn’t paying much at- 
tention. I went back to his desk 
and found that under his book he 
had a scale drawing of a bedroom 
complete with secret compart- 
ments and passageways 

“Why not?” I said aloud, which 
naturally drew the attention of the 
class to me more than all I had 
said during the last hour. 

Turning to the ten surprised 
faces watching me, I asked, “How 
would you like to build a model 
house?” 

We discussed the idea and 
formed committees which met in 
the spare period to plan. I did not 
have the time to sit in on their dis- 
cussions but I was than 
pleased when they came back in 
from their “discussion room”—the 
porch, 

They agreed that each child 
would draw a plan for a cottage 
16’ by 24. After he had drawn 
a suitable plan he would build a 
model of it. That was the start. 

Next day several plans were pre- 
sented with four walls and a parti- 
tion or two marked on them. After 
further discussion the children de- 
cided that there was more to mak- 
ing plans than meets the eye. They 
consulted their texts for rules of 
geometric drawing, and asked 
about and quickly mastered ele- 
mentary aleebra in order to calcu- 
Since they 
saw a reason for using them, they 
asked to have fractions explained 
to them. I was astounded by the 
speed with which they caught on. 

The lumberyard manager must 
have grown weary of their ques- 
tions about kinds and cost of ma- 
terials. They studied their own 
homes. They discussed one anoth- 
They 
consulted plans in magazines. And 
they measured, added, calculat- 
ed, drew to scale, estimated, 
checked, rechecked. In two weeks 
there were ten sets of plans for all 
to criticize and discuss 

It would cost too much to build 
ten models so we had to content 
ourselves with building one. But 


more 


late the sides of angles 


er’s progress and errors 


which one should it be and how 
would we decide? Someone sug- 
gested that we should see how 
much it would cost to build real 
houses like the ones planned. 

Each child calculated the cost of 
his own house if built the way he 
or she had planned it. They 
learned to use square root; to find 
areas of squares, rectangles, trian- 
gles; and volumes (for cisterns). 

Using such criteria as beauty, 
economy, intelligent use of space, 
utility, they decided that Albert's 
plan was the best, although Mary’s 
was just about as good. 

We might have had a panel of 
judges, made up of a carpenter, a 
real estate agent, a lumberyard 
manager and others, come to the 
school. Then pupil would 
have had the opportunity to speak 
for five or ten minutes explaining 
his plan. However, the children re- 
jected the idea, for a reason I have 
not yet been able to figure out. 

Plywood was the basic material 
used in making the house model, 
which was to the scale of one inch 
to one foot. In arithmetic periods 
for three weeks the six boys were 
down in the basement planning, 
drawing, cutting. Although I did 
not have time to supervise them 
closely, little time was wasted in 
“fooling around.” The four girls 
planned and executed most of the 
furnishings 

Then came the soul-satisfying 
day when the model house was set 
up. How they admired their handi- 
work! And justly so. For the house 
was complete from window casings 


h 


to embroidered pillowcases. 

But the project did not end 
there. Art classes had new mean- 
ing as the girls and boys drew per- 
spective designs for yard land- 
scapes. Part of the science classes 
delved into the mysteries of effi- 
cient heating and lighting. Social 
studies topics related to the kinds 
of houses people live in. 

Those children are now in high 
school. The house still stands as a 
monument to the boys and girls 
who were too “dull” to learn to do 
arithmetic but who could learn to 
use it. It is also a monument to 
the fundamental principle of dem- 
ocratic existence that we need both 
competition and co-operation to 
be successful 


Note: The author is now principal and 
teacher of grades eight to ten at Howard 
Powell School, a multiple-room country 
school, near Rosetown, Saskatchewan. 
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In Defense of 
Activity Periods 


Kathryn Mohr Williams 


Teacher, First Grade. 
Faulkner Street Elementary School, 
New Smyrna Beach, Florida 


HE advantages of activity peri- 
T ods in the first-grade classroom 
are often stressed, yet when one 
incorporates such a time in the 
daily program, eyebrows shoot up, 
pointed questions are asked, and 
one feels obliged to explain 

Within my group last year there 
seemed a need for more opportu- 
nity to communicate with one an 
other. A prolonged period of star 
ing at each other, pushing, pulling, 
and muttering sent me scurrying to 
the histories of my children. 

I found some amazing facts. In 
my group 58 per cent had never 
had any preschool experience 
many had not even had Sunday- 
School attendance to acquaint 
them with other children their 
own age. Eight per cent were re- 
peating first grade, not because 
they were slow learners, but be- 
cause of their parents’ frequent 
moves from city to city; they had 
been in three or four different 
schools during their first school 
year No wonder they were con- 
fused, bewildered, and unhappy! 
About 50 per cent ol the entire en- 
rollment were living in compara- 
tively isolated areas where little 
exchange of ideas, or even convert 
sation, took place in the home 

We teachers stress many means 
of communication in the  first- 
grade curriculum—reading, writ- 
ing, language expression. Yet, in 
our present overcrowded schools. 
which provide only for tightly 
scheduled fifteen-minute play peri 
ods, we often withhold the devel 
oping, creative experience which is 
offered through the activity period 
For the first twenty or thirty min 
utes of each day, my children now 
choose materials that stimulate the 
exchange of ideas blocks, paint 
clay, hooks doll housekeeping 
toys, and puzzles, to name a few 

I have kept a daily record of 
each child’s choice of play mate- 
rials, and have made notes on thei 
interest span. The sustained inter- 
est, the creative play, the new- 
found ease in voicing an opinion 
and accepting someone else’s ideas 
prove the merits of this daily ex- 
perience. It carries over into the 
reading, writing, social studies, and 
art of the group. The children are 
more relaxed, and show marked 
readiness in all learning situations 

Of course there are do’s and 
don’t’s for an informal time like the 
activity period. We have many 
serious discussions on the necessity 
for keeping voices soft so as not to 
disturb other children in the build 
ing; for remembering to play fair 
ly: for tidying up the room at the 
close of the play time 

It has been a revealing experi 
ence for the teacher. Hitherto hid 
den personality traits have been 
observed, giving her a better un 
derstanding of each child. 


FAT A GOOD BREAKFAST 
70 START A GOOD DAY 


PREPARING BREAKFAST 
AT HOME 
6 x 


THE BREAKPAST TA BLE 


wit.” 


GOOD BACK 


TO SCHOOL 


BREAKFAST 


_ Included with the 8 full color, 
8'9"x11'.” poster pictures 


A Classroom is this 20-page Teacher's 
Breakfast Party Manual, size 8"x10' ", which 
| gives complete instructions 


with illustrations for conduct- 


ok ¥ as ing a classroom breakfast 
; 


party. It offers more than a 


POR GRADES 1-2 dozen teaching suggestions 
for graded activities and con- 


tains over 40 interesting illus- 


trations and photographs. 


Two Better 
Breakfast Plays 


FOR GRADES 45 6 


A 20-page Teacher's Manual, 
size 8” x 10's”, is included 
with 8 colorful x 
Breakfast poster pictures. The 
Manual, especially written 
and edited by Laura Oftedal, 
Laboratory School, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, supplies play 
outline, illustrated costume 
ideas, and dialogue for two 
better breakfast plays, It con- 
tains 50 illustrations, charts, 
and photographs. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE New Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
Grades 1+2+3 


Please Print 


Address 
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City Zone State 


CEREAL INSTMUTE, Inc 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE New Breakfast Teaching Unit for 
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The Three Ships from Palos 


Continued from page 32 


agreed the Nina, “but do you really 
will return? 
the 


cours we 


believe we 

Return? 
impatiently 
turn.” 

The 
the crews preparing to row 
As they left the 
their sails were opened and they 


Santa Maria, 


will re- 


said 
“Or 
they heard 


out to sea 


ships fell silent as 


harbor for the open 
sea, 
were on their way. 

The first 
Islands to take on supplies 
sail on the 
The three 
Early 


watch 


the Canary 
| hen thes 


stop was at 


set unknown sea 

ships sailed on and on 

the sailors 

fire fall into the 
three 


one morning on 
ball ot 
the 


were alarmed 


saw a 
Immediately 
well as the crews, 


ships, as 


ea 


ships moved closer together 
the fire,” ex 


We shall be de 


*This must be sea of 
claimed the Pinta 
stroved.” 

Wait,” said the Santa Maria 


listened to what Columbus was saying 


as it 


to the men. 


“What is he saying?” asked the 
Nifia. 

“It is nothing that will harm you 
now,” announced the Santa Maria 
“It was a meteor that fell from the 
sky.” 

‘My crew is clamoring to return to 
Spain,” said the Pinta 

“My men are anxious to turn back, 
too,” said the Nina. “We have been 
to sea over twenty days and still no 


land is in sight.” 
“My captain promised the men that 


that if they will give him three more 
days,” said the Santa Maria, “we will 
either reach land or he will turn 
back 

“Look!” cried the Nifia, excitedly 


“There is a branch floating toward us 


It has green leaves and berries on it.” 


This sign of land seemed to give 
new courage to the crew 
There it is! There it is!” called 


the Pinta to the other ships 

At the same time one of the Pinta’s 
crew called out, “Land, ho!” They 
had sighted land 

The natives came out to meet them 


in small canoes. Columbus, believing 
called them Indians, 
oon discovered this was a land where 
no other man had 
and he called it San Salvador 
Ik trinkets 
gold parrots 
strange back to 
arranging to 
with him 


it was India 


white ever been 
for 
and 
the 


traded beads and 
bright-feathered 
take 


Was 


animals to 
Queen Columbus 
several Indians return 
the Pinta and its 
and the Santa 


damaged beyond repai 


have 

crew 

Maria 
The 


when disap 


peared was 


sailors 


used the timber from the Santa Maria 
to erect a tortress There they would 
live until Columbus returned for 
them 

Ihe Nina, the smallest of the three 
ships, proudly carried Columbus, sev 
eral indians, and her crew of men out 
to sea again 

Seeing sails in the distance, the 
Nifa thought, “Can that be another 


ship on this vast sea 


It was the Pinta. There was cheer 
ing from the crews of both ships as 
they drew together 

Isn't the Santa Maria returning 
with you?” asked the Pinta 


It was shipwrecked soon after you 
left us,” answered the Nifia ‘Wher 
did you go?” 

My crew was disappointed at what 


they saw when they went ashore 

continued the Pinta. “They had ex 

pected to find rich cities with great 
Continued on page 111) 


Classroom Crafts 
Colorful 


others | 0c 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich 
and vitelize textbook teaching are listed, classi 


fied and indexed in the 
New 1955 Elementary Teachers Guide To 
Free Curriculum Materials 
Authoritative, selective and easy-to-use 
Available for $5.50 on 30 day approvel 
Progr Mer IN, Randolph 10 


$TUDENT 
PARTICIPATION 
FILMS 


MEASURING TIME 
THINGS 


uKane, 


P SIX SOUND FILM STRIPS 


Reading the Hour 


Reading the Minutes 

Time Stories 

The Ruler: 

The Inch and the Half-inch 


The Ruler: The Quarter-inch 
q The Ruler: The Eighth-inch 
i am int vied in knowing mor 
about the Du Kane Student Partici az 
pation Films = 
School 


- 


DU KANE CORPORATION 
ST. CHARLES, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL FILM DIVISION 


Moody Institute of Science 


ANNOUNCES 
the release of 


FIVE NEW M.LS. EDUCATIONAL 


SCIENCE CURRICULUM FILMS 


for upper elementary, junior and 
senior high school use. 


worms TO wings Time 10 mi 
tall butterfly the chat 
THE BIRD COMMUNITY Time 12 wi 
A ft riety of bird Mi ay 
a it the 
patter iving 
CICADA—The tnvect Methusetah Time 12 
study of t lag { ite strange and 
TREASURES IN SHOW Time wi 
4 ' f the formation of the lak 
ting 
ma ani 
THE HUMAN MACHINE Tin 14 we 
‘ erati tructes 
nterdep 
it 
‘ mit 


in color and black and white with teacher's quide 
Complete description and catalogue of all MIS 
educational filrns immediately available Write 


s MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE IN 5446 
educational Film Division 
Gox 25675 

West Lose Angeles 26, California 
' MIs 
g the ; 
6 Na Behool 


STUDENTS 


FLANNEL BOARDS 


AND FELT CUT-OUTS 


The secret of this fascinating new teaching method is the affinity of brightly- 
colored Felt Cut-Outs to the Instructo Flannel Board. With Instructo, learn- 
ing becomes a game! Art, arithmetic, reading, grammar, music and many 


abstract processes become crystal clear... the Instructo way! 
NO. 5—I8" x 28" INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARD 


Holds @ large number of cut-outs. Can be used for 
individual instruction of group use. Includes Tilt-Rite Stand 


NO. 7—24" x 36” INSTRUCTO FOLDING FLANNEL BOARD 


Lerger flannel area plus folding feature. Folds to halt 
site for easy storage. Can be shipped Parcel Post. Includes Tilt-Rite Stand 


$3.25 
$4.95 


NO. 1—SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

(Primary Grades) 
Contains standard 16” « 26° flannel covered board 
plus Set No 


with Tilt-Rite stand and wall hangers, 
10; 144-piece set of felt primary cut-outs in assorted colors 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY PRICE... only $4.95 
NEW! FOR THE FALL TERM! — 


NO. 46-——INSTRUCTO RELATIVE 
SIZES SET 


Set of 6 die-cut circles, each a different color 


NO. 25—INSTRUCTO HOLIDAY 
CcuT-OuTS 


in assorted colors 


144-piece set of cut-outs, end site. Seperate sheet of L. C. monuserip? 
Vary the arithmetic lesson by corre ornd os terms on white felt. Terms include Large, 
with current holiday larger, largest, small, smatier, ematiost’' $4.00 
Includes: Turkeys, jack-o'-lantermns, evergreen 

trees, hearts, hatchets, 4-leaf clovers, chicks NO. 250—DO-IT-YOURSELF FLANNEL 
and flags BOARDS 


Now children can participate in flannel board 
lessons from thelr seats. The pupil constructs 
his flanne! board. Kil cludes: 6 pes 
12” « 16° dark green flanne!, 6 pes. 12” « 18” 
boards for backing, pressure-sensitive tape to 
frame 6 boards, colored tell counting shapes 
Ser of 6 $3 


FELT CUT-OUTS! 


125——-MUSIC BOARD FACE 
AND CUT.OUTS 


NO. 41—DIE-CUT MANUSCRIPT 
LOWER CASE LETTERS 


red, blue or 
pilus larger 


setters $1.90 


own 


150.2” die-cut manuscript letters, 
yellow. All letters in alphabet 
auentity of most commonly used 


LARGE SELECTION OF 


NO. 10—INSTRUCTO PRIMARY NO. 


cuT-ouTs 
144-piece set of die-cut felt cut-outs, asstd Newest aid for music, elementary and second 
colors. Discs, squeres, stars, bars, birds, ary teachers. Consists of 2 ''G and 
ducks, rabbits, peers, and apples $1.90 Bass clef with separate theet of cut-outs 
F whole, hall, quarter eighth notes, sharps 
NO. 19 ELT TREE flats tempo and dynamic marks ali necessary 


16” « 13” tree, green foliage, brown trunk $50 


material to teach music reading, theory and 
NO. 20—INSTRUCTO ALPHABET appreciation $ 
CAPITALS NINE FAVORITE STORIES 
26—3” die-cut letters, A to Z. Red, blue or 
tle $.50 Community Helpers Mo. 150 $.85 
ew The Three Pigs No 1572 $.65 
NO. 30—INSTRUCTO ALPHABET Goldilocks & The Three Bears No 154 $06 
CAPITALS ASSORTMENT Red Riding Hood No. 156 $.85 
Red, bive or yellow $ Joe s 
Jriginal Story No. 164 $.85 
LOWER CASE LETTERS NO. 210-—MAP OF U.S 
sheets of red of bive letters silk-screened 
on white felt. Contains all letters in alphabet 23 s 35” outline map of US. on white felt 
and punctuetions with larger quantity of ,eparate sheet of State names and Capital 
most commonly used letters fenges, natural resources, 
products, ete 


NO. 50—INSTRUCTO NUMBER 


ASSORTMENT 
30—3” numbers. 3 each, 0 through 9. Choice 
of red, bive or yellow $.40 


NO. 55—COLOR RECOGNITION 
SET 


Pink, Red 
Black, Brown 
Complete with 
each color silt 


$1.35 


die-cut felt 
White, Purple, Maroon, lve, 
Orange, Gold, Green, Yellow 
L. C. manuscript semes of 
screened in red on white felt 


NO. 63—FELT PACKAGES 


12 felt sheets, each 9” « 12” assorted colors 
1 


NO. 68—FLOCKED PAPER WITH 
SENSITIZED BACKING 


10° flocked paper sheets, 
th oressure-se 


each 
$.75 


Five 
bacted 


itive aedhative 


SEND FOR FREE 20 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG! 
Order From Your School Supply Dealer Or Write To 


NO. 220-—FRACTIONAL PARTS 


(CIRCLES) 
felt circles, asstd. colors One complete 
crcle @ach of halves, thirds fourths, fitthe 
sicths, and eighties $1.00 
NO. 222-—PRACTIONAL PARTS 
(SQUARES) 


fell squares, each different color 


4 

Shows 1 different ways of dividing @ square 
to quarters; two ways of dividing into halve 

NO. 224-——NUMERALS AND 

FRACTIONS 

Bive fractional numbers silt ecreened on white 
felt Enough fractions to mate aimost any 
combination. ideal tor use ir onivactio with 
Nos. 220 and 222 $1.10 


JACRONDA MFG. CO. 5449 nunteR st, 
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School for Goblins habits served a good purpose. Most 


children accepted this as a challenge. 
There were no rewards other than the 


e sround him were filling fast with the personal satisfaction of a job well done 
An n Ma ri , shadowy figures The reactions of the children indicated 
. e Ss Teacher rapped for attention on her that they could accept individual re- 

sponsibility for toothbrushing at home, 


TEA CHER-PLA NS | song!” she croaked, and when sufficiently motivated 


raised her bony hand. All the little HOW MUCH CARRY-OVER? 


Shows you when to use « where fo use « how to use © soves time goblins chanted obediently : 
—makes your work easier— keeps your pupils interested “We are goblins gay 
And we love to play 


(Continued from page 97 


hs 


At the end of the first month the 
same dentist again determined the 


x Tricks on other folks cleanliness scores by inspection. The 
i Me And all kinds of jokes. children thought the project was com- 
¥ ‘ We can turn milk sour pleted, but this was not the case. True, 
At the midnight hour all teaching and class discussion 
pet We make shutters shake ceased, but at the end of the second 
, Ey And keep folks awake month, the inspection was repeated for 
“ We learn how to fool 


the third time. This was to see if the 


At our goblin school!” 
“Nixie! the teacher shrieked. provements shown at the end of the 
“You're not singing! Just for that you first month would continue through 
AIDING OVER 60,000 CLASS ROOMS FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY may tell us how to turn milk sour.” ‘he second month when not stimulated 
” FULL SIZE PROJECTS ON HEAVY PAPER MANY ON BRIGHTLY COLORED STOCK Ronnie quivered on his mushroom, Y ¢lassroom discussion. A fourth in- 
. ‘Uh, uh—” he began spection of the classes in one group was 
4 Come, come! the witch snapped made at the end of the sixth month, 


that is after a lapse of about five 
months during which there had been 
no dental instruction. The fourth in- 
spection of the classes in the other 


You learned that a week ago. How 
do you bewitch a chicken so she stops 
laying eggs’? How do you make cakes 
fall in the oven?” 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP, Dept. A-2 + 
5932 Newburg Avene, Chicago 3}, ill, 


I am enclosing $4.00. Please send the Complete 1955-56 | 


é I gu I don't know.” Ronnie said group had to be made at the end of 
Compinte tot ef Charts — ma low voice the mith, by of the clos- 
Integration Chevts Trial Offer. I am enclosin $1.25 for the Early Pall packet | The witch threw up both hands in in June al h 
2 only, If 1 am satiafied and desire the full service, this amount | horror. “Nixie, you're just not fit to _ hese inspections evaluated oral hy- 
E perttotio Tells you q will be credited toward the full price of $4.00 be a goblin. You—" she stopped sud- giene numerically 


1. Before the project. 
dee thatched 2. After one month of teaching dur- 
ing which toothbrushing was practiced 


denly and peered at him 
“You're not Nixie!” 


gives you many 


i 
i 
~ 
| ber each 
i 


fer Addr All the other goblins began shout 

5% mpage § ing and slipping off their mushrooms in the classroom for 5 day s 

various 3. At several subsequent intervals 

; he ood Sate In the confusion Ronnie scooted into durir which instruction in dental 
an the darkness. As he pounded through 


health was deliberately avoided. 


the he heard Nixie’s light step 
he woods, h When analyses of the scores were 


| Bb Titles for ANY yl right!” he panted over made in several ways and plotted as 


LIQUID YDUPLICATOR Learning to read and write isn't so quite smlar. owes 
Direct process * . improvement in dental hygiene at the 

bad after all. I won't ever play hook 
: " end of the first month, followed by a 
24 NEW Titles for 1955 school?” gradual decline through four and six 
— months. However, at the end of six 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED Nixie wane d to know ‘ months, the first group had retained 50 


Ronnie slowed down and smiled 


. the gain achieve it 
~ CARBON MASTERS him. “You sure can. You come and of The 
ilable in these subjects: — live with me.” 
ave ° Ba, - less than 50 per cent at the end of 
Nixie nodded to an old owl. “And, 
; our months, although its initial im- 
e ENGLISH I'll never have to turn butterflies into hh: hs 
PHONICS hose Genial” provement had been greater than that 
SCHOOLS CAN TEACH 
MOBILE LIVING e@ SCIENCE 
TOOTHBRUSHING 
You tee con enjoy this wonderful, caretres, ARITHMETIC 22 Classes 
low cost way of living. RICHARDSON mobile @ READING . ' During this research study a con- 
every com- Brushed Their Teeth! scious effort was made to determine 
Ger facts todey write for literature de- @ OUTLINE MAPS (Continued from page 58 accomplishments possible in a normal 
Me. a dn @ SOCIAL STUDIES classroom situation in which teachers 
iy f RICHARDSON HOMES CORPORATION @ HEALTH - Jr. High followed, that is, interest had been used only the written instructions as 
| ee Dept. Ti, Gikhart, indione @ GUIDANCE - Jr. High aroused; the desired skill had been they personally interpreted them. 
the complete learned and practiced; now repetition Teachers were not stimulated by super- 
line of Richardson Mobile Homes. Write For Free Catalog was necessary to form the habit. Since  visory assistance or encouragement, and 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles toothbrushing is a habit normally fol- were specifically requested not to seek 
Nome lowed at home, the children were en- parental cooperation. The results indi- 
. Street THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. couraged to keep a record of the times cate that it is possible to teach chil- 
y Elizabethtown, Penna. they brushed their teeth. A form, to dren in school so that a habit will be 
City State use at home, was provided for this in practiced at home. However, two pro- 
oe an attractive folder which also con- cedures are thought to be essential: 
Be Sigg TEACH IN CHICAGO— For Saeee | tained information on dental health. 1. Dental inspection by a trained 
SALARY SCHEDULE DIDIC DIAYC SUSTAINING THE INTEREST ‘outsider,” such as a dentist, dental 
$3600 to 96750 BIBLE PLAYS Miracles AINING hygienist, or other person on whom 
casper pon SEPERIENC During the third and fourth week, the children will endeavor to make an 
all age groupe of co#- 
tuming and staging PLUS varied activities sustained interest im impression 
an caved dental health. Class records of tooth- 2 Toothbrushing in the classroom: 
226 N. LA SALLE STREET 3 Beth for only $1.00, pp. Send this ad with $1.00 to brushing and other good grooming loothbrushing is a real, practical, day- 
CHICAGO Sept. IN. Press, 1278 Sprece Street, Pa habits were used by some. In other to-day activity for which theoretical 


— 


SOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 


12 CHRISTMAS CARDS 


classes, this project led directly into — instruction cannot be substituted 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS social-studies units related to commu- As a result of this research project, 
CONSIDERED nity helpers, food production, cleanli- future guides for Health Education in 


Getin Velour & Metatte ness habits of people in other parts of our community will include units at 

offered Amasing Value! iets Ka wath the world, and minerals in soil and both primary and intermediate grade 

foods. The dentist as a professional levels based on oral inspection and 

|] Attn. Mr. Carson Fifth Avene member of the community was dis- actual toothbrushing in the classsroom. 


New York 17. N.Y 


cussed. Understanding his work and If professional dental personnel is 


PURO GREE INAS. 2601 Locust, Dept Sasa, St. Lowis 3, the present-day methods of dentistry not available for the inspection, a local 
PARLIAMENTARY SLIDE RULE settles PERSONAL PHOTOGRAPHIC helped children to appreciate the den- dentist may be asked to instruct a 
questions of parliamentary proredure for committees Christmas Cards are Nicer' tist as a valued friend teacher or other interested adult in the 
and meetings opersting ender standart rules of order During the fourth or fifth week the tec hnique of simple inspection 
This ving! plastle alide rule wrovides immediate an children brought their toothbrushing The dental problem is a serious one, 
owers to eight Baste questions > = 1S mat com records to school. Individual daily but habits of toothbrushing can help 
ards habits were discussed and it was gen- to conquer it. Personal habits depend 
fre erally agreed that a device for chee upon education it must not refuse nor 
Bor 440-8 LaCrosse, Wis. | ing one’s own personal toothbrushing  negiect its part. 
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cTivity 
4 ART ond A 
simplified for 
i le | 
the Who 
easy 
FAST 


Are your seniors 


oriented Military Service? 


‘LopaYs seniors are tomorrow’s servicemen. 


Military service can be made a rewarding ex- 


perience, both psychologically and vocationally, 


if students are aware of their Army opportuni- 
ties. Knowledge of what the Army has to offer 


is one of the keys to service adjustment. You 


owe it to your students to acquaint them with 
the following facts of Army life. 


Did you know that: 


The Army wants every young man and woman at 
least to graduate from high school before considering 
enlistment ? 


High school graduates may enlist directly for any one 
of over 100 technical courses for which they may be 
qualified ? 


Army service offers an educational and productive 
career ? 


Army technical training provides the finest education 
for civilian careers ? 


The Army provides excellent environment for: psy- 
chological maturation; character development; educa- 
tional development ? 


AVAILABLE FOR YOUR INSPECTION 
AND CLASSROOM USE ARE FREE COPIES OF — 


The U. S. Army Talks to Youth, A Unit of Study for High 
School Students (Available for classroom use) 


The Occupational Handbook, U. S. Army 
(Available for teacher and library use only) 


High School Youth and Military Guidance 
(Teachers’ booklet) 


Opportunities Ahead (Student booklet) 

The Army and Your Education (Reference booklet) 
Women's Army Corps (Reference booklet) 

Straight Talk About Staying in School (Student booklet) 


Reserved For You (Student booklet listing over 100 Army 
technical courses for which high school graduates 
may apply) 


AVAILABLE FOR SHOWING TO STUDENTS 
OR SCHOOL COMMUNITY GROUPS — 


Prepare Thru Education (16 minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youth about to enter 
service and advice given them by their counselor). 
May be obtained free of charge by contacting 
nearest Army Recruiting Office or by writing to: 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


All indicated written material may be obtained by visiting your local 
\Cam Army Recruiting Station or mailing this coupon today. 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 
additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address. 


[] The U.S. Army Talks to Youth 
The Occupational Handbook, 


U. S. Army Mulitary Guidance 
Talk About Staying Opportunities Ahead 


(_] The Army and Your Education 


Women’s Army Corps 
CT High School Youth and 


[_] Reserved For You 
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NEW 
ART 
IDEAS 
ready to 
When you teach arts and cralts you want 
good ideas crisp ideas 


that spark the creativeness in your pupils. 
Think of the ideas that can be yours in the 


new stimulating, 


“4 next 10 issues of SCHOOL ARTS, 

et Ideas on timely subjects like these: 

Group activities rawing end peinting 

Correlations for inexpensive materials 
Simpis cratts Creative teaching guidance 


Menthly Readers’ Departments that answer 
teaching questions; give timely hints to new 
teachers; review helplul books and films; 
‘ and tell you about free and low cost illus- 
CaN, trated teaching information offered to you. 


Pill in the coupon and receive all these new art 
ideat — ready to help you each month in the 
nent 10 illustrated issues of SCHOOL ARTS 


SEND HO MONEY — We'll giedly bill you leter. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


SCHOOL ARTS Magatine 
2610 Printers Bidg., Mae 
Please enter my subscription to SCHOOL ARTS 


Worcester 


for the next 10 issues 

Enclosed find $6.00 Send bill 
Name 
Address 
City 


Amazing New, Exclusive 


A 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
CASH FOR YOU! 


You've never seen cards so lovely! 
New Pare nt Carda personalised 
with Mame-in-Red, eo!! fast at 26 


for $1. Just show our exclusive Sam 
le Hook vo friends; take big orders! 
Sis VOURSG for selling boxes 

of luxurtous outhern Hoapitality 

Greetings Also yuthern Beauty and other 
riments Gifts many All orders 
heures Profite to plus bonus 
A wiments on ap 


proval, Blipperettes If you eet fast 
MAM COUPON HOW! 


sou jTHERN GREETINGS, Dept. 0-40 

Hollywood, Memphis 12, Tenn. 
Name — 

Addves — 

Mare. — 


25 APPLICATION 
~ | PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen- 
Tone, Nationally 
Known Perlect 


| 
| 


Copies— 
Size 24" 
| 
] Send good anc 
\ shoulder photo, Orig. 
inal returned unharmed 
| / $425 
sure quauit od 
Box 867." 


SERVICE Lalrowe, Wicomin 


334” off! 
Interesting ART WORK 


Witt be sent Post Paid ter 
only $2.00 (while they 
Use this set 
hundred 


of 48 loowe leaf pages with over 
different prejeeta of art work 
terest in correlation. ap 


preciation, Special Day landscapes, 


Directions given for use of each sheet so 


they will ron Ofteen hundred or more sheets 
for the pupils 
Price only 2.00 sow, prepaid, cash or 
P.O. Order, 


Prof. 1. &. Art Projects fer Schools 
323 Silvia Drive Los Altos, Calif, 
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South Central States 


Continucd from page 


Could we get 
leather, 


important? 
teel 


something 
along without newsprint 


bleaches, dyes, macadams 
What peacetime 
cides, disinfectants, 


12 Did 


a good boy or 


explosives 
ink 
and chemicals? 
you eat breakfast like 
girl this morning? If 
a cookie you 


uses? insecti- 
your 


you had toast, cereal, or 


had some wheat. Is wheat produced 
only in the U.S.A., or is it universal? 
What features of climate and soil make 
the south central states suitable for 
growing quantities of wheat? 

13. You've heard the expression “as 
high as a kite,” or as “light as a feath 
er? ‘lo some extent this thinking 
could be the introduction to the nonin 
flammable gas helium which is found 
in Oklahoma and Texas, one of the 
few sources in the world. The Pan- 
handle section of Texas, near Amarillo, 
is important for its helium. Because 
it's so valuable and so scarce, the gov- 
ernment controls and works the helium 
fields. This light gas is used in weath- 
er and stratosphere balloons, and 
blimps. Besides these up-in-the-air uses, 
it has some down-to-earth uses, too, It 
is used by deep-sea divers and caisson 
workers (find out what they do) to 
prevent the bends. Welders use helium 
when working with inflammable mate- 
rials like magnesium 

14. The searcity of helium contrasts 
with the quantities of available base 
material for aluminum Most US 
aluminum is made from the ore baux- 
ite, What is open-pit mining? Is it 
practical for bauxite? After the ore is 


aluminum? 
alumi- 


mined, how does it become 
What are the 
num that make it so important today? 
Bauxite may be as soft as clay or as 
hard as rock, but 90 per cent of all that 
used in the U.S. comes from Arkansas, 
and much of it around Little 
Rock 

15. Boy or girl, or both, who wants 
to be the furrier? How come 
there are so many fur-producing ani- 
mals in Louisiana’? What natural con- 
ditions exist? Using your head might 
a hook If you 
mention and you re 
the right track are 
natural habitats for raccoons, opossums, 
mink and otters. The fur 
business is dependent on style trends, 


characteristics of 


from 


class 


save using in this case 
woodland, 


these 


water 
on because 
muskrats 


and not everyone plans to own a gen- 


Some furs are the style 


uime tur coat 

one year, and not the next. Davy 
Crockett's fame has boosted the price 
of raccoon tails because every smail 


boy wants a replica of Davy’s coon- 
raccoon tail 


That's the word 


skin cap with the 


16, ‘T-I-M-B-E-R! 


in some sections of the south central 
states. How many kinds of trees are 
found in each state? Make a list of 
their best uses. In which states is 


furniture manufacturing important? 
What is there about cypress wood that 
makes it spec ial? 

17. Fishing is a world-wide occupa- 
tion, but shellfish are specially plenti- 
ful around Louisiana. What fish are so 
classified? Do your pupils know the 
taste of shrimp, crab, oysters, lobsters? 
Do they know how they look alive? 
Are live lobsters red or green’ How 
are fish shipped to market? Is the same 
equipment used to catch all kinds of 
fish and shellfish? You picked this be- 
cause you thought it was so simple? 
Well, wo ahead and see how 
bie the subject really is 

18. Are you wondering what it is like 


now, 


to live on a ranch when you aren't 
in a good location to visit one? Two 
Coronet Films will show vou: Life on 


a Cattle Ranch and Life on a She ep 
Ranch. Purvi the meaning of a 
round-up? Is it the same as a rodeo? 


Lone Star Roundup, a McGraw-Hill 


‘ d by 
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offering, will put you wise. Are your 
early-America fans wondering what it 
was like then? You'll want Life in 
Old Lou an Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Film, or Steamboat 'Round the 
Bend, a Young America filmstrip. 
There is an old saying “secing is be- 
lieving” and it sure helps a lot in re- 


ana 


membering 

19. Is it your turn to fill the assem- 
bly program ’ From the 
various individual or group studies, let 
the class de ‘ ice whic h to use in a skit. 

Let's Davy Crockett a well- 
earned rest, and find some other favor- 
ite sons like Sam Houston Stephen 
Austin, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Will 
Rovers. or Sam Rayburn 


Go dramatic 


give 


If the choice for an Indian skit, 
take the “other side” for a change. 
Instead of the usual “Indians chase 
white man,” have the children be the 


Hlow would they feel if some- 
and told them to move 
out of their community because 
“4 stranger wanted to live there? Be a 
Cherokee from the East, or a 
Kiowa moving from the Great Plains. 
Tell and how you 
felt about the change. 

Why did cowboys sing songs? Imag- 
ine a group sitting near a campfire on 
a dark night. How did they spend the 
hours? Under circumstances like these, 
levendary characters like Bill 
gained fame. Encyclopaedia Britanni- 
ca has a film named for him, in color, 


Indians 
one came along 


home 


moving 


your ¢ xperien es, 


Pee os 


which could be shown at an assembly 


in connection with the skit, Spending 
the Evening with the Cowboys of the 
Circle X Ranch.’ 


20. For art activities, the children 
could work in groups to produc © scenes 
which the characteristics 
of the four south central The 
final product might well be a combi- 
nation stick figures, 
clay models, painted scenes, and so on. 
The important thing is a choice of me- 
best express the story to be 


would show 


states 


of papier-maAché 


dium 
told. 

21. Sailing down the Mississippi. 
Here's a good story beginning with the 
with LaSalle 
a flatboat man, 


came 
to be 


explorers who 
What was it like 
or to travel on a steamboat, or a sick 

wheeler? How would it differ from life 
on tow barges today? Do many river 


boats still carry passengers? 


CULMINATION 


Before completing this scholastic 
excursion into the south central states, 
let the children share the project with 
parents and others through self-« reated 
exhibits and programs. 

Then, finish it off with a backward 
glance at what it meant to each child. 


Evaluate” is the word, and it applies 
to the teacher as well. The following 
ideas are not “quotes” from either, but 


a sampling of what to expect. 
THE PUPILS EVALUATE 

1. We gained an appreciation of tha 
amount of work it takes to grow the 
Sunday roast and the midweek ham- 
burger 

2. One child said that he felt a kind 
of thrill when his father said “fill 
up” at a gas station because he could 
imagine the might have 
traveled before it was ready to pour 
from the into the family car. 

Some children thought we hadn't 
always treated the Indians very well. 
Others thought maybe the white peo- 
ple were not always friendly and 
courteous to them 

4. Some were still puzzled by the 
amount of lumber and furs produced 
in these They had always 
thought both were northern products, 

(Continued on page 114) 
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ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER sew vor 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
‘The one hour Guided Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world's largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must 


NBC GUIDED TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
‘your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 

For free ills. folder write Dept. R, Box 491, 

Radio City Sta... 322 W. 52 St 


PRIZE 
CONTEST 


For Teachers 


® Are you an elementary school 
teacher? 


® Are you planning to teach a unit 
on HOUSING this school term? 


®@ Can you write clearly and con- 
cisely? 


If your answer to these three questions is 
“Yes,” then youare eligible toenter the Second 
Annual! Contest for Teachers, conducted by 
the National Association of Home Builders, 


FIRST PRIZE-$500 
SECOND PRIZE-$250 
THIRD PRIZE-$100 


These sums will be awarded for the best origi- 
nal material submitted by teachers between 
September 1, 1955 and May 31, 1956, on how 
to develop a housing study in elementary 
schools. 

Entries may be submitted in the form of an 
article describing a true teaching experience 
in a classroom, or as a teaching unit. The 
material may be designed for any grade level, 
kindergarten through 8th grade. It may con- 
cern housing in any period, past or present 
provided it is related to eurrent classroom 
studies on the elementary school level. 


For entry blanks and complete details, write: 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
National Association of 
Home Builders 
1625 L Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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The UN and the Appleton 
Family 
(Continued from page 77) 


susan—Debbie! I was going to ask 
permission 
borrow your dress? 

morHer—If you're careful of it. 

©usan—Oh, Mom, you're an angel. 
Cae I try it on right now? 

MOTHER (smiling) All right. 

(to Debbie) You come with 
ne, Debbie, in case I have trouble 

etting it over my head. I want to 
how you an idea I have for your cos- 
ume, 

oespie—Oh, Sue, what is it? 

(Both girls go off stage.) 

FATHER—You really started some- 
thing with all this UN business. 

worHer—I started them all think- 
ing myself too. 

Bill comes on stage, schoolbooks 
under his arm.) 

raTHEeR—Well, Bill, I got home ear- 
lier than you did today. What kept 
you? 

Dad—big business. I 
got myself a paper route. 

raTHER—Good for you! 

nitt.—Someday when I'm rich and 
famous, I'll tell reporters I got my 
jtart with a newspaper route. 

morHer (laughing) —Is that why you 
got it? 

pitt.—Nope, I'm much more practi- 
cal. | could get a route for Jack, too. 
I hope he wants to do it. 

rarHeR—And what are you going to 
do with all your money? 

sitt—I want te buy a car. 

moTHER—But you're only thirteen. 
You're not allowed to drive. 

wit—Well, I figure itll take me 
three or four years to save up money 
for a car, even a good used one. May- 
be Jack would buy one with me. 

rATHER (unbelieving)—You want to 
buy it with Jack? 

pitt-Why not? We could take turns 
using it. 

moTHer—Article 17; “Everyone has 
the right to own property alone as well 
as in association with others.” 

Yeah, that’s it. 

rATHER— Well, there’s nothing wrong 
with going to work and saving your 
money. 

pitt—Is Jack home? 

MOTHER Yes. 

pitt—I'll see if he wants a paper 
route. I talked to the man about him, 

Goes off stage.) 

PATHER (shaking his head)—Well, 
things are surely happening around 
here. 

MOTHER—Almost too fast! Why don't 
you take a short rest while I start 
dinner? (Smiles.) Article 24: “Ev- 
ery one has a right to rest and leisure 

” 


FATHER—That’s my favorite article. 
Lies down on couch; makes himself 
comfortable.) 

mMoTHER—Have a nice dream about 
a world that is just one big happy fam- 
ily like ours. ( Exits.) 


These Second-Graders 
Started Something 
(Continued from page 23) 


other teachers. A copy of our chart 
if standards was posted on the bulle- 
tin board in the hall, with a paper 
or enrolling all those who observed 
he rules. By Christmas, we had 100 
vembers, with a good representation 
from almost every room. It was de- 
ided to hold a big meeting. 

This meeting was ac tually conducted 
yy the second-grade children except 
or secretarial assistance from a child 
n the sixth grade 

Movies of the proceedings were taken 


by some of the older children, and | 


Mom, would you let me 


they were at the controls of the tape 
recorder, thus providing reference ma- 
terial for future use. A president from 
the sixth grade was finally elected. 
Badges were to be awarded all Watch 
Birds in good standing, at the next 
meeting—which they planned for three 
months later. 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


At the time of the meeting, the sec- 
ond grades were studying food, so they 


asked about having refreshments at the 
meeting. They looked at cookbooks 
ind interviewed the cafeteria manager. 
Serving cupcakes and pink lemonade 
gave them a reason for learning the 
meaning of dozens, half dozens, thirds, 
fourths, halves, quarts, and pints. 

One child, using a simple printing 
press, made 150 membership cards. 
Since we initiated the club and the in- 
vitation, we had chosen a temporary 
president vice-president, and 


learned some of the simplest rules for 
conducting a meeting. 

Other activities included: planning 
a program, writing it on cards, learn- 
ing to read it in preparation for indi- 
vidual room announcements, making 
posters advertising the club meeting, 
working on committees to arrange for 
music and decorations, counting names, 
cups, napkins, and cupcakes, (All non- 
members of the club were curious 


(Continued on page 111) 


DESIGNED FOR 
YOUR CONVENIENCE 


The latest complete Radiant line of modern projection screens is especially 
designed to meet the needs of schools, institutions and churches. These new 
screens incorporate every possible feature to assure ease of use, brillizat pro- 
jection and many years of efficient service. 


New Automatic Safety Roller Lock 
For the first time — Radiant makes 
available a complete line of wall 
screens from 50” to 12’ with a new, 
patented safety feature that prevents 
the fabric from being pulled beyond 
the picture edge of the screen. This 
exclusive Automatic 
Lock eliminates the possibility of cose- 
ly fabric repairing—and assures even 
hanging of fabric because it cannot 
pull from roller. Radiant Wall and 
Wall-Ceiling screens are available 
with dual purpose brackets for hang- 
ing from either wall or ceiling. 


ADJUSTABLE 
TRIPOD 
SCREENS 


Automatic Operation at New Low Prices 


Where motor-driven operation of the projection screen is 
“Automatic” provides the last word 


required—the Radiant 


A 


Safety Roller 


tinuous size adjustability; 


WALL AND 
WALL-CEILING 
SCREENS 


“Atom-Action” 
leveler for easy, convenient operation. Brighter, fine-grain 


Amazingly Flexible — Sky-High or Floor-Low 


The amazingly flexible model “ED” Radiant Tripod Screen can be 
quickly and easily adjusted to heights from 914 in. w 110 in. from 
floor. Durably constructed with heavy gauge aluminum legs end pro- 
tective saddle bar to assure even handling of fabric. “Teardrop” design 
screen case for smooth, “Easy-Glide” rolier action. Features full, con- 


leg opening and screen 
"Vyna- 


Flect” flame and mildew-proof beaded fabric is your assurance of 


brilliant, true-to-life projection quality. 


in smooth, professional-quality operaticn, Is available in wall 


and ceiling models for permanent installation. Operates from 
standard outlet. Has positive braking and smooth roller action, 


Write for New Colorful illustrated Catalog and 
Projection Chorts — giving full details, sizes, 
specifications, and prices on the Complete Radiant 
line for the educational, institutional and 


i church fields. 


AUTOMATIC 
MOTOR-DRIVEN 
SCREENS 


IR: -RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
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the Worlds most popular screens 
1232 So. Talman Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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SEND FOR 
NEW easy-to-use 


TINTONE 


Stik-tack 


miracle discs 


@ delicately tinted, easier to 
see and use 


@ stick to blackboards, glass, 
wood, tile 


@ eliminate tack and tape 
damage 


order from your «hool wspplier or from 


@ in two handy sizes for all 
kinds of pin-ups 


THOMPSON ~ WINCHESTER INC. 


| 1299 Boylston Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


| @ adhesive on both sides, use 
over and over 


| Pleose tend . packs of Stik-tacks, 326 discs 
| per pack, 1,00 each, 
still only $100 
for 328 discs 

(four folders) 

Zone . State... * In Conada distributed by REEVES & 
SONS (Canada) td, Toronto 10. 
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FREE TEACHING AIDS! 


Interesting ... colorful... work-saving! 


Ready for your fall term — this attractive 
educational Dananaland Wall Chart! 
Makes geo_raphy, nutrition, simple eco 
nomics easy to teach jun to learn 

It's just one of fourteen different educa 
tional pieces prepared by teaching experts 
for the United Fruit Company. Send cou 
pon for free, revised CATALOG describ 
ing colorful lessen sheets on history 
geography, transportation, nutrition and 
plant life, for use in primary and elemen 
tary grades 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Educational Service Depi., 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Box 42A 


Please send me your new revived FREE CATALOG 


of educational maternal 

Nome 

Address 

City Stote 


Name of Schee! 
This offer geod ently within the continental limits 


of the United Stores 
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Singing Boy and Gray Dog 


Continued from page 36 


“It could have been an old devil co- 
yote,” Singing Boy said hopefully 

We have heard no coyotes for a 
long time now his father answered 
And not one has been seen 
near here since the melting of the 
snows. They have gone to the south to 
follow the bigger flocks. If a coyote 
had been near the mesa, the dogs would 


And the home dogs 


patiently 


have smelled him 
raised no warning.” 

jut they grow lazy with no coyotes 
Singing Boy protested 

There was no killing until you 
brought that dog here,” his father said 
‘And so the dog must go as we 
agreed. 

Singing Boy had seen Gray Dog kill 
three rabbits for his dinner the day 
before. He could not believe that Gray 
Dog would kill a lamb just for the 
killing. Singing Boy was too old for 
crying, so he turned away from his fa- 
ther’s searching eyes. Gray Dog fol- 
lowed at his heels, begging for a race 
across the flatlands. But Singing Boy 
had no heart for play. His trusting 
friend did not know that he was to be 


to cha ‘ 


sent away 

He walked a short distance away 
from the hogan. A friendly old tree 
spread its arms out for him to rest 
against. He was so sad that he did not 
hear his father coming. 

I am sorry it must be sO, my son,” 
he heard his father speak behind him 
He turned to face his father and saw 
that there was sadness in his eyes 
“But we must have our sheep or we 
would know want. There would be no 
meat around the fire, no wool for 
blankets and rugs.” 

Can-—can | take Gray Dog out with 
* Singing Boy 


easier to Say 


me one more time? 
coaxed It would be 
farewell to him out there. And—and 
then you can take him away.” 

He saw that his father hesitated. 
Quickly he said, “I will keep him be- 
side me at all times. He will harm no 
lambs.” 

Still his father hesitated 
he smiled 
so take the dog today, he said 
your mother waits the morning meal.” 

Singing Boy felt no song: in his heart 
had to 
fight back the tears that kept coming 
behind his eyes. No day had ever 
emed long. 


But then 
‘You have given your word, 
“Come, 


as he drove the sheep and h 


When the shadows of the sage and 
cactus grew long, Singing Boy started 
the sheep homeward. Always before 
he had liked this part of the day best 
(ool breezes blew 
Small animals scurried to their bur- 
rows. The distant cliffs turned from 
pink to deep red. Hot stew and bread 
waited at the cooking fire—and long 
talk by his father about the ways of 
their people. But this night his heart 
was heavy. Gray Dog would be gone 
when morning was light in the east 

\s they neared the hogan, Gray Dog 
stopped. His ears picked up, and his 
lips pulled back in a snarl. A low 


across the desert 


grow! came from his chest 

Singing Boy stopped his pony 

What is it, Gray Dog?” he asked 
low 

He looked toward the north where 
Gray Dog faced. His heart stopped 
Silhouetted against the light of dusk 
The covote watched the 
heep, loping slowly along as the sheep 
moved. Then it was lost to view be- 
hind a low hill 

Gray Dog had been accused wrong- 
ly. And Singing Boy knew that he must 
catch the old devil coyote to prove it. 
'le must catch it before darkness came 
or it would be lost to his eyes. It 


was a coyote 


would sneak around and steal more 
| iumbs 

Ile hurried the sheep. Finally they 
were in the home corral. Singing Boy 
called Gray Dog and turned toward the 
north where he had seen the coyote. 
I!e saw that Limping Man and Bright 
Eagle stood at the fire with his father 
They were of his father’s clan and had 
come from far to the south. He heard 
his father call, “Where do you go, my 
son 

| shall soon return,” Singing Boy 
called back over his shoulder, and 
urged his pony on faster 

Gray Dog seemed to know what was 
in his young master’s thoughts. He 
raced around one side of the hill, while 
Singing Boy turned his pony the other 
way 

Singing Boy saw the coyote stop in 
fright, then turn away from his racing 
pony. It had gone only a little way 
when it saw Gray Dog. With one quick 
hound, the covote was off across the 
Singing Boy and Gray Dog 
jut on and on 
Continued on page 109 
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were close behind now 


“We gotta decide whether dues should be collected 
in cookies, candy, of money.” 
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It always has been. It always will be! 


The men who founded this country waded 
ashore with the Holy Bible clasped tightly to 
their hearts. 


When our forefathers wrote the Declaration 
of Independence and created the Constitution 
they drew upon it for their great principles. 


This is the Book that the people of America 
... in every walk of life... have turned to for 
strength, for comfort and for guidance. 


This is the Book that is in every Court of this 
broad land, a reminder of America’s ideal of 
freedom and justice for all. 


This is the Book that the Communists burn... 
the Book they smear and fear, because it pro- 


Reprints of this advertisement, suitable for 
posting, and copies of the article, “Our Four 
Great Faiths,” are available upon request 


without coat or 


4. B. Shores, Director, Employe-Public Relations 
Texas and Pacific Railway, Dallas, Texas 


TEXAS AND PACIFI 


Write 


The Good Book is still Good for Americans! 


claims the dignity of the individual and teaches 
that freedom is God-given. 


We need courage to face today's problems 
and wisdom to solve them... just as our 
forefathers did. 


We need to renew the spirit of Faith in the 
Book that is the foundation of our persona! 
well-being...and the cornerstone of our 
country’s greatness. 


Let this Book revive in us the hardy spirit of 
our fathers...to face tomorrow unafraid. 


Let this Book renew and revitalize our faith in 
God, in ourselves, in our fellow men, in freedom. 


Let this Book inspire us, strengthen us, direct us. 


Let it forever be our guiding light. 
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for over a million girls | 


~ And more ond more 

ev them ot the .. 
fon teachers and 
Each month's issue is crammed with the helptul, whole- 
tome entertaining reading every girl looks forward te 
~ dowsn’t want to miss. For it's specially edited and 


published for her and for ALL GIRLS by the Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
24 ISSUES (2 YEARS) ONLY $5.00 


12 ISSUES (1 YEAR ) ONLY $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS—FOR ALL GIRLS 


FrIQUETTE 


@ STORIES 
SERIALS 
CAREERS 
@ PATTERNS 
SPORTS 

CRAFTS 


JACK AND JILL is the ideal all-in-one ma 
pre-school, kindergarten and grade-schoo! 


ine for 
classes. 
Every bright issue is packed with exciting and interest- 
ing stories, games, puzzles, activities, rhymes, songs 
and pictures. 


1 yr. $2.50 * 2 yrs. $4 * 3 yrs. $6 
One l-yr. gift $2.50 * Two or more l-yr. gifts $2 each 


School price for teachers ond students only: 9 mos. $1.75 | 


Programs for every occasion... | 
Complete resource materials... | 
The finest plays and stories... 
Suggestions for creative dramatics... 
Expert counselor service... 

Designs, posters and decorations... 
Illustrated handwork projects... 

Special holiday materials... 

Art masterpieces in full-color... 
Classroom-proven science experiments... 
Teaching materials coupon service... 

Big picture pages... 

Most extensive A-V coverage... 


Idea-filled supplements... 


You'll find them month after month 
In the pages of The INSTRUCTOR. 


Your own copy costs just $5.00 a year... 
A low, low price for 10 big issues. 
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: Selection of Popular and Professional Magazines 
__. for Every Need at Today’s Lowest Prices! 
easiest and most natural time for placing magazine orders in the 


Fall is 
school field. That's why The INSTRUCTOR has established this service—to offer 


teachers the magazines that will meet all their needs on the best possible price | 
and service basis. You will find it easy to send ws ONE ORDER for ALL your 


Renewal subscriptions will be extended from the present date of © 
otherwise, new subscriptions will start with current issues. Prices 


Prices for Canada and foreign countries 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $4.00 
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CHILD LIFE 300 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOURNAL 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 6.00 
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HOLIDAY 5 
Special offer for Students, 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
only, U. S. and Canada. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 5 00 
HUMPTY -DUMPTY’S 


with Children’s Digest 
IDEALS (Paper Cover) (6 Books) 650 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 0 
with American Childhood, ea. | yr. & 00 
with Children’s Activities, ea. | yr 800 
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Special offer for Students, 
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McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 
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and (10 nos.) 
NEWSWEEK—-Magazine of News 
Significance 
Special rate to Clergy, Educators, 
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OMNIBOOK To 9-15-55... 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
PATHFINDER—The Town Journal 
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POPULAR MECHANICS 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION NEWS 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
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UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 

U.S. NEWS-WORLD REPORT 

WEE WISDOM ‘For Boys and Girls) 

WHAT'S NEW IN HOME ECONOM- 
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The Boy Artist 
Continued from page 29 


FRANCESCO (grabs the easel)—We 
must hide the evidence of your art, 
Michelangelo. 

ANNA (in great alarm)—It is too 
late. He is already here—at the door. 
Now you will be whipped again. 
Wails, throws her apron over her face, 
and ars.) 

MAYOR LUONARROTI (enters, S€@s ea- 
el)—So you are at it again in spite 
of all my commands, Michelangelo. | 
see that I shall have to beat you to 
within an inch of your life to knock 
some sense into you. (Takes the easel 
from Francesco, and flings it on the 
ground, and tears the canvas.) Look 
at the furniture. It’s getting so you 
don't know what you are going to sit 
on next, a donkey or a vase of flowers. 
Tips table, showing picture of horse.) 

MICHELANGELO (defiantly) —Nothing 
can ever make me stop painting. 

MAYOR BUONARKOTI (firmly)—I can, 
and I will. No Buonarroti shall waste 
us time with such plebeian instruments 
as the brush or the chisel. You are a 
dreamer, and dreamers come to no 
good end. That is what I get for let- 
ung the daughter of a stonecutter bring 
you up because you had no mother. 

MICHELANGELO—She who took my 
mother’s place was a good madre to 
me, 

MAYOR BUONARROTI- Again and again 
I have told you, you must learn bank- 
ing like your brothers. There is no 
future in painting or poetry or such 
nonsense, 

MICHELANGELO (earnestly) —I would 
like to stay with Bertoldo, Father. | 
will promise never to bother you with 
my nonsense, if | may only paint. 

MAYOR BUONARROTI~—Bah! That the 
son of the mayor of Capri should have 
such foolish notions! If you had been 
so good at painting, why then did not 
Ghirlandajo keep you on’? Answer me 
that. 

MICHELANGELO (shrugs his shoul- 
.€7S That I do not know, Father 

FRANCESCO—I know. His work was 
better than Ghirlandajo’s. He was jeal- 
ous of Michelangelo. That's why. 

MAYOR BUONARROTI~ Who asked you? 

inter Anna with Lorenw de 
Medici, who carries a violet velvet 
cape.) 

ANNA (in awe)—It is the great 
Lorenzo himself who wishes to see the 
father of Michelangelo. 

MICHELANGELO (bows to Lorenzo) ~ 
it is Lorenzo the Magnificent. Sir 
bows to him again), this is my father, 
Ludovico di Lionardo Buonarroti 

MAYOR BUONARKOTI (also bows) — 
You would have business with me? 
(Somewhat brusquely.) But come, sit 
down. Sit down, signor. Children, 
stop gaping, and run and play. 

Children exit like scared rabbits, 
except Francesco and Michelangelo.) 

LORENZO (sits)—I have come to ask 
a favor of you, Signor Buonarroti. 

MAYOR BUONARROTI humbly ) —Speak 
then. If I can grant it, I will. But I 
cannot see what the humble house of 
Buonarroti can have to offer the great 
Lorenzo. 

LORENzZO—You can loan me your son, 
Signer Buonarroti—the young lad, 
Michelangelo. 

MAYOR BUONARROTI (aghast )—What? 
Do my ears deceive me? 

LorENZzO—I know it is a great deal 
to ask. He is a fine lad, talented and 
intelligent. I will take him into the 
Palazzo Medici. He shall sit at my ta- 
ble, play with my children, study and 
learn with them. See, I have brought 
him a velvet cloak. (Turns and hands 
he cloak to Michelangelo. ) 

MICHELANGELO (takes cape and 
strokes it gently) —It is indeed a beau- 
iful garment. 


LorkENz@—You shal! have more beau- 
tiful things. (To Mayor Buonarroti.) 
I will give him five ducats a month, 
and I will introduce him to a world of 
learning, of art, of music and poetry, 
such as he has never known. Some day 
he will be a great man. 

MAYOR BUONARROTI 
but— 

LORENZO (soothingly)—I will give 
you five ducats a month, also. And 
don’t worry. I will take excellent care 
of your boy. 

MAYOR BUONARROT! (fervently) —Of 
that I have no doubt 

LorENzO—He shall learn wisdom 
and beauty from the mystic Ficino, 
from the philosopher Pico Mirandola, 
from the poet Poliziano, and from many 
other scholars and writers who visit the 
Medici palace from all corners of the 
earth. Do you agree? 

MAYOR BUONARROTI-Yes, I agree 
Even if it is not banking business, it 
sounds like a that will be 
good, so how can I refuse my son his 
chance? 

MICHELANGELO (bows low to his fa- 
ther) —Thank you, Father. Thank you. 
Bows to Lorenzo de’ Medici.) 1 will 
try always to be worthy of this honor, 
signor. 

FRANCESCO— You see. 
said. 

READER—So it was that Michelangelo 
got his chance. In the Medici palace 
he became acquainted with the glories 
of the pagan world. But Michelangelo 
the artist learned to combine the best 
features of both Christianity and pa- 
ganism, and perhaps that is what ie 
made him one of the greatest artists 
of all time. 


(gasps) —But 


business 


It is even as | 


Singing Boy and Gray Dog 
(Continued from page 106) 


the coyote ran, on toward the rocky 
hills, dodging and weaving. Singin 
Boy knew that once the coyote reac hed 
the rocks they would never catch it. 

Limbs scratched his legs, but he 
didn't care. “Faster! We must go fast- 
er,” he told his pony. But already the 
pony was breathing hard 

And then he saw Gray Dog jump 
forward, using the last burst of speed 
that was left in him. He sprang high 
and was on the coyote’s back, dragging 
it down. Singing Boy saw white fangs 
bared, and the coyote struck at Gray 
Dog. But Gray Dog was teo fast. He 
lodged the fangs, never loosening his 
hold on the coyote, 

Singing Boy sprang from his pony 
and grabbed a rock. He threw it—and 
the coyote lay still. 

Gray Dog bled from scratches, but 
soon he would be well again. “Old 
friend,” Singing Boy laughed, “we 
have caught the enemy, Now my fa 
ther will believe it was not you who 
killed the lamb.” 

He threw the coyote across his pony 
and started toward home. His father 
stood beside the corral waiting for him 

“What have you there?” he asked, 
peering at the carcass of the coyote. 

“The one who really killed the 
lamb,” Singing Boy answered. “You 
see now that it was not Gray Dog.” 

“And the gray dog shall stay,” his 
father said, stooping to rub the ears 
of the dog. “You were right. The 
home dogs have grown lazy.” 

Limping Man and Bright Eagle made 
much of Singing Boy for chasing down 
the coyote. “It was Gray Dog who 
caught it,” he said simply. “I would 
have lost it in the rocks.” 

They looked toward where the dog 
rested beside the fire. Limping Man 
walked closer. There was surprise in 
his eyes. “Where did this dog come 
from?” he asked. 


(Continued on page 111) 


DESIGNER 1» DEALER 


AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Small wonder there's no thrill quite like that first ride in the new 
family car! Because the American automobile is easily the most 
spectacular feat of mass-production in the world . . . performed by 
designers, steel makers, parts manufacturers and assemblers all over 


the nation . . 


Here is the beginning of that new car . 

deep in a great iron ore pit. Raw ore is 
loaded into railroad cars to start the long 
journey over land and water to steel mills. 


ad. i 


From the tho of plants, large and 
small, where these items are made, parts 
and materials flow to the final assembly 
plants, Here engines, chassis, bodies, and 
other parts, delivered by rail, are put 
together into finished cars in as little as 
one hour 


_ all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 


To meet the iron ore in the mills there 
come trainloads of coal, coke, limestone 
for making steel, The steel and other 
materials — are moved to thousands of 
plants where skilled employees process 
them into the approximate ly 18,000 parts 


used in making a finished car 


Before it rolls wider its own power, your 
new car has travelled thousands of miles 
in one form or another, by rail , . . often 
including the final delivery from the as- 
sembly plant to your dealer, 


Among all the wheels rolling in swilt-moving America today, the hardest 
worker is the flanged steel wheel of the railroads, serving you dependably 


at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation, and 


doing it over lines built and maintained at no expense to any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 20. 
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end CLIP SEPARATELY 
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you want. (Copied coupons 
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All in One envelope 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons on pages 110, 112, 114, 
116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 
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5 SCHOOL CO. Pieese send me your new booklet, "PRACTICAL AIDS 
TO TEACHING on illustrated catalogue of Direct Process Workbookts—Hectograph 


Workbooks, leach Aids of all kinds—Posters, Flannel Boards and Plastiton Boards, 
Music Educational Toys and Games | enclose tb to cover handling 


Ins. 341 
Name ... Grade 
Sireet of No. Pupils .. 
LETTERS PROM SANTA CLAUS. Pieese send me sample pocket of 4 LETTERS FROM 
SANTA CLAUS | enclose to cover, | teach Kindergarten ..... Grade 
Grades 2483 
Ins. 286 
Name Grade 
GP No. Pupils 


THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO. INC. Please send me « sample folder of the 62 Stik-tack 
Miracle Discs. | enclose 


for 


~with any required remittance—to Coupon 


Swamp Call 


(Continued from page 26) 


blowing enough to spread the red 
danger to other parts of the forest 

It was to the advantage of the for- 
est that the fire had started at night, 
for the warning sparks could be seen 
for many miles, A forest ranger spotted 
the glowing sky minutes after the fire 
had begun. A few miles away, high 
way patrolmen, alerted by the ranger 
in the tower, went swiftly into action 
Within minutes, hundreds of volunteer 
fire fighters arrived to help the ranger. 
Many of them approached the dancing 
flames with chemical tanks strapped 
to their backs. Others prepared the 
portable power pumps. Water for the 
pumps became the immediate problem, 
and the men, like the frightened ani- 
mals, turned their attention to the 
swamp. The moving of the pumps to 
the swamp was a tedious and perilous 
task; the white-hot flames had already 
attacked the evergreen trees along the 
path, and clouds of heavy smoke and 
hot sparks covered the ground. 

Working desperately, the fire fight- 
ers, aided by a small force of dis- 
trict rangers, wormed their way slow- 
ly toward their destination. The tanks 
of chemicals were useful in clearing 
the trail and providing a path, while 
the brilliant glow of the raging fire 
provided light. Nearly all the big 
trees along the trail were now gone 


hundreds they escaped the flames and 
smoke by jumping into the crevices of 
the big rocks near the edge of the 
swamp, or by huddling together in th 
brambles which had not been touched 
by the fire. 

As the battle between man and fire 
continued, the swamp was filling 
with four-footed victims. The deer 
splashed noisily in the mud and slim: 
Snakes, skunks, woodchucks, weasels, 
and other small animals disregarded 
their natural hates and became part of 
the fleeing mass. Above the crackling 
of the timber, the shouts of the men, 
and the roar of the hungry flames came 
the distant screeching of a wildcat, 
apparently caught in the fury of the 
fire. But the men were far too busy 
to be distracted by the wails of the 
trapped victims of the forest. 

Occasionally, the hoots and screeches 
of various owls signified that they 
too were headed toward the sanctuary 
of the swamp. A mammoth oak, a 
veteran of many decades in the forest, 
toppled, and as it fell a famil: fly- 
ing squirrels glided through the smoke, 
and were lost in the roar of the flames. 

For nearly eighteen hours the weary 
forest protectors worked, until their 
bodies were exhausted and their nerves 
frayed. The worst of the flames had 
been checked, and only now did the 


ins. 420 The final conquering of the swamp men realize the great loss of life. 

nome tr2il was due in part to the dwellers Many of the wild creatures which had 
is TT ig ee of the forest. A small herd of Vir- not been killed were hopelessly burned 
A ginia deer ran swiftly toward the © or injured. The loss of wild game was 
swamp and the men followed, They tragic, and the thousands of charred 
knew these beautiful animals would trees marked the destruction of genera- 
ae SCHOOL SERVICE CO. Pisase send me your new 1955 booklet “TOOLS OF TEACHING,’ lead them to water. As the men moved — tions of proud forest giants. 
1 @ giaded, illustrated catalog of Hectograph and Spirit (Direct Process) Workbooks, Post- forward, further proof that the swamp When the last of the flames had been 
‘ ers, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids. [) | enclose 25¢ to cover , 
of handling was near by became evident. Rabbits extinguished, the once lush forest was 
A Ins. 144 crossed and recrossed their path. And, a black desert. Over four hundred 
Nome like the other animals, they showed acres of timber had been destroyed. 
eh ot. er AD no fear of man. In this disaster, all Many wild survivors disappeared into 
CNY 10-55 destructive force that threatened their and animals would remain in the 
bai} lives debris of the black desert forever. 
With a feeling of relief and triumph, High above the burned acres glided 
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of A.D 


SIMON & SCHUSTER, INC. Please send me 1954 Golden Calendar (regular price 50c)— 
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send Golden Book catalog and complete information on the Dearborn-Johnston Reading 
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INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. Please send me copies of 24-page itive- 
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the men with the pumps reached the 
banks of the swamp. Trained hands 
set the machinery to work, and began 
to handle the long hose lines. The war 
against the fiery danger was on 

The rabbits continued to scramble 
from the black slimy water, and by the 


several hawks, their keen eyes fo- 
cused on the black ground, They had 
traveled far to prey upon mice and 
wood rats. From a tree stump, a jay 
gave voice to its bewilderment by a 
series of scream. Crows flew aimlessly 


(Continued on page 111) 


WIRE and YARN ANIMAL 


Larry French, Grade 5 


Jean O. Mitchell 


Instructor of School Art, 
University of Florida 


FOR the base of the giraffe, Larry 
fashioned an armature of three 
coat-hanger wires. Around each 
part he wrapped several! layers 
of cotton crochet yarn. A single 
piece of fine wire was fastened 
over the wrapping, down each 
section—body, neck, head, and 
legs—and the yarn sewn to it 
with strong thread. With a sin- 
gle edge razor blade, he then 


cut through several layers of the yarn (not all of them) letting 
them fluff out, thus concealing the wire and giving the body a furry 


effect. 


part to make the body fatter. 


| The top of the head was not clipped. Pompons were made 
and tied on for hooves and five pompons were tied around the chest 


| — 
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| 
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Swamp Call 


Continued from page 110 


ver the ruins while a red fox called 
mn vain to its lost mate 

The two men whose carelessness had 
aused the tragedy were traced through 
he remains of a notebook lost near 
heir campsite. A page from the book, 
arrying their names and a list of 
rees marked for cutting, had become 
uiged between the roots of a fallen 
ree and escaped the flames. Although 
he men were argsted and properly 
ined, the horrible results of their care 
ssness remained 

When another evening arrived, the 
uullfrogs offered their chorus of notes, 
ittle realizing the important role their 
wamp home had played the night 
before—as it answered the needs of 
nan and beast and bird 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


inimal Homes (film), Encyclopaedia 
sritannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, IIL. 

Common Animals of the Woods (film 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine 

Conservation Is Everybody's Business 

filmstrip, color Pext-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 Ww 
t2nd St., New York 36. 

Conserving Our America (tilmstrips, 
color), Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
i4 

Ferns (film), Almanac Films, Inc., 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Forests and Conservation (tlm, color, 
and black and white), Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago | 

Forest Conservation film, color 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine 

Forest Produces (film, color), Eney- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 

Life in the Forest (film, color, and 
black and white), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Meaning of Conservation, The (film, 
color, and black and white ), Coronet 
Films. 

Our Natural Resources (film, color), 
Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 45 

Ponds (film), Almanac Films, Inc 

Rabbis (film), Almanac Films, Inc 

Trees and Forest Conservation Series 

filmstrips), Pat Dowling Pictures 

Wonders n Wood (film), Almanac 
Films, Ine 

Your Friend the Forest (film, color 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 


These Second-Graders 
Started Something 


(Continued from page 105 


ibout ways to join as soon as news of 
the meeting was posted. ) 


EVALUATION 
The Watch Bird Club of Chevy 


( hase S« hool has made a steady 
vrowth, and everywhere we see evi 
dences of improved behavior, which has 
ven been noticed by adult members of 
the community. As the children live 
the standards they've set up, they have 
ilready found that obeying rules pays 
ff in a happier classroom and school 

Of course, we have made only a be- 
inning in self-government, but the 
hildren feel a new importance and a 
ense of belonging which is very much 
weded in their everyday life 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Seginning Responsibility: Taking Care 
of Things (film, color, black and 
white), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago | 
aring for Your Toys (film), Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 4ist St., 
New York 17. 


Character Building (filmstrips, color), 
Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 


Enc lopaedia 


Courtesy for Beomners film. color. 


and black and white), Coronet Films 

Experiences Living (filmstrips), 
Young America Films, Inc 

Fun of Making Friends, The (film, col- 
or, and black and white), Coronet 
Films 

Crrowing p himstrips, color), Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
W. 42nd St... New York 36 

Helping the Child to Accept the Do's 
film), Encyclopaedia Britaanica 
Films, In 

Helping the Child to Face the Don't’'s 
film Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Ine 

Hlame Community The 
color), Encyclopaedia 
Films, Inc 

How Ouiet Helps at School (film, col- 
or, and black and white), Coronet 
Films 

Lets Share with Others (film, color, 
and black and white), Coronet Films 

Living and Working Together (film- 

The Jam Handy Or- 

Grand Bilvd., 


filmstrips, 
Britannica 


strips, color 
ganization, 2821 E 
Detroit 11 

Our Teacher (film, color, and black 


and white), Coronet Films 
School Community, The filmstrips, 
color), Eneyclopaedia Britannica 


Films, Ine 
Ways to Settle Disputes (film, color, 
and black and white), Coronet Films 
Your Family film, color, and black 
and white), Coronet Films 


Singing Boy and Gray Dog 
Continued from page 109) 


“He crawled to my son when he was 
out with the sheep,” Singing Boy's fa- 
ther said 

Limping Man nodded. “The dog 
The best dog l 
ever had to guard my flocks. He chased 
a wolf one day. We found the dead 
wolf next morning, but the dog was 
gone. We thought him dead.” 

“You will take the dow when you re- 
turn south?” the boy's father as'cod 

Limping Man seemed to ponder for 


Do you know the dow? 


was mine,” he said 


The dow would 
be lost to me anyway, if the boy had 
not saved him,” ke said slowly. “The 
boy will keep him.” 

The men went back to their talk of 
horses, and Singing Boy walked to the 
fire and knelt beside Gray Dog. To- 
gether they had hunted down the old 
devil coyote Together they would 


a minute. He smiled 


guard the sheep from now on. 


The Three Ships from Palos 


Continued from page 101) 


buildings, so we left to search for 
them.” 

Did you find any?” asked the 
Nina 

No, we didn’t,” said the Pinta sad 
ly, “so we are returning to Spain 

During the dark of night the Pinta 
lipped away again hoping to reach 
Palos before the Nifia with its rich 


cargo 
On March 15 the Nifia heard the 
ery, “Land, ahoy! The voyage had 


been a long one with excitement and 
adventure, but now familiar land wa 
in sight. The Nifia saw that it had 
arrived home before the Pinta 

Nearing land, it heard the church 
bells ringing and the thunder of a can 
non as it called the people of Palos 
to the dock to welcome the travelers 
home. “IT may not look as trim,” 
thought the Nifia 
turned home safely and it floated 
toward the dock 


but I have re- 


Making Safety Teaching Easier with the New 
MINIATURE TRAFFIC LIGHT 


For Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


@ Duplicates actual stop-and-go lighting cycles. 
@ Brings safety lessons to life for more effective 
instruction. 


@ Has sturdy, yet light-in-weight construction 
for easy handling and long service life. 


MODEL 12GA 
$39.00 


F.0.8. Cleveland, Ohio 


Now You Can duplicate true traffic situations 
right in the classroom! The Traffic Light 
Instructor which is manual in operation, dupli- 
cates the actual lighting cycle of real traffic 
signals from green to amber to red. Just 4 
feet high, the Instructor Light is ideal for 
elementary schools and kindergarten. It's all- 
metal constructed, with shatterproof plastic 
lenses. Operates on any 110 volt outlet, No 
special wiring needed—just plug it in. Comes 
complete and fully assembled. Place your 
order NOW! 


FREE TEACHING MANUAL for TRAFFIC SAFETY INSTRUCTION 


One copy free to qualified personnel, A practical 
16-page guidebook on safety teaching. Prepared by 
a national teaching authority. Write for your copy. 


SCHOOL SAFETY LIGHT CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 2873 7 Cleveland 16, Ohio 


at 


for thousands 
of teachers 


How fast they fly to you 
from T. C. U. when you are 
disabled by sickness, 
accident of quarantine 


Three generations of teachers know from personal ex 
verience what we mean when we say “Happy Dollars,’ 
vou see, T.C.U. provides 10-Way Protection exclusively 
for teachers at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


The coupon below is ovr Only “Agent” 


That means when you mail us the coupon, we simply 
send you the facts and let you decide. You will never 
be bothered with phone calls or personal solicitations, 


Miss Alice Carbonseau Southwick 
T.C.U. it more than gene 
ous. | filed a claim fo 
geon's fee, confinement 
but received check 
ing an amount for the shert 
time | was confined, too.” 


Dollars’’ to Washington 
Mr. Lee W. Clarkson, Richiend 
"You prompt check by aw 
mail i) @eatly apprecieted 
You were vey generous with 
my claim. That 10 percent 
increase made a believe of me 
te continue paying my annual 
premium in advance, T.C.U. is 
less expensive and better 
wage than any othe 
rc. must have more to offer you in protection, in ance we can get here in the 
fairness of settlement of claime and in speed of getting West.”’ 
those “Happy Dollars” to you in time ef need 
o der so many teachers say the safest and 
By any ten is “under the TCU to 
Mrs Christine Cassi, iyrite 

| am grateful became | 
am member of woh worth 
while organization.” 


For your own peace of mind, for the protection of your 
hard earned savings, you ought today to make sure that 
you, too, will have “Happy Dollars” coming your way in 
time of need. The coupon brings you all the facts 


The 1.C.U., 130 T.C.U, Bidg., Name 


Tey 


Without any obligation, please 


about “Happy ODeliars’’ trom 


10-Way Protection. NO AGENT Wii CALI 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 
you want. (Copied coupons 
are mot acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Servier, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION 
Coupons on 110, 192, 114, 
116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


PACK-O-FUN. Please send me year's subscription (10 issues) for PACK-O-FPUN, Scrap- 
cratt Activities for Teachers end Pupils, described on Page 14. [) | enclose $1.60 


ins. 427 
Neme Grede 
Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 10-55 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, INC., Dept. 15-10. Please send FREE folder g@ving complete 
details on Sunshine Fund Raising Plan tor Schools, samples on approve! and FREE samples 
of imprint Cards 


Ins. 464 
Name ... see . Seheol 
City , ‘ Zone Stete ... 10-55 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Pieese send me your FREE four-color map of historic 
U.S end information on the graded corrective reading program of the American 
Adventure Series 


Ins. 405 
Neme ; TTT TTT Teacher of Grade 
OF BB. School 
City Zone State , 10-55 


THE JOSEPH DIZON CRUCIBLE CO., Schoo! Bureau, Pencil Seles Division. Please send 


me complete information on the Dizon School line of pencils 


Ins. 535 
City Tome ....... Wate 10-55 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION. Piease send me catelog describing the com- 
plete wew line of Victor lémm sound motion picture projectors 


Ins. 480 
Street oF No. Pupils 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION. Piesse send me: FREE Reyon Teaching Units; 
(TA) Grades 1-3 Mit; (78) Grades 4-8; (10) Science Kir 


ins. 22 
City County State 10-65 
eee 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Piease send me descriptive literature on the film. 
strip, Experiments shout Weather’ and illustrated fiimetrips catalog 


Ins. 199 
Name ... OTL TTT TTT TTT TT Te eeveseseses Grade 
GY TTT Tone State 10-55 


KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services. Please send us your free Barly Bird 
Breattast Game (Kindergarten ind grade); “Wild Hickok Breakfast Geme 
(Grades 4 ~ 6). | understand | will receive @ colorful wall poster, individual score cards, 
pte wo for stucents of the winning team, end special merit seals for each student 


with @ perlect score, There in my class. (See ad on Page 67.) ins. 125 
School sees WTTTITITTT 
City oes lone State 10-55 
“SCOTCH” BRAND TAPES. Piease send me tree reprint in booklet form of your pages 
of schoo! activities, “Open New Doors to Creative Activity,” eppearing on peges 
through 46 in thie 
Ins. 239A 
Street er 8.0 No. Pupils .. 
Zone State ... . 10-65 
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Science for Columbus Day 


(Continued from page 21) 


Broiling, roasting, boiling, frying, were 
all done on this primitive stove. On a 
rainy day there were no hot meals, be- 
cause a deck stove was too much of a 
fire hazard to take below deck 

Let's navigate with Columbus. Have 
you ever peeped into the cockpit of a 
transport plane or the navigating room 
of a ship’? The quantity and complex- 
ity of the navigating equipment 1s 
enough to overwhelm you All of 
Columbus navigating equipment could 
easily fit into a desk drawer, and all of 
it can be built by your own youngsters 
but before doing so, let's consider what 
navigation really means. Basically, it 
consists of finding the answers to three 
questions 
1. Where am I right now 
2. In which direction am I sailing? 

3. How fast am I going? 

If we keep finding the answers to 
these three questions, as often and as 
accurately as possible, we can plot our 
course on a map and steer our ship to 
our destinatien. Now let's see how 
Columbus obtained the answers to 
these questions 

|. Where am I right now? If you 
were answering this question for your- 
self, you might say something like, “I 
am at 4th Avenue and 9th St.” Our 
earth, too, has avenues and streets 
the lines of longitude and latitude 
but there are no signposts, Columbus 


) 


had no accurate method of finding lat- 
itucte distance from the Equator 
He sighted the North Star at night 
through a simple instrument called a 
quadrant The quadrant shown on 
page 21 can be built out of cardboard 
or plywood. 

To find latitude with this quadrant, 
the observer sights the North Star 

toy Scouts know how to find it) 
across the two pins When he sees the 
star in a direct line with the two pins, 
he announces “Check.” At that mo- 
ment an assistant looks at the string 
hanging from the quadrant. What 
number is the string touching? That 
number, in degrees, is the latitude of 
his position on the earth 

2. In which direction am I sailing? 
The answer to this question is simple: 
use a compass The compasses of 
Columbus’ time were of the magnetic 
type, very similar to the ordinary 
pocket compasses of today. One of 
your pupils may be interested in pre- 
paring a report on modern direction- 
finding instruments such as the radio 
compass, loran, shoran, and radar, 
using the encyclopedia for his research 

3. How fast am I going? On a car 
you get the answer from the speedom- 
eter. On a modern ship you get the 
answer from an instrument called a 
patent log. On the “Santa Maria,’ 
Columbus estimated the ship's speed 
in an astonishingly simple way, by 
watching the bubbles and foam in the 
water swirling by! In those days a 
good seaman could achieve an accuracy 
of about 80 per cent with this crude 
system 

About a century later, a more accur- 
ate device was invented: the log. This 
was literally a log or large chunk of 
wood. A long line was attached to the 
log. On this line there were knots tied 
at measured intervals. To determine 
a ship's speed, the log was tossed into 
the water behind the ship. A seaman 
counted the number of knots that 
slipped through his fingers as the ship 
moved forward. The number of knots 
in half a minute gave the speed of the 
ship in “knots.” Hence the nautical 
term “knots” that is still used today 

When we think of the primitive in- 
struments and the equipment which 
Columbus had to use, we must marvel 
at his courage in setting forth and at 


his skill in finding his way across three 
thousand miles of unknown sea. 


SUGGESTED REFERENCES 


Elting, Mary: Ships at Work (Garden 
Pub. Co., Garden City, N-Y., 
1953). Pleasant account of ships and 
sailors. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot: Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass., 1942). For the teach- 
er; a long but frequently interesting 
account of Columbus’ voyages. 

Schneider, Herman and Nina: Science 
in Our World (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston, Mass., 1955)* Chapter one 
deals with the scientific aspects of 
discovery and exploration 


Is There a 
Genius in Your Class? 


Continued from page 22) 


phonics drill to the slower readers 
What is most important, Diane can be 
depended upon to do her work quic kly 
and willingly, to keep all promises, 
and to fulfill all her obligations. 

When the family moved to another 
city and Diane entered the fifth grade, 
she was found to be the youngest in 
the class and the farthest advanced. 
The results of a battery of tests 
showed her intelligence quotient to be 
140, that of a brilliant child. She 
showed marked talent in music and 
was emotionally well balanced 

Her new teacher, Miss Mitchell, 
plans her curriculum to give an én- 
riched program to Diane and her 
group. When a new unit is started, 
this group has charge of lining up the 
library books connected with it, mark- 
ing the stories in each book, and help- 
ing the other children to find those 
that will be of interest to them. 

As soon as Diane's reading age 
reaches her mental age she is relieved 
from practice in reading skills and al- 
lowed to go on with extra work for the 
unit~such as making puppets, or a 
movie—or to follow her own current 
interests. 

\ card catalogue on each child's 
library interests is kept. As the interests 
become marked, Miss Mitchell checks 
with the Bookmobile and has extra 
books brought in that will further 
these interests 

Diane has an absorbing interest in 
nature. She has brought to school all 
types of leaves and flowers found in 
the vicinity and was the first to hand 
in her beautiful booklet Then she 
helped several other children check 
theirs for mistakes, before the teacher 
made the final check. 

Diane is one of the favored few of 
our gifted children who are being read- 
ied for leadership. She has joined a 
scout group this year. She sings in the 
junior choir at church. She rides a 
bicycle and roller-skates. Because 
Diane has loving parents who are work- 
ing on the social angle, her future will 
reflect all the extra work done at each 
grade level. 

When she is ready for high school 
she will go to one which provides a 
curriculum adapted to the needs of the 
advanced pupil 


In the opinion of genetic authorities, 
the genes required for genius abound 
throughout the world in all classes and 
among all peoples. A healthy social 
environment, they believe, will eventu- 
ally result in a bumper crop of gen- 
iuses that may lift humanity to new 
and far higher levels 

EpirortaL Note: You may want to or- 
der a copy of the Creed for Exceptional 
Children which is a publication of the 
U.S. Office of Education. An illustrated 
chart of the creed can be purchased for 
$.05 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, 
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Cesare of Italy 
(Continued from page 19) 


people living in it, as no building is 
separate from any other exe ept the 
church 

“What are we going to do after 
lunch, Cesare?” I asked as we sat down 
at table 

“First we'll go to visit Stefano and 
then we'll have a swim. All right?” he 
said. 

“It certainly is,” I answered, re- 
membering the pool up the valley 
formed by a mountain stream, where 
all the children of Castello swim every 
summer 

We had a large dish of spaghetti 
with a sauce made of fresh tomatoes, 
green peppers, onions, and garlic for 
lunch. Cesare and Mauro told me how 
early that morning they had helped 
their mother slice the dough she had 
made the day before, into long thin 
strips 

I had brought a few pounds of 
sliced ham with me to have with the 
spaghetti. Meat is very expensive, and 
so Anna rarely serves it. Cesare would 
have eaten a dozen slices himself but 
his mother put some aside for the next 
day. “Besides,” she said, “this evening 
we are having chicken and that is 
enough for one day.” Salad, chees« 
made in the village, and a special fruit 
pie in my honor ended our lunch 

“Come on, let's go, Pietro,’ Cesare 
said to me as he put the last bite of 
pie in his mouth 

“Let Pietro rest for a minute after 
his lunch, Cesare,” 

Cesare’s father and I talked for a 
while as Cesare waited inipatiently by 
the front door, and then [ joined him. 
As we ran through the village, up and 


down steps always, boys and girls joined 


Gioachino said, 


us. They were all Cesare’s friends 
When we reached Stefano’s house we 
were a group of almost twenty 

Stefano is close to eighty years old 
He and his son make the baskets for 
the village All the children are his 
friends. They know they are welcome 
in Stefano’s front yard at any time 
but they also know that they must not 
disturb his work. They can watch and 
talk and sing but they must never touch 
Stefano’s tools, which are very sharp 
Stefano weaves his baskets from long 
thin strips of wood. His work demands 
great skill and care. When he is through 
making a basket it is the best he can 
make. He has put himself into his work 
and he is proud of it. Gioachino has 
a basket of Stefano’s which is still 
eood after twenty years of hard use. 


Stefano was glad to see me again. 
He asked me if the small basket he 
had given me as a present still gave 
me pleasure. I told him it certainly 
did, and that I had it in my home with 
a green plant growing in it. Cesare 
watched Stefano and then looked up 
at me. His eyes were saying, “It’s hot, 
how about our swim? As I stood up 
to say good-by to Stefano I said, “The 
first one in the water gets a bottle of 
orangeade 

In an instant there was not a child 
to be seen. Down the ste ps to the val- 
ley below and up the steep rocks along 
the stream’'s edge they flew. Their feet 
were used to climbing. They had never 
done anything else since they were born 
ind they never slipped or fell I walked 
slowly after them looking out over the 
lake far below The bie lake boats 
looked like tovs from the height of 
Castello 

It wasn't hard to find the pool where 
everybody was swimming. The shout- 
ing and splashing could be heard from 
far away. It turned out that three boys 
and two girls had all jumped into the 
water at the same time and so there 
were five bottles of orangeade to be 
given as prizes when we returned to the 
village. Cesare had jumped in with 
his shirt on. He hadn't been able to 
get the buttons open while running and 
climbing, and rather than not be the 
first he had jumped straight in. His 
shirt was drying in the sun by the time 
I reached the poo! 

As the water ran down the valley in- 
to the lake below it fell from one pool 
to another forming small waterfalls. 
Cesare liked nothing better than to sit 
under the waterfalls with his friends 
splashing and laughing as the water 
poured down over them. We all swam 
and jumped for over an hour 

On our way back Cesare whispered 
in my ear Soon youll see the sur- 
prise 4 

Wheee cee whe Ww heece-ce 
Three loud piercing noises echoed down 
the valley Look up, up there,” Cesare 
shouted to me, pointing straight up 
into the sky 

[Three large bundles of wood were 
sliding at forty miles per hour down 
i long steel cable which stretched from 
far up the mountain to the edge of the 
village. I knew that this was not the 
surprise but rather the only form of 
transportation the people of Castello 
have besides their own shoulders and 

Continued on page 116) 
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“I raised him from a worm!” 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


New Horizons in Teaching | 
Suggestians we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Ist ttme—Famed map in size 32x18” 


Up to now, this genuine Jeppesen relief map with its thrilling 
new 3-dimensional effect in natural-color was only available much larger 
and at $15, up. Now, same map but in handy 32 x 18” size, only 25¢ 


3-dimensional—like picture form of this 
world map shows elevation and slope, which 
aids materially in teaching these concepts — 
difficult with ordinary maps as symbolization 
has no real meaning prior to knowledge and 
experience, Also, concept of 
he rahe and de pth need 


Of Special Interest “Jrd dimension’, making 
map better learning tool, 


Time marches on, M; aps don’t stand 
still either. With coming of air age, 
man looked down upon the earth 
with a new  perspective—hachure 
and contour maps be 
came flat, “slow”; and 
teachers (like pilots) 


found themse lves in To Teachers 

need of somethin For this 32 x 18° new, relief Map above, as «!! Jeppesen 
map of world, as deswribed, Maps, how clearly the 

more 3 dimensional. pi.us tolder of a New Ad very important rel itionship 


venture in Geography 
In answer carn Jeppesen Teacher Tips for using and 
natural-color reliet maps United Airlines System Map 
such as world map, above, by Jeppesen, with Classroom 
that is in 3-dimensional-like Aids by social science teacher 


Write fo & CO 

tu to It st ‘ 2 

Stapleton Airfield, Denver Now students can clearly 


and send your name, address see terrain elements that so 
lines and schools, and 2S¢. Post és patd drastically affect lif through- 
Learning process is simpli out the world, Ne wy handy 
fied and speeded up by this 32 x 18” sive ideal for classes 
Jeppe en world map because it show moun in geour aphy, his tory, soci il at ide cconom.- 
tains, plateaus, lowlands as they look, And, ics—the cost only 25¢ postpaid and includes 
this eliminates symbol interpretation, other interesting, teaching aid 


between terrain and man’s 
economical, political, his- 
torical and social dev lop. 
ment. Athrilling « xperience, 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth = 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum \ 
give you a little lift and help ease tension, \ 


| School Course 


and ban Met at Home 


for ad ilts childs BX 
{ speech leads to LUEN 


it "Write te real 
Dept VOCAL METHODS 
BOX 6129 san ANTONIO, TEXAS 


~ ovr 


To TEACHERS 


STUOENT AND CLase acTiviTyY 
CREATIVE ART AIOE 
SEASONAL ROOM DECORATION 
MATERIAL 
CREATIONS 
TEACHER “105 


your for usable material with this excellent, original ali-new page folio, 
i your “ jase and Student Activity 
your Borders, Window Pictures, Genter of interest Pictures 
this yearly tout savers and the t f happy student participation and ¢ satis 
farts f havi claws dittinetive beauty. It ot ure ten preparat 
all grade be rrelate with art teachers find t materia 
Order Mow: New Vol 
t vor above order NEW VOU 6. Complete year ly $3.60 
send check of money order. If ©.0.D. postage Kingle Va 2 mont 
‘ all liday Winter 
pall ty purchaser.) pring 
| Helpful Vol. 4 aleo available at a 
$3.60 
Heth Vol ond Vol. 6 nly 5700] 
| A reprint on wular Vol 
‘ at evallable eiately 
| street prive $2.60 
Vel 4 Val 4 Vol. & (each Volume y 
lifferent) all for only $10.60 
State ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE| 
Print on 607, Indianapolis, indiana 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
end CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items 


gor 


All in One envelope—with any required remittance—+o Coupen 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, NY 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons on 110, 112, 114, 
116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


PRAMK H. PLEER CORPORATION. Piease send information on your American Pictorial 
History offer, (See ad on Page 11.) 


Ins. 273 


@ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS. | om interested in knowing ebout T CC. U's 


10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, sickness, and querantine, at @ cost of less 
then @ ochel @ day 


Ins. 18 
Name Grade ° 
Street or 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 10-55 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL 
LETIN, showing many ways @ teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN 


ins. 377 
Street of #.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 10-55 


IMSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breaktas! Teaching Unit for Grades 1-2-3 


Ins. 9 
Name 
Siveet or 8.0 
City Zone State 10-65 

CORGAL INSTITUTE, INC. Send me Breatias! Teaching Unit for Grades 4-5-6 

ins. 9 
City Zone State 10-66 


CONTINENTAL BAKING CO., INC., Home Economics Dept. Please send me your free 

compre materials for: (check one! () Primary Grades; 2. Intermediate Grades (Please 


mar WONDER BREAD is not sold in grocery stores in this city 
Ins. 424 
Name Title 
City Zone State 10-55 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA. Pieare send me the following units 
MILL CREEK SCHOOL SOLVES A PROBLEM 
MILL CREEK SCHOOL GOES INTERNATIONAL, 
MILL CREEK EVALUATES CHILDREN’S RESEARCH 
Ins. 269 
City see se TT Zone State ... 10-55 


RCA SOUCATIOMAL SERVICES. send me information on the RCA Victor Record 
Library for Elementary Schools, and the records to accompany the C. C. BIRCHARD series, 
“A Singing Schoo! 


Ins. 163 
Name . Grade 
City . Zone State 10-55 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF PROGRAMS 


Here outstanding new boot that contains 128 large-site pages devoted 
to plays, songs, recitations, choral readings, and rhythms tor holidays and 
other special days. Each of these five sections is orgenized on « chronological! 
basis, trom September through June, and each is preceded by heiptul suggestions. Iilustrations 
accompanying the plays suggest eppropriate costuming. Contents are fully indexed, not only by 
holidays but eso by grade groupings. Postage prepaid on cash orders 

Merd Cover $2.40 Peper Cover $2 00 


PF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, 
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South Central States 


(Continued from page 104) 


5. Several boys thought they would 
like to move to one of the south cen- 
tral states. They felt there was so 
much going on there. Some even ex- 
pressed a desire to work in the oil 
fields, or on special crop farms 

THE TEACHER EVALUATES 

1. To most children the subject mat- 
ter was so new that they kept digging 
for more information, rather than 
showing signs of boredom 

2. Working on some of the bigger 
art projects gave them all a chance to 
co-operate with the resulting com- 
promises which were necessary for the 
peaceful solutions to their problems 

3. By the time they had completed 
the study they could see that there was 
more to Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
and Louisiana than the few facts they 
mentioned in the beginning. They had 
learned how all four states were be- 
coming modern industrial centers be- 
cause the people have tried to make 
the most of natural resources and 
crops. They began to see the four 
states as something much more exciting 
and vital than just the cowboys and 
Indians which about measured their 
original impressions and knowledge 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Andrew Jackson and Texan Independ- 
ence, “The Growth of Our Nation” 
(filmstrips, color), Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 2716-41st Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y 

Cattle Drive: A Day on a Western 
Range (film, color), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ll 

Cattleman (film), Encyclopaedia Bri 
tannica Films, Inc 

Davy Crockett, “American Folk He- 
roes” (filmstrip, color), Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Davy Crockett, “Pioneer Heroes” 

filmstrip, color), Text-Film Dept., 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 

St.. New York 36 
Flathoatmen of the Frontier, “Ameri- 

can History Series” (filmstrip), En- 

cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Forests and Conservation (film, color, 
and black and white ), Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago | . 

Geography of the Southwestern States 
(film, color, and black and white), 
Coronet Films. 

Gulf Plains, The, “U.S. Regional Ge- 
ography” (filmstrips, color), Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 

Harvesting Methods; Machines for a 
Land of Plenty, “Evolution of the 
Modern Farm” (filmstrips), Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robert- 
son Bivd., Los Angeles 35. 

History of Water Transportation, 
“Transportation and Communica- 
tion filmstrips), Young America 
Films, Inc 

Horse men of the Western Trails (film), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc 

Indians of the Southwest (filmstrips, 
color), Young America Films, Inc 

Indians of the Southwest, “Adventures 
with Early American Indians” ( film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual Ed- 
ucation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14 

Indians of the Southwest—Part I and 
Part 11, “Story of the American In- 
dian” (filmstrips, color), Eye Gate 
House, Inc 

La Salle—Robert Cavelier, Sieur de 
LaSalle (film), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc 

Life in Old Louisiana, “American His- 
tory Series” (filmstrip), Encyclopae 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Life on a Cattle Ranch (film, color, 
and black and white), Coronet Films 


Life on a Sheep Ranch (film, color, 
and black and white ), Coronet Films. 

Lone Star Roundup (film), Text-Film 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Vational Parks of the Southwest United 
States, “National Parks and Monu- 
ments of the United States” (film- 
strips, color), Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 

Vew Year's Gift from General Jackson, 

Children of Early America Series” 
filmstrip, color), Young America 
Films, Ine. 

Oi (film), Almanac Films, Inc., 516 
Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Our Natural Resources: Our Productive 
Land; Our Productive Industry, 

“The Wealth of Our Nation” (films, 
color), Pat Dowling Pictures. 

Paper and Pulp Making (film, color, 
and black and white), Coronet Films. 

Pecos Bil, “American Legendary He- 
roes” (filmstrip, color), Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Pueblo Indians of the Southwest, “Our 
Friends the American Indians” (film- 
strip, color Text-Film Dept., 
McGraw-Hill Book Go 

San Jacinto Corn, “Children of Early 
America Series” (filmstrip, color 
Young America Films, Inc. 

Science and Wood Utilization (film, 
color, and black and white), Coronet 
Films 

Shell-Fishing (film), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Southwest, “United States—Its History 
and Geography” (filmstrips, color), 
Text-Film Dept. MeGraw-Hill 
Book Co 

Southwestern States, “U.S. Regional 
Geography” (filmstrip), Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Spanish Explorations in the Southwest 
U.S., “Spanish Explorers” ( filmstrips, 
color), Eye Gate House, Ine. 

Spanish Missions of the Old Southwest 
“Early History of the Nation” (2” x 
2” slideset, color), Society for Vis- 
ual Education, Inc. 

Steamboat ‘Round the Bend, “Children 
of Early America” (filmstrips, col- 
or), Young America Films, Inc. 

Story of David Crockett, “Stories of 
Great Americans” | filmstrip, color), 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Story of Hernando De Soto, “Great 
Explorers of America” (filmstrip, 
color), Society for Visual Education, 
Ine 

Story of Rice, The (film, color), En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Story of Sugar, The (film, color), En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Subtropical Coastal Lands and West- 
ern Texas, “The South” (filmstrip, 
color), Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. 

Tides (film), Almanac Films, Inc. 

Water Transportation, Rivers and 
Lakes, “Modes of Transportation” 
filmstrip), Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc 

Worlboats at the Harbor film), Al- 
manac Films, Inc. 


rHE COMPLETE SERIES 
During the 1955-56 school year, 
Instructor is featuring a series 
of upper-grade units to help you teach 
Our Country, Yesterday and Today.” 
We are including a list so that you can 
plan your schedule accordingly. 
Sept.-New England: Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island 
Oct.—South Central States; Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas 
Vou.—The Southwest: California, Ne- 
vada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New 
Mexico. 
Dec.-The Northwest: Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming. 
(Continued on page 115) 
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South Central States 


Continued from page 114) 

Jan.—North Central States: North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
Sas, lowa, Missouri. 

Feb.—Great Lakes States—l: Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Michigan 

Var.—Great Lakes States—I1: Mlinois, 
Indiana, Ohio. 

ipr.—Eastern States: New Jersey, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
New York 

VUay—Southeast States: Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina 

June—The Far South: Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida. 


Standardized Tests— 
How, When, Why 


(Continued from page 24) 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


Achievement tests inform the parent 
and teacher how well the child is do- 
ing, not what he can do. I\t is good 
planning to administer a reading 
ichievement test at the end of the first 
instead of at the beginning of 
since many studies have 


grade 
cond grade, 
shown a considerabie decline in school 
knowledge at the end of the summer 
The results can be used as a partial 
for determining promotion or 
proper sectioning in the next grade 
Since most first-grade reading achieve 
ment are word, sentence, and 
paragraph recognition measurements, 
the scores will also reveal the necessi- 
ty for individual help in weak reading 
areas. 

If by third or fourth grade there 
seems to be a gap between reading ca- 


DASIS 


tests 


pacity and achievement scores, it Is 
wise to test in order to locate the dif- 
ficulty. It is particularly important to 


correct reading problems at this early 
level because of the constant use of 
reading in all areas of the curriculum 

Since the curriculum broadens con- 
siderably at grade four, this is a good 
grade in which to begin using a battery 
of achievement tests. Achievement 
tests are really the backbone of the 
school’s testing program. It is almost 
impossible to give this type of test too 
often; but some schools do not feel 
they can afford the money or the time 
for yearly testing. If this is the case, a 
good achievement battery at the begin 
ning of fourth grade and another check 
before entering junior high are strongly 
advisable 

Achievement tests measure a pupil's 
progress in reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, social studies, and 
They the facts, 
skills, and understandings which pupils 
have absorbed and what grade level 
they have achieved. Remember, these 
achievement tests tell how well a child 
is doing, not what he can do 

At the eighth-grade level, special 
aptitude tests can be given. These tests 


and 


sciences. also show 


measure 4&4 persons capac ity or talent 
for any given area, such as art, me- 
chanical, or clerical. Aptitude tests 


given at the eighth-grade level insure 
the student a better chance of being 
placed in the curriculum that will give 
him background work for his special 
aptitudes 
SELECTING A TEST 

There are four basic concepts that a 
test user should understand about tests 
in order to select and use them wisely 
reliability, validity, norms, and practi- 
cability. 

Test publishers usually provide in- 


formation on these con epts m the 
manual accompanying the test. A good 
practice is to buy a “specimen set” 


made up of a test manual, a single « opy 
of the test, and a scoring key. First 


examine the test closely; then look for 
and study what the manual has to say 
about reliability, validity, norms, and 
practi ability 

Reliability means 
which the test agrees with itself, to 
what extent two or more forms of the 
test can be relied upon to give the same 
results, or the same test to give the 
same results when repeated. Reliability 
means consistency 


Validity 


the degree to 


means to what degree a 


test measures what it cla ms to measure 
Validity means truthfulness. No mat 
ter what other merits the test may 
possess, if it lacks validity, it is worth 
less A student’s performance on a 
mechanical test would not mean very 
much if the test really measured read- 
ing ability primarily instead of me- 
chanical ability; and because he has to 


read the test, this sometimes happens. 

actually the standard 
of average performance but when ed- 
ak of norms, they mean not 
on'y standards for judging average per 

formance, but for judging performance 
ahoi or below well. A 
good question for the user of a test to 
ask is, “Has it been given to a large 
enough sample of children with whom 
the group being tested is now com- 
peting or will later compete? 


Norms mean 


ucators sp 


average as 


Another question to ask is, “What 
kind of norms are available for the 
test?” In planning a testing program, 
it is desirable, if possible, to select 
tests with norms stated in the same 
form, either percentiles, grade levels, 
age levels, or standard scores so as to 


have a basis for comparing achievement 
in various areas. Educators should not 
make the mistake of treating the norms 
as goals. Although for some children 
an average score represents a perfectly 
logical goal, a superior child might be 
doing poorer work than he should if 
he scores on the average range 

Once a testing program has become 
well established, it is wise to up 
local norms, that is, norms derived 
from results in the tester’s own school. 
In this way, the compare 
local norms with the published norms 
based on total school population, This 
is especially good procedure if the pur- 
pose of your testing program is to dis 
cover strengths and weaknesses in cur- 
riculum 


set 
ho« 


areas 
Practicability means the adaptability 


of the test to your needs. A school 
finds it most desirable to select tests 
which can be completed entirely or 


part by part during the regular class 
period, including giving introductions, 
distributing, and collecting the test 
booklets. The time required to score 
the to record scores, and to tran- 
scribe scores into percentiles or other 
equivalents must also be considered. 

Cost of another phase of 
Expensive tests are not 

In considering which 
school must weigh the 
usability, and cost# of adminis- 
and scoring. In grade 
testing, especially in grades kindergar 
ten through the fifth, the tests are con- 
sumable, that is, used up by one stu- 
dent. By sixth grade, answei 
sheets can be used without too much 
fear of disturbing the validity of the 
test 

The test user should also know that 
in testing in the grades with 
consumable tests the papers cannot be 
In upper-grade test- 


teats, 


tests 
practicability 
always the 
test to buy, 
price, 
tration 


best 
the 


“ hool 


separate 


lower 


machine-scored 


ing, and where there is a sizable num- 
ber of answer sheets to score, it may 
be advisable to have the tests mac hine 
scored. The procedures for scoring 
are described in detail in the test 
manual 


Phe cooperation of parents, teachers, 
and the whole is 
necessary if a testing program is to be 
a successful part of the educational 
program of a community. 


community as 


INSPIRE CLASS WORK—-MAKE YOUR DECEMBER PROGRAM A HUGE SUCCESS! 
NEW plon for using LETTERS in classroom, emphasizing real meaning of Christmas 
Your children will love our NEW SONG: “SONG OF THE REINQEER” 


We offer THREE Boxes: LETTERS 5 x 7, Bright Colors, Mustrated envelopes 
No. 17 Kindergarden and First Grade, REBUS style, MANUSCRIPT, 2 designs 
No. 18 First and Second Grade, MANUSCRIPT, for reading, 4 designs 

No. 14 Third and Fourth Grade, typewriter type, thrilling reading, 4 designs 


40 LETTERS— 40 ENVELOPES 
1 NOTE to Class from Santa 
NEW Funstudies — instructions 
(Extra Letters 4 for 15¢) 
Order TODAY or Send for Samples plus 25¢ postage 
Send Check or Money Order Today to: HELEN S. SHANNON,920 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 


iris and boys 


with toys for 
My 
ere reody 


Fexciting! New! 
Sifos sports car andgqas pump 


id 
Pe) Beovtitully finished two-tone sports car and a multicolored gos pump complete with braided 
hese. Pump is actvally « clever 6-piece stacking toy. Smaller children will spend meny 
heppy hours “filling” the tonk and “overhauling” the pump! 


\4 from the 


of Hiawatha! 


DEPT. 1-11, SIFO COMPANY, 353 ROSABEL ST., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


“THE 


A Liquid Process Workbook for rounding out your Social Study program. 


Use this “Short Series’ master-copy workbook to help familiarize the primary 
child with the four SEASONS: Autumn, Winter, Spring and Summer, The 
material, scientific in nature, presents study of Wind, Weather, Nature, Per 


sonal Habits and Clothing for each «f the Seasons named, Kasy instructions 
allow a wide range of individual interoretation for each lessen 
It can be used for extra Heading drill. 64.60 « copy 


CHAMPION PUBLISHING DIVISION 


Dept. 15-55 615 No. Second St., St. Lowls 2, Me. 


| Uniike any others now available, these two modern teaching aids 

| onswer the requests of many teachers. The charts, printed in black 
— on five paste! colors, will brighten up the dullest wails. The charts 
have good visi bility and will be seen plainly from every part of 
the classroom. These Picture-Aiphabet Cards are designed for 
teaching both manuscript and cursive writing 


in Set | (Manuscript Writing), an attractive drawing accompanies 
each clear print-type letter, The numbers (1-10) are illustrated, 
also 


In See W (Cursive Writing), the pictures are omitted since the 
children are now ecquainted with the letters and numbers. The 
design of the letters follows the modern trend toward an aiphabet 
free trom unnecessary lines. Both sets will make colorful displays 


On Picture Alphabet WALL CHARTS 


Each Set $1.25 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


NEW/ FREE CATALOG 
or RHYTHM BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 


Every kindergarten and elementary grade teacher 
should have a copy of this brand new catalog of 
Conn Rhythm Band instruments, Packed with 
pictures and prices on all the instruments and 
outfits in the complete line. Mail coupon today. 


GET THIS HELPFUL 
“HOW-TO-DO-IT” BOOK, TOO 


\ A newly revised, casy-to-understand 

" “Handbook for Khythm Band” —tells 

ie what to do and how w do it! Many 
pictures and instructive illustra- 
tions, including many music 
scores. Only $0c each, 


: BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Lid. 
Deporiment 1080, Elkhart, indiene 


Send, /ree and withow obligation, Rhythm Band Catalog. 
Handbook. | enclose | 
| 


Please send “HOW TO DO TT” 

Name MAIL COUPON TODAT! 
Address GET WEW CATALOG AND 
City Co. State BAND DIRECTION BOOK 
wach — grade. 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY G 
the coupons for the items fer Cn 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dan ville, WY. 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


you want. (Copied coupons 


Coupons on pages 110, 112, 114, 
116, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


COMTIMENTAL BAKING CO. Piscase send me « sample set of The Children’s Booklet, A 
Trip With Baker Bil and The Teacher's Manuel, “A Wheel of Body Building Foods,’ as 
shown on Pages 277 through 14 of the September issue, with directions for ordering com. 
plete supplies for my class 


Ins. 424A 
Neme ... Grade 
Street of B.D. ....... ‘ No. Pupils 
City Zone State 10-55 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. DIVISION, WARMERLAMBERT PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 
Please send me your Denial Health Kit for middie end uppe: grades 


Ins. 194A 
Name Grade 
Sireet of ‘ No. Pupils 
City Zone State 10-55 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. DIVISION, WARNER-LAMBERT PHARMACEUTICAL CO. 


Please send me your Dental Health Kit for Primary Gredes 


Ins. 194 
Neme .... Grade 
Street of B.D. ...... No. Pupils 


MANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. Piease send me Full information, The Harmony Band, Pri 


marty Children play music in one lesson; The Rhythm-8 aight rhythm bend 
instruments on one board; ) Full information on “Song Books with Pian.’ They pro- 
duce results | The Symphonet, A Musical Opportunity for Every Child 
Ins. 193 
Neme . Grade 
Street of .. No. Pupils 
City . Zone State 10-55 


AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. Please send me Chart 26230 giving information about record- 
ings for teaching language arts, music, and rhythms 


Ins. 95 
Name . School 
City ... ; Zone , State 10-55 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. Please send me copies (specify number want. 
ed) of your free booklet ‘The Science of Bathroom Sanitation.’ (See ad on Page 123.) 


Ins. 301 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPAN Please send Circular describing the new Keystone Over- 
head for the projection of standard slides, Tachistostidesd®) and Micro-slides, 


also D-inch slides and strip fim 
Ins. 307 
Neme ... . Grade 
CHY Zone State . 10-55 


CALIPONE SCHOOL PHOMOGRAPHS. Piesse send your catalog of school and classroom 
phonographs together with price list 


Ins. 504 
City Zone State 10-55 


Here's the book you've been waiting for—a complete class- 
room poetry book, POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY contains 
nearly 700 poems for every holiday, every special occasion, 


recitations, social studies and English. This 112-page vol- 
ume combines verse which has appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR with favorite poems 
by many noted authors. Lllustrations have been carefully drawn by artists familiar 
to INSTRUCTOR readers. Contents are carefully organized according to occasion or 
subject matter. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $2.50. Paper Cover $2.00, 


Order from: F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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Cesare of Italy 


Continued from page 113) 


backs. Wood and hay are cut far above 
the village in the mountains. So as not 
to carry these heavy loads for miles in 
baskets, the people have strung a cable 
Laree bundles are tied onto pulleys 
which in turn are attached to the ca- 
ble. Gravity pulls the bundles down, 
down, down to the village far below 
where they crash with a loud bang. 

Cioachino met Cesare and me as we 
reached the village 

“It's time for your Bocce lesson, 
Cesare,” he said 

Can't I stay with Pietro, Papa?” 

Come on, I'll watch, Cesare. Let’s 
go over with your father,’I said 

tocce is an Italian bowling game 
which men and boys play all over Italy 
Every Sunday afternoon Gioachino 
gives Cesare a lesson When Cesare 
plays with his friends he usually wins 
the game of Bocce. No one is surprised 
because his father is the champion of 
Castello and San Mamete 

The Bocce alley is between the 
church and a jagged rock cliff. It was 
here that Gioachino took Cesare’s hand 
and for the hundredth time showed 
him how to throw the heavy ball with 


‘complete control. As I watched, the 


sun started to go down. A few min- 
utes later when Cesare heard a small 
bell ring not far away he dropped the 
ball and ran over to me. Grabbing my 
hand he said, “Now the surprise. Come 
on!” and he pulled me to the near-by 
door of the priest's house 

All the children of Castello were 
there with bie smiles on their faces 
I could not guess what was happening 
until the priest opened his door and 
ill the children ran inside and up the 
stairs 

After giving each child a cookie from 
a large tin, Don Paolo, the priest, ex- 
plained to me that for the first time in 
Castello movies were being shown. He 
himself had bought an old small pro- 
jector and some Charlie Chaplin and 
Laurel and Hardy movies for the chil- 
dren of the village 

1 he show started Cesare laughed, 
Mauro laughed, the other boys laughed, 
the girls laughed, Don Paolo laughed, 
and I laughed. No one stopped laugh- 
ing till the movies were all over. It 
was the most wonderful surprise the 
children had ever had in the village 
and they all thanked Don Paolo as they 
ran outside to play and act like Charlie 
or Laurel or Hardy 

The next morning when I accom- 
panied Cesare and Gioachino down the 
steps to San Mamete people said that 
at about 6:30 in the evening the day 
before they had heard laughter coming 
from Castello. “Maybe they did,” 
Gioachino said. “I could hear Cesare 
laughing from far away myself. Now 
it is time for work,” and he opened the 
door to the shoe shop. Cesare followed 
his father insidt. It was to be his first 
day of work in his father’s store 


Ali Baba Did It with Magic 


(Continued from page 20) 


to the individual interests of the chil- 
dren who like to write but are not self- 
Starters. 

But suppose the whole class has gone 
fishing together or visited an aquari- 
um? Ah, that is a different matter 
indeed. The experience of all the chil- 
dren is somewhat the same—now all of 
them will have something to say on a 
common subject. All their expressions 
will be different: no two people get 
the same from the same experience. 
But, even in this circumstance, can the 
teacher say to the children, “Now get 
out your pencils and write about your 
fishing trip”? Indeed she cannot, un- 


less every child in that room is a writ- 
ing enthusiast (and that condition is 
as rare as a dozen long-stemmed roses 


on a teacher's desk Pencils are only 
self-started and self-propelled when 
all the writers are gifted writers 

No, before those pencils get to work 
in this third type of writing (the mass- 
production type), the teacher has some 
preparatory work to do. Remember, 
these children are not gifted as were 
those in the first two types of writing; 
the one self-assigned and the second 
teacher-assigned 

But (glory be!) this room full of 
children is all or nearly all excited 
about fish and fishing, and high inter- 
est has started more creations than 
great talents 

The teacher now becomes a guider 
of pencils, a mixer of ideas, and a gath- 
erer of picturesque speech. She'll prob- 
ably begin with a discussion of the 
children’s common experience; the most 
exciting spots, what the children talked 
about as they looked at the fish in the 
aquarium, how the fish fought to re- 
tain their freedom (if the class was 
doing the fishing), how the fish acted 
when they were caught 

On the board, the teacher will gather 
lists of words and phrases describing 
the sky, the blue-green of the water, 
the choppiness of the waves. She'll 
probably get such expressions as sky 
like a gray blanket, threatening sky, 
sky in a bad mood, heavy sky, glower- 
ing, waves riding high like horses, water 
smooth as elass, water with a fresh, 
permanent wave, gun-metal water; and 
she adds a few of her own or expres- 
sions gleaned from poetry reading 

Then the class no doubt will talk 
of how the fish were colored and pat- 
terned, and try to catch the expression 
of a fish as he looks straight at one or 
when he has forgotten all about visi- 
tors and is minding his own business. 
And when the teacher feels that enough 
discussion has taken place, she prob- 
ably says, “Well, we can’t write all 
about this fishing trip; we'll have to 
choose just one part of it for our con- 
sideration. Some of you may want just 
to tell about the most exciting part 
of our trip--we have to be choosy when 
we write so that we make just one part 
come alive, and not spread our writing 
too thin. What other phase of our fish- 
ing experience can we write about?” 

And the ideas usually come thicker 
and faster than the chalk can write 
them down. “Let's make a story that 
the little fish told their parents about 
our trip.” “Let's tell how Jim nearly 
fell into the river.” “Let's pretend we 
were the fish and tell the exciting 
story about how we almost got caught!” 
“Let's have a conversation between a 
fish and a boy.” “Let's pretend we are 
fish, playing leapfrog over the waves.” 

Before long the teacher laughingly 
suggests that before her chalk wears 
out they'd better get out their pencils 
and begin. She tells them they may use 
in their writing any ideas listed, or 
better still make ones of their own. 
She explains to the children that they 
may choose any form for their writing 
that they wish: a poem, a story, a par- 
agraph, or even a letter (a fish might 
flip a fin and write a letter)—but to 
get busy and start, each in the way that 
best suits his idea. She may then write 
a few suggestive titles on the board as 
a lubricant to slow starters: “The Fun 
We Had Fishing,” “I Thought I Had 
a Whale,” “My Fish Was Bigger Than 
Dad's,” “The Song of a Happy Fish,” 
‘A School of Fish.” 

Then the teacher moves quietly 
around the room, ironing wrinkles from 
corrugated foreheads with a suggestion 
here and a question there. She stops 
by the desk of a nonwriter and writes 
his first sentence or talks over ideas 
with him. A nonwriter needs a bit of 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Ali Baba Did It with Magic 


(Continued from page 116) 


help, just as a skater does on his first 
try. Around the room are all manner 
of spelling aids: word files, dictionaries, 
glossaries, individual word lists. The 
teacher helps children guess at words 
first and recheck them afterward. She 
makes notes of words children have 
asked for (good material for future 
spelling lessons). Sometimes she plays 
soft music on the record player; other 
wise all is still except for the busy pen- 
cils. Even the inarticulate are writing 
ill have had a common experience; all 
have something to say; all have some 
words in which to say it. 

Class guidance and direction will 
guarantee a fairly good quality of 
writing from each child according to 
his ability. Through this guidance 
period, the teacher has let the artic- 
ulate help the inarticulate. Karely 
does any child write like any other 
child. There have been too many ideas 
presented to have copying; in fact, such 
a variety that at least one idea appeals 
to every child in the room. It is the 
presentation of one or two ideas that 
Causes copying let ideas be sown 
broadcast and at least one will find a 


Acorns as Food 


MARY-MARGARET SCOBEY 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
San Francisco State College 


resting place in each child’s mind. 
Mass writing is seldom effective for 
all the children unless preceded by an 
idea and word” sharing period 

Experience shared and given a 
tongue, then, is the secret of creative 
writing in a schoolroom. If we teach- 
ers expect all the children to write, we 
must give all of the children common 
experiences and stimulation and a 
sharing of words and ideas before the 
It is as simple as that. 
\nd, because creative writing is the ex- 
pression of impressions on differing 
personalities, every piece of writing 
will be unique; a few very good, many 
very commonplace, a very few very 
bad indeed. Thus run our people and 
thus run our days. But the therapy of 
expression will have taken place in 
spite of the nature of the product 
Inarticulate is a sad word, a “bound- 
feeling-in-the-throat” word. Release 
is a glad word; a free-flowing word. 

No, the modern teacher doesn’t use 
magic to open up the inarticulate, but 
she gets magic from what she uses. 
Maybe Ali Baba had nothing on us, 
ifter all, 


writing begins 


a 


MANY early Amercan Indians used acorns as their principal source 


of food, eating it in several 


different forms: mush, a sort of 


dumpling, or a fried bread. For tools and utensils, Indian women 
had to use the materials they had. Reeds and grasses were woven 
into baskets of various shapes and various degrees of watertight- 
ness. These they used for sifting, storing, and boiling the meal, Con- 
venient-shaped stones were utilized as mortar and pestle for the 


grinding process. 


The children of your class can experience an activity of Indian £ 
life by carrying out the same processes, as nearly as possible. Be is 
sure to explain the difference between the original, authentic Indian 
tools and the modern ones you have to substitute. The more authen- 
tie the tools the better the children will understand the Indian way 
of life. You might make a comparison between acorn meal and 

resent-day packaged corn-muflin mix. For more information your 
local historical society will help you. 

The authentic process used by California Indians for pounding, 
leaching, and cooking acorn meal is described below. 

1. Ripe acorns were shelled and dried in the sun, then carefully 


cleaned. 


Excitingly Mew / 


TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 
in Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 


This Seat Plan in heavy dark paper, is 8” x 8” in sise, 
with compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. (Blank cards are included.) There is a total of 
70 compartments. It is usable in large or small classrooms. 


A supply of cards i# included with each unit. A total 
space for 144 name places. Extra cards 2 for Se (Blue, 
Buff, Pink or White.) 


Now! Pits into clear transparent acetate envelope which 
has bound edges and brass corners, It is neat and long 
wearing 


$10.98 per doz.—plus postage no C.0.D's 


This and all following items can be ordered from your 
School Supply Dealer. 


THE PLYMOUTH WALL CHART 
Only %5-5° 


(Postpaid) 


The organization of the 
words into unit-groups nat- 
urally belonging together, 
is in harmony with modern 
teaching methods. The 
learning of a word, not as 
a detached memorization, 
but in meaningful concrete 
situations in association 
with other relevant worda, 
gives the child a more com- 
prehensive grasp of the 
meaning. 

The vocabulary is based 
on a careful collation of the 
best primary-word lists 
available, and on practical 
classroom work by a num- 
ber of experienced teachers 
x 35” mounted on wood at top and bottom. 


The Plymouth Chart is on heavy paper 36’ 
Constructed for long life. Heavy cards are easily made removable from grooves and blend 
with chart. It displays phonic exercises, primary reading, poems, arithmetic, ete, 


PHONIC SET to build words......... QO cards C710 
PRIMER SET easy words for use with beginners, 200 cards C711 ... $1.50 


All orders must be accompanied by check, money order or postal note. 


INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 


ve INVENTORY TESTS two things: (1) They easily the 
eombinations the pupil does not know, of knows imperfectly (diagnostic 

May vost); and (2 ches make it Possible to put in bie banda an effective 

“FT =e means of mastering promptly by bimeelf just the combinations on which 
8 @ he faile (remedial work) When he Onde that he need not study the 
s) (7) whole 300 combinations, but only few on whieh he failed, he feels 


rneouraged 

8104. Inventory test of 100 addition facte separately, 10 cents 
each, «a domen Weight 6 ((irder at least one key.) 

B1046K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial index refer 
ences, 10 cents each, three for 25 cents Weight | 

8108. Inventory test of the 100 subtraction facts separately, 106 
ents each, a domen Weight 6 om (tinder, aleve, at least one bey 


B106K. Key for the preceding, with automatic remedial indes refer 


mess ences, 10 cents each, three for 26 cents. Weight 1 ox 
6112. Inventory test of the 100 multiplication 8123. Inventory test of the 00 division fects sep 
facts separately, 10 cents each, 85 cents a dosen arately, 10 cente each, he a dozen, Weight @ of 
Weight 6 (Order, aleo, at least one key.) (Order, at least one key.) 
61712. Key for the preceding, with automat Key for the preceding, with seutomatic 


remedial index references, 10 centa each, three for remedial index references, 10 conte each, three for 
25 cents, Weight 1 25 conte Weight 1 oz 


A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory teste is included with eaeh purchase of any of the above units 


85¢ PER DOZEN — MINIMUM ORDER 4 DOZEN OF ANY COMBINATION 


2. The acorns were then pulverized by placing them in a mortar Ps 


hole and pounding them with a pestle. (Try borrowing a mortar 
and pestle from a museum, or let the children ask around the com- 
munity to see if one is available. Perhaps the children can find 
appropriate-shaped stones to work with. A modern porcelain mortar 
and pestle like the druggist’s will do the job.) 

3. Flat, triangular baskets were used to shake the acorn flour. 
(See illustration above.) The shaking motion sorted the particles, 
and the larger pieces rolled off the basket to be pounded again. 
(Try the museum again, or a basket store. A kitchen strainer will 
do if nothing more authentic can be found.) 

4. Next a shallow hole was made in the sand and acorn meal was 
placed in it for the leaching process. Water seeping through the 
meal and the sand acted to leach out the bitter tannin in the 
acorns. (Best results will oceur if you can prepare this outside, with 
a pile of sand on the earth. A box of sand indoors will do, but don't 
forget to put it in a container that will catch the seeping water!) 
Seven applications of water were required for the leaching. Two 
times cold water was poured over the meal; then five more times 
warm water. The water was heated by dropping hot stones into a 
watertight basket full of cold water. (Be sure to try heating water 
with hot stones.) 

5. After the meal was leached, and then dried again, the Indians 
cooked it in three ways: 

a. In a watertight basket they added the meal to water, then 
boiled it by dropping in hot rocks. This produced acorn mush. 
(You will probably have to use your modern cooking dishes and a 
hot plate. If you can manage an open fire, so much the better.) 

b. A bread or dumpling type of food was made by rapidly cool- 
ing a little het mush in cold water. 

¢. Occasionally the flour was mixed with water and baked on hot 
rocks. (Use your frying pan if you have to give up on hot rocks.) 


VOCABULARY SEAT WORK FOR SLOW PUPILS 


Pupils Cavity Themectves 
te Mead «lth This Material! 


SELF TEACHING VOCABULARY UNITS 


| 


il 


i 


Grade Level 
In this pieee of seat work, the pupil ie given 
five words at time for worl and picture 
matching, end he must match each one not once 
but ten times. Thirty words are included 
Easy Vocabulary. Six different lay sheets, 
ing dictionaries, and word cards for cutting up 


R982 160 sets for 61.08 
SIX NEW SIX-PUPIL SETS 


bach set hae lay sheets, each with 14 words 

snd pletures, centering shout « single tople, 
lietionary Cards, and wordlcarde for cuttin 
with ois envelopes for cut-up words, of 84 words 
per set. 604 beste tocabulary words in all Bact 
unit weighe 7 of 

@y teabelle Longe 

Edited by James MeDade 


"1001 84 nouns 760-8 for $1.08 
#1002 70 nouns & plural forms for $1 
n1003 84 verbs for 61.68 
n1004 84 nouns - 
64 nouns 766 
n1006 verbs for $1.08 


THE PLYMOUTH PRES 


INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETIC CARDS 

SET 2 ADDITION Niié— For learning eft) 
‘ ‘ 1 carla, enact 

ations on one side 

anwwe reverse, In box 

SET 3 SUBTRACTION N417 For learning 

subtraction facts Mame ae in Bet 2 

PER BOX IN DOZEN LOTS 

B6c PER BOX IN INDIVIDUAL UNITS 


2921 West 63rd St. 
Chicago 29, Ili. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


PILL IN COMPLETELY 
you want. (Copied coupons b j 
are Got scceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
on pages 110, 112, 114, 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Coupons 
166, 118, 120, 122, and 124. 


WALT DISHEY PRODUCTIONS. Please send rental rates and other detells about Disney 
flims end my nearest licensed Disney film library. 
Ins. 455 


STATE FINANCE COMPAHY, Dept. 123. Please send me, in « plein envelope, complete 
information ebout your Borrow By Ma service for teachers, as described in advertise- 
ment on Pege 


ins. 328 


JACROMDA MANUFACTURING CO. Piease send me illustrated 20-page catalog on 
INSTRUCTO Fianne! Boards and Felt Cut Outs 


Ins. 484 


COSTELLO COMPANY. Piease send free tes! sample of the new Alphecolor 
BRILLIANTS PLUS 4-color brochures containing instructions and suggested uses 


Ins. 21 
Neme TTT TTT Grade 
Street of TT Ty No. Pupils 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY. Pieese send me descriptive materiel on HEATH ELEMEN- 
TARY SCIENCE by Merman and Nine Schneider 
Ins. 490 
Name Grade 
eeee . 


seriptive folders on scenic tours and accommodations, Rocky Mountain Park area 


@® COLORFUL COLORADO TOURS - ACCOMMODATIONS. Piesse send me your colorful de 


Ins. 503 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. vend me tree set of seven ‘'Cless- 
room Well Charts,"’ each 22434 inches, printed in severe! colors, with teat. File-foided 
Teaching suggestions on beck Adaptable for verious grade levels. One set only per 
classroom 


Ins. 67 
BINNEY & SMITH INC. Piease send tree foider ‘How to Decorate with New improved 
AMAZART® Colors.” 
Ins, 262 
TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY. ........ copylies) of “Our Four Great 
Paiths’’ for distribution emong my pupils and reprints of your advertisements for bulletin 
board wie 
Ins. 444 
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Parents Visit our 


READING CLASSES 


STATIRA KEYSOR WAGNER 


Teacher, Grades 1-2, Savage Elementary School, 
Howard County, Maryland 


method of developing 
A and extending school public 
relations has been formulated by 
the first-grade teachers of our 
school. ‘They invite the parents 
to take an active part in the school 
day. 

It is a commonly accepted fact 
that parents are more interested in 
school activities when their chil- 
dren are in first grade than at any 
other time, except of course when 
they are in kindergarten. ‘That 
these parents come to school to see 
and understand how their child 
enters a friendly, orderly world is 
of paramount importance. An un- 
easy, worried parent is reflected in 
an emotionally insecure child. 

As soon as the teachers had their 
small charges adjusted to life in the 
classroom they cast about for ways 
to bring an understanding of the 
child’s school life to the parents 
Under the guidance of the super- 
visor and the principal they decid- 
ed to invite the parents to school 
to watch their child at work, at 
play, and at lunch. Afterwards a 
discussion was to be held where 
questions could be asked and ex- 
planations given. Since the pres- 
ent approach to reading is the 
greatest cause of misapprehension 
this was the subject of the meeting. 
Dear Mothers and Fathers, 

You are invited to visit us at school 
next Tuesday at 9:30 a.m. to observe 
your child with the others. You will 
see them at work in the classroom and 
it supervised games on the playground. 
Following that, we will meet in the 
auditorium to discuss what you have 
seen and heard 

We would like you to have lunch just 
as the children do (30 cents for adults 
and then watch them when the games 
are of their own choice. 

Your day will end at 12:40 p.m. We 
hope that at least one parent from each 
family will be here. 


Upon arrival at the school the 
parents met in the auditorium 
with the principal, to pin on name 
cards. (This gave the classroom 
teacher an opportunity to start the 
day in the regular routine fashion. ) 
Here the parents received another 
mimeographed letter. 


Dear Parent, 

Welcome to our classroom. We are 
glad that you have come to see and to 
hear what we do in school. We can 
make it a more natural situation if 
you will remember 

A. Not to laugh at any “cute” re- 
mark by any child 

B. Not to talk to any child. 

C. Not to talk aloud to your neigh- 
bor. 

D. Just walk in without knocking at 
9:30 

E. Find the chairs placed for you 
near the wall. 

F. Make any notes you wish to use 
at the time of our discussion 


Thank you. 


Previous experience with visiting 
parents prompted this outline of 


what could be expected of visitors 
They seemed to welcome this guid- 
ance, and were careful to follow 
the suggestions given. 

At 9:30 a file of parents entered 
quietly. The children gave them a 
smile and continued to follow in- 
structions as they prepared a work 
sheet in reading readiness. Here 
was something parents found diffi- 
cult to understand. Why did not 
the first grade have books in read- 
ing class? But they sat and watched 
politely. At the supervised play 
period they watched from the win- 
dows. After that period, upper- 
grade mothers took over, freeing 
the first-grade teachers to join the 
parents in the auditorium for the 
discussion. Parents took the read- 
ing-readiness papers their children 
had been working on to use in the 
meeting. 

During the first part of the meet- 
ing a reading consultant explained 
the readiness program. 

Readiness, she told the parents, 
includes physical, social, emotion- 
al, and mental readiness. Is the 
child in good health? Can he be 
happy away from his family for a 
day? Have the parents told him: 
“Wait until you go to school—the 
teacher will settle you.” 

How old is the child mentally? 
Chronological age does not go 
hand in hand with the ability to 
learn.) A mental age of 6% years 
is necessary before a child can learn 
to read easily. 

After the meeting, the principal 
asked the parents to go through 
the cafeteria line before the chil- 
dren so they could watch their 
first-graders handle the trays 
Though the mothers had managed 
to restrain themselves in the class- 
room a few could hold out no long- 
er in their inability to slowly free 
their chicks from the maternal 
apron strings. These mothers broke 
into lines of tray-bearing children 
to carry trays, open milk bottles 
and cut food. One child who had 
done very well from the first of 
school had her first milk-bottle up- 
set when her mother tried to help 

Our next meeting was planned 
by the parents. They asked for help 
in manuscript writing. Since they 
were taught cursive writing, the 
manuscript looks difficult. If they 
make a suggestion at home, the 
child says, “My teacher says to do 
it this way.” 

In individual conferences with 
parents since our first meeting, the 
participating teachers have found 
that their direct approach to the 
problem of understanding reading 
readiness was appreciated by all 
concerned. They hope that some 
form of mothers’ club will evolve 
which will foster an appreciation 
of teaching aims and methods so 
that no real problems will ever 
arise. 
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ADVENTURE 
IN THE WORLD 
OF SCIENCE! 


“MAN-MADE MIRACLE” 


.-. colorful cartoon book 
for grades 4-8 


History and growth of rayon 
—the first and most widely 
used man-made textile fiber. 
Told in popular cartoon form. 


“SCIENCE CREATES 
A MODERN INDUSTRY” 


-++ for upper elementary 
grades 


The fascinating story of the 
rayon industry—stresses the 
role of scientific experimen- 
tation and research in the 
development of a vast 
American industry. 


! 

Please send me: 

| [2 (TB) Teaching Kit for Grades 
48 

___ (SB) Extra copies of stu- 
| Gent's cartoon booklet @ l¢ 
each, for which | enclose__¢ 
! 

(2 (TD) Science Unit for Teacher 
H 


__ (SD) Student's Leaflets @ 1¢ 
each, for which | enclose___¢ 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 
| ZONE STATE 


Lge was late 
| from recess 


Depr. IN-10-55 


Our School 


Custodian 
Teaches a Science Lesson 


SARA B. POUST 


Teacher, First Grade, Sheridan School, 
Williamsport, Peonsyly ania 


again in returning 
In response to the 
question of where he had been, he 
‘Oh, | was watching ‘Pop’ 
our school custodian) fix the fire.” 

The rest of the children seemed 


was 


said, 


so interested in how the fire 
maintained that I thought that this 
might be just the right time to plan 
a trip to the furnace room to se 
the large furnaces and learn just 
how our building was heated 

And that most de- 


lieohtful and fascinating science les- 


is how the 


of the year happened to take 
place ihe lesson, taught by our 
school custodian “Pop” Miller, 


| was on the story of the furnace 


‘Pop” was delighted with our re- 
(jue st to visit him and have him 


demonstrate the furnace. The time 


' was set for the following afternoon 


Belore going to the furnace room 
we talked about our proposed Visit 
the things would like to 
see and the would 
ask about the 


When we reached the basement, 


that we 
questions we 
furnace 

Pop” asked us to come into the 
small 
from the furnace. We were amazed 
and delighted when we that 


going to see how 


overflow classroom across 
saw 
not only were we 


the boiler was kept alive, but also 


to be 
display of all the things pertain: 
to the story of coal and steam 

No scicnece 


had a more complete or more im 


were treated to a complete 


teacher could have 


teresting display 
tabk 


and anthracite coal 


wert 
Lhere was a 
lump of coal with the imprint of a 
fern leaf 
and a steaming teakettle to 


There was a jar of water 
‘show” 
the story of steam, a miniature toy 
steam engine, and sor 
trains 
uses ol steam 

On a blackboard, “Pop” had a 
drawing of the furnace. From all 
thines, the of the fur 
nace was told so skillfully that the 
fascinated 

Beginning with the 
the fern on the 
told the 
formed he 


pictures of 


and engines showing other 


ihe story 
children 
unprint ol 
lump of coal, he 
coal Was 


story ol how 


story of coal mining 


was delightfully interwoven with 
the story of how ‘Pop,” as a littl 
boy living in a coal-mining region 
had gone down into the mines and 


seen the mules then used in haul 
ine coal. He told how he had eath 
ered coal to take home while wait 
ine for his father to finish his day's 
All this proved 
the chil 


work in the mines 
to be 


more interesting to 
dren than any story from one of 
their storybooks Then he contin 
ued with how furnaces are made 


how steam 1s produced and how 
all this kept them warm in thei 
classrooms 


inally 


into the 


took the children 
furnace room and, before 


a rapt audience, showed the differ 


ent parts of the furnace and ho 


to build and care for the fire so 
that it 
lhe first-eraders were so delieht 


ed with thei trip to the 


would never go out 
furnace 


room that it was not lone befor 
all the other children in the school 
had heard about the 
Pop” to invite the 


rest ol the classes 


trip and 
found it wise 
to come and hear 


the story of the furnace 
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There on a low | 


samples of bituminous | 


| Ideas come to life 


this colorful and re- 
| sponsive medium, 


wood 


don’t 
say 
crayons 


readily with 


use on paper, 
and tabrics 
kindergarten 


through high school. 


Large solection 
of assortments 
to choose from. 
Priced trom10¢ 
to 60¢. 


Assure your boys and girls 


real lively interest in their 
arts and craft work by insist- 
ing on Crayenex Crayons— 
there's nothing better by 


any test! 


On sale at your favorite dis- 
tributors or write for complete 


illustrated catalog. Dept |-61 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPAKY 
SANDUSKY,OHIO NEW YORK 
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PILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items for You 
you want. (Copied coupons 
ere not scceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons on pages 110, 112, 114, 
116, 116, 122, and 124. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL BDUCATION, INC. Piease send me « Free ‘On Approval’ index 
of Society For Views! Education Fiimstrips eveileble for preview without cost or obligation 


Ins. 197 


CREATIVE CRAFTS with CRAYOLA. Piease send me « copy of your 12-pege book of ideas 
on how to make useful gilts, party gemes, invitations, and many other articies which «a 
teacher can use ond adapt tor her classes 


Ins. 262A 
Neme .. Grade 
Street or &.0. No. Pupils 
GOP lone State 10-55 


ASSOCIATION FILMS, INC., Dept. 1-106-C. Please send free (except for return postage) 
flim ‘How to Catch « Cold Dey wanted (Allow 4 weeks! Also 


send copies of ''| Promise Common Sense,’ @ review of ‘How To Catch Cold’ 

for grades 2, 1, and 4 set of posters (larger schools may require more then 

one vet) 

Ins. 468 
Name $chool 
Please Print) 

Street of A.D 
City Zone State 10-65 


MD INSTRUMENT DIV., C. COMM, LTD., Dept. 151. Please send me your FREE 
der describing the Song Flute end Song Flute teaching material 


ins. 247 
City bee . County State 10-55 


RADIANT SCREEN. Piesse send me illustrated descriptive circulars and price lists on 
Radiant ‘Educator’ and ‘Classroom’ Screens for darkened lighted room projection 


Ins. 482 
Neme .. Grade 


DITTO, Inc. Please send me Information about the new Automatic Electric 0-11 Dupii- 
cetor, The DITTO D.10 Duplicator Catalog of your $9 new Workbooks for reproduc- 


tien of Direct (liquid) Process machines 
Ins. 15 
Street or ... No. Pupils 
City County State 10-55 


&. COMPTON & COMPANY. send me the tree booklet of sample peges from 
the new erticte PAINTING in the 1955 Compton's Pletured Encyclopedia. 
Ins. 308 


Street of 


Everyday Games for Children 


EVERYDAY This is primarily well-illustrated reference book 
CAM SK containing detailed directions for over 300 games. 
CHILDREN But it also includes a special section showing how 
; | play can be made a valuable factor in your daily 
| teaching to help your pupils get more out of each 


day. This new book contains material for all grades. 
lt is profusely illustrated with photographs, draw- 
ings, and diagrams. The contents are cross-indexed 
three ways—alphabetically, by grade placement, 
and by type of game. Make your pupils’ playtime 
more profitable with your own copy of this out- 
standing game book. Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders 


Bound in Hard 
Cover $2.75 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F..A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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ENJOY that Conference 
with Tommy’s Mother! 


ALICE M. READ 


ommMy is one of your problems, 
T and you have asked his moth- 
er to come for a conference. Don’t 
dread it. Plan for it. Decide ahead 
of time what you intend to ask her 
or discuss with her. If necessary, 
write the questions or points of 
greatest interest down on a paper 
and study them before the meet- 
ing. Don’t do much writing while 
you are listening, but be sure to 
write down the main points of the 
conference afterwards. You will 
want to refer to them later as you 
work with Tommy. 

Invite Tommy's mother to come 
at a convenient time and arrange 
to hold the conference in a place 
where you will not be interrupted. 
It will pay to start in as informal a 
manner as you can. You must let 
her know that a problem has aris- 
en, but don’t give the impression 
that you think the parents or the 
home conditions are to blame for 
it. Try to influence her to see that 
although the difficulty may be seri- 
ous you believe that if you work 
together a solution may be found. 

Brief questions will usually bring 
better results, but try to frame 
them in a kindly, tactful manner. 
Listen carefully to her answers. 
Show your willingness to gain in- 
formation from her. She may ex- 
plain some point by telling a story 
to illustrate it. Don't ignore this 
or force her to hurry through it 
In this way, you will surely bol- 
ster her faith in your sincerity. 
You may learn a great deal about 
Tommy if you study him through 
his mother’s eyes. She will appre- 
ciate knowing that you are willing 
to learn her side or Tommy's side 
of the story. 

“IT know that Miss Martin wants 
to help Mary Ellen,” a mother 
confided to me. “She made me 


feel that she likes Mary Ellen and 
wants her in her class. I’m sorry 
that Mary Ellen has caused her 
difficulty, but I am grateful that 
she is improving.” 

As I listened to Mary Ellen's 
mother, I knew that Miss Martin 
sincerely desired to help her pupil 
and that she had succeeded in 
making the girl’s mother feel that 
she was wanted in the group. 

Sometimes a child’s undesirable 
actions may stem from the fact that 
he feels insecure or unwanted. If 
the teacher does not overcome or 
in some manner allay that feeling, 
the child’s actions may grow worse. 
If the teacher can succeed in mak- 
ing the parent feel that the child 
is wanted, she is gaining ground in 
her fight to win the parent and 
the child too. 

It is wise to find something the 
child has done or said that you can 
honestly praise. Maybe Tommy 
doesn’t pay attention in class, and 
never knows hislesson. (Sometimes 
you need to impart this informa- 
tion to her too.) But remember to 
tell his mother if he sings well, or 
treats the other pupils in a friendly 
manner. Most parents like to feel 
that you have faith in them and in 
their children. When once you suc- 
ceed in making them feel that you 
possess that faith, most of them 
will urge their children, and work 
hard themselves, to live up to it. 

If you have a difficult problem, 
neither you nor the parent should 
hope to solve everything in one 
conference. If you find even one 
lead to work on, you have accom- 
plished something. Be sure to make 
plans for a later conference. 

So don’t dread that conference 
with Tommy’s mother. Plan for it 
and put your greatest effort into 
making it a success. Think to your- 
self that this conference will repay 
you well for all the tact, planning, 
and work that you put into it. 


MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Pieose send me « copy of “ARTMAGIC” Drawing and Let- 
colorful booklet which suggests 100 uses for teach- 


tering Course, using the Marsh 77", 
ers, incl. Plash Cont, Posters, Visual Aids. Explains faster lettering, basic strokes, colors. 


Shows how to have fun with your ‘'77"' 


en. 


TRAFFIC LIGHT INSTRUCTOR. Piesse send me « copy of your Teachers’ Guide Book, 
“Teaching Safety Can Be Fun,’’ built around the Schoo! Traffic Light Instructor. 


Ins. 497 


10-55 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Educations! Dept. X. | om interested in the ivory Inspection Pa- 


trol, as described in your advertisement 
Inspection Patrol! Sheets. Kindly send me sufficient materials for 


- colored 20” by 26” Wall Chart and individual 
students 


Fo 
@ 
City State 10-55 
Ins. 92 


Teaching 
Can Be 
INDIRECT 


THE CLASSROOM 
SCIENCE CORNER 


Clarice W hittenburg 


Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


10 MUCH to teach, you say? How right you are? Too much to teach di- 
S rectly. But what of the indirect method? 

The classroom science corner, regardless of the grade level, offers 
plendid opportunities for supplementary science activities. Once set up, 
very little adult guidance is required for children to gain a number of 
worth-while experiences. They can be depended upon to bring for study 


many of the needed materials. 


in the initial stages, of course, it is neces- 
fsary for the teacher (1) to organize the specific experience around a cen- 


tral theme of interest; (2). to direct the collection of related books and 
pictures which aid in clarifying concepts; and, in some cases, (3) to help 
the children set up some form of recording what they observe from day 


to day. 


Some centers of interest will probably last only for a day or two; some 
will hold the children’s attention for a week or more; others will require 


several weeks for fulfillment. 


The following experiences are illustrative: 


Caring for living things in the 
classroom—plants, fish, other 
pets—over a rather long period 
of time. 


Studying (for a short time only) 
the habits of some domestic or 
wild animal. (Use classroom 
portable cage.) 


Examining abandoned nests of 
birds or wasps. 


Observing the life cycles of silk- 


worms or tadpoles. 


Watching an ant or a bee colony 
at work. 


Studying specimen collections 
(sea shells, leaves, stones, fos- 
sils, butterflies) . 


Observing types of simple ma- 
chines (inclined plane, wheel 
and axle, wedge, screw, pulley, 
lever). 


Watching chemical changes in 
food (milk or bread). 


Analyzing the daily weather by 
means of a thermometer, a 
barometer, and weather vane. 


Examining snowflakes, on a dark 
cloth, through a microscope. 


QUICK TRICKS sper 


1. Need extra hangers for wall 
charts, and so on? Buy several 
hangers with suction backs at a 
five-and-ten or auto supply store. 
They are sold for hanging 
lothes.) The suction back will ad- 
here to wood, glass, metal, or 
blackboards. 

2. Re-enforce chart paper, tag- 
board, notebook paper, or other 
papers having holes for hanging or 
clasping by covering each hole 
with a square of sticky cellulose 
tape, and punching through to the 
original hole with a paper punch. 

3. The  bright-colored _ plastic 
caps from pressurized whipped- 
cream topping containers make 
zood counters for number work. I 


punch a hole in the top of each 


cap and string ten of them on a 
stout cord. Then, using a clip 
clothespin for separation, the caps 
can be moved along the cord in 
various groupings for number vis- 
ualization. 

4. Hate to pass the paste? Cut 
paper towels into threes, and give 
each child a piece. Then, using a 
tongue depressor or similar paddle, 
place an ample supply of paste on 
one end of each child’s paper. 
When he finishes pasting, he wipes 
any excess paste off across the rim 
of the paste jar, and uses the re- 
mainder of the towel to wipe his 
fingers. The paper is then folded 
and thrown into the wastebasket. 
A damp sponge quickly removes 
any smudges from the desk. 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
WITH THESE CLASSROOM POSTERS! 


KEYS TO HAPPY LIVING 


6 GIANT POSTERS that teach basic moral and spiritual values 


* Leyal Friends Are Good Friends * Make Trying Fun — it Will Pay Of 
* Everyone Has Fun with Fair Play © Good Teamwork Means Success 
* We All Trust an Honest Person * There's Nothing Sissy about Being Kind 


This poster set is a modern visual aid specially designed to give teachers effective help 
in teaching the basic moral end spiritual values, Each of the six posters portrays 
lifelike elementary school children in appropriate situations that will be familiar to 
them. 
moting good citizenship and building character with six different moral themes. 


The drawings are modern—the figures are large—the message is easily read. Printed 
in two colors on heavy white paper, these giant-size (17%%" x 24") posters are real 
eye-catchers. When not in use, they may be stored in the original tube-container. 


Set of 6 Posters $1.50 


Ideal for classroom or hall bulletin-boards, thie set of posters will aid in pro 


| 20 HOLIDAYS 
P| SPECIAL DAYS 
Posters for the 
School Year 


Here's the set of classroom posters you've been waiting for 
for the Holidays and Special Days during the school year. These new posters are 
large size (13” x 16%") and are printed in two colors (five different colors in a set) 
Each tells the name of the holiday or special day and the date or day on which it 
falls. The type is big and easily read. 


an exciting collection 


The posters are ideal for developing classroom discussions on special days and events. 
Their simplicity insures quick attention and easy understanding. The illustrations, 
expertly drawn by an artist familiar to INSTRUCTOR readers, make them eve 
catching bulletin-board features. When not in use, the posters may be «tored in the 
specially designed shipping carton 


Here's the complete list of Holidays and Special Days in this set— 


School Begins Thanksgiving Lincoin's Birthday Mey Day 
Beginning of Fall Coming of Winter Valentine Day Mether's Day 
Columbus Day Chanukah Washington's Birthday Memerial Day 
Christmas St. Patrick's Day Fieg Dey 
Veterans’ Day Mew Year's Day Coming of Spring Father's Dey 


Set of 20 Posters $3.00 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, HM. Y.. IN 1066 
Please send me the following Teaching Aids at once: 

No Title Tote! 

. KEYS TO HAPPY LIVING POSTERS @ $1.50 on. 

20 HOLIDAYS AND SPECIAL DAYS POSTERS @ $3.00 en. 


[) Payment enclosed. [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


Neme 
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Teaching Materials 
VILL IN COMPLETELY fer You 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the tems 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—io Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Danaville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 


are not acceptable.) Send 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons on pages 110, 112, 114, 
116, 118, 120, 122, and 124, 


MARIE'S WORKSHOP. Piesse send circular of Ann Marie's Special Fingertip 


Material 
Ins. 106 
Sireet of eee 
cw 10-55 


Zone 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. send me colorful llereture on Creative 
Expression and Mariequin Arts Activities 


Ins. 222 
Street of 8.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 10-55 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Service Dept., Box 237. Please send me your new 
revised FREE CATALOG of educational material (See advertisement on Page 106.) 


Ins. 102 
Name School 
City Zone State 10-55 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE. Pieese send me “Map of Coal Areas in the USA", 
a 7 « 16” colorful spread, with production and coal-reserves figures for ail coal states 
Also List of other instruction-units 


Ins. 160 
Name Grade 
Street of &.0. No. Pupils 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Piease tend me « copy of your new booklet ‘Tape 
Recording in the Elementary Classroom 


ins. 239 
Name Grade 
Siveet of #0 No. Pupils 
City ... Zone... State 10-55 


6. M. HALE ANDO COMPANY. Pierce send me my FREE copy of your complete 60-pege 
catalog of Cadmus Boots 


Ins. 131 
Street of A.D. .. TTT ; No. Pupils 
City Zone State 10-55 


THE AUOUBON NATURE PROGRAM. Piesse send me the free Audubon Neture Program 
eibum, coler print, bird handbook and protective case, and enroll me as a member, with 
privileges described on page 6 


Ins. 348A 
Neme . Grade 
Street of &.0 No. Pupils 
City Zone State 10-55 


teach time-teliing in easy steps with The Instructor 


= TIME - TEACHER SET 


TIME - TE ACHER 


| Here's @ complete Time-Telling Package with 36 smell pupil 
faces and | large master clocelace @.sroom tested @iu 
the TIME-TEACHER provides specific help, for it employs pup! 
participation in all time-telling exercises it's the eaty wey to 
teach time-teliing and t's tun for your pupils 


clock- 


The emall clocktaces are printed four to @ sheet with cutoul lines 
indicated. The hands and brass fasteners are seperete.y paecteged 
You simply cut the omall feces apart and attach the hands. bo!) 
the teacher's clockface end the emel!l clocks have red hour hands 
and blue minute hands. Whee attached, the hands turn easily yet 
are flemly secured to the sturdy poster board The sumerals on 
Set 52.59 the large clock are big enough to be clearly seen from every 
pert of the classroom 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Made to ORDER 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE | 
MATERIALS YOU WILL 
WANT TO ORDER 


Annie Doesn't Litter Any More 

Booklet of classroom and outdoor 
activities stressing the importance of 
keeping our country neat and beautiful 
(Keep America Beautiful, Ine. 100 Park 
Ave. New York 17; $.20, write for quan- 
tity rates). 


(ataleg of Free Educational 
Material on the Banana and 
Related Subjects Descriptions and 
pictures of free booklets and posters 
available for school use as well as films 
for loan (Educational Service Depart- 
ment, United Fruit Ce. Pier 3, North 
River, New York 6; free). 


Children’s Books... Fer 81.25 
er Less Kro« hure listing books under 
such subjeess as “Books about Animals,” 
“Science,” “Verse,” and “Stories of Other 
Lands,” with brief comments about each 
(Association for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteemh St. N.W. 
Washington 5, $.75). 


Handbook for Teachers of Span- 
ish in the Elementary Grades 
Booklet written especially for those 
teachers who have had very little Span- 
ish but who want to use the language 
with their groups (Department of For- 
eign Languages, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Michigan; $1.25). 


Hew to Make Friends through 
Correspondence bulletin discuss. 
ing Friendship Groups and Pen Friends 
through international correspondence ; 
gives list of places to write for name and 
address of correspondent in other coun- 
tries (Camp Fire Girls, Program Dept. 
16 East 48th St. New York 17; $.10). 


Iren and Steel at Werk hit of 
materials, teacher's manual, pup.| books, 
and large wall chart showing manufae- 
ture of iron and steel (American lron 
and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth Ave. New 
York 1; free). 


Is Phonics a Care-Al?— Article 
by Emmett A. Betts discussing the place 
of phonies in the reading program and 
replying to several of Flesch’s argu- 
ments for reading strictly by the phonic 
method (Publications Department, Betts 
Reading Clinic, 257 W. Montgomery 
Ave., Haverford, Pa.; $30). 


Life Insurance and Annuities 
from the Buyer's Point of View 

Booklet giving information that will 
help you make wise decisions regard- 
ing many types of insurance problems 
(American Lnstitute for Economic Re- 
search, Great Barringion, Mass.; $1.00). 


The Little Pigs Set of fourteen 2” 
x 2” color slides and one record (78 
rpm) which will help children project 
themselves into the good health habits 
that the pigs experience (American 
Dental Association, Bureau of Library 
and Indexing Serviee, 222 E. Superior 
Chicago 11; for rental only, $1.50). 


Living and Learning in the Kin- 
dergarten Detailed outline of all 
aspects of the kindergarten program in 
Bahtimore; included are lists of materi- 
als, examples of daily and special sched- 
ules, activities, and so on (Angela M. 
Broening, Director of Publications, 
Baltimore Public Schools, 3 East 25th 
™t., Baltimore 18, Md.; $1.00). 


Money Management — Chil- 
dren's Spending — Brochure present- 
ing basic imforimation on how to help 
children establish worth-while goals in 
using money, will help teachers and 
parents understand the money needs of 
youngsters (Consumer Education Dept. 
Household Finanee Corp. 919 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago $.10). 


Stories to Read Aleud Folder 
listing books and parts of books es- 
pecially appropriate for reading aloud 
to children (Bureau of Elementary 
Curriculum Development, Division of 
Elementary Edueation, New York Sta « 
Education Dept. Albany, N.Y.; free). 


Teaching Nutrition in the Ele- 
mentary Scheel Suggestions for 
experiences in nutrition education that 
can be developed by teachers in regular 
classroom; complete revision of a 1943 
government pamphlet (Supt. of Docu- 
ments, LS. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, $25). 


The Ten dments— Junior 
choir music for unison or two-part sing- 
ing of the Ten Commandments; melody 
and rhythm are not diffieult (C. €. 
Birehard & Co. 285 Columbus Ave, 
Boston 16, Mass.; $.16). 


Trick or Treat Kit—Kit of mate- 
rials explaining the UNICEF Trick or 
Treat Halloween project; also tells the 
work of UNICEF and how the money 
thus collected is spent (U.S, Committee 
for UNICEF, United Nations, N.Y.; 
$1.00). 


A Trip with Baker BI Teaching 
kit including teacher's manual and pu 
pil books on story of chocolate creame.j- 
filled cup cakes (Home Economics 
Dept., Continental Baking Co. 630 Fifth 
Ave., New York 20; sample set free). 


What Vou Should Know about 
Smoking and Drinking Life 
justment Booklet discussing the resul’s 
of smoking and drinking; disapproves 
of school children smoking and drinking 
but gives several points of view, letting 
the child decide for himself what he 
will do as an adult (Science Research 
Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave. Chicago 
10; $50). 


Your Guide to Dental Health 
Booklet describing basic facts concern- 
ing teeth, dental cules, and most prev- 
alent denial diseases (Bureau of Dental 
Education, American Dental 
\ssociation, 222 E. Superior St., Chicago 
11; single copies free, rates on quantity 
orders). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 
EACH CASE. DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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Send for this interest- 
ing 12 page SANI-FLUSH 
booklet cleverly  illus- 
trated and printed in 2 
colors .. . mailed FREE 
to teachers in quantities 
for class room use. 


The story of the Little 
White Knight and the 
Enemy Germ in “The 
Science of Bathroom 
Sanitation and Septic 
Tank Action” will be of 
educational interest to 
your pupils and their 
parents, 


- Hygienic Products Co., Dept. A-48 
. Canton 2, Ohio 
Please send me_____copies (specify 


number wanted) of your free Bathroom 
Booklet. 


Name 


Address 


Print name end plavnly. 


SCULP-METAL is like modeling clay, 
but hardens into a “true” metal with- 
out the use of heat or baking. It is 
taken from the can with palette knife or 
fingers, and shaped into any form. 

It may be used over a wire or screen 
foundation, and finished when dry with 
files, steel wool, or sandpaper. 

$4.00 a 3-4b. can from The Seulp- 
Metal Company, 701 Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Seulp-Metal thinner ($1.00 a pt.), is 
a special solvent for working with this 
medium. If mixed half and half, it may 
be brushed or sprayed over wood, plas- 
ter, leather, canvas, or metals. 


Classroom 
Materials 


PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS is an 11” x 14” set of ten two-color 


posters, on each of which appear a number symbol, the number word, and a cor- 


responding number of objects. 


Published by 


Creative Publishing House of 


Oxford, Inc. to satisfy teachers who wamt to make the teaching of numbers 
from 1 to 10 more effective. Many suggestions for the use of these are included, 
Another Crepho product which was designed for planned number lessons is the 


PICTURE NUMBER ADDITION POSTERS. 


size as the above) for teaching the fifteen addition facts. 


This set has 15 cards (the same 
Both sets are available 


at $1.75 each, from Faulkner's, 65 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, IL. 


MERRYFIELD PLAQLES are offered 
without decoration for artists and hob- 
byists who wish to work on a nicely 
finished wood plaque which will take 
oils, enamels or lacquers. These beveled 
plaques can also be used as mounts for 
collector's items. They are made of 
x 9”, laequered in elear 


tulipwood 7” 
gloss, and they are large enough to be 
hung alone, or in group arrangements. 
There is a hanging ring at the top. 
$2.50 a pair at dealers, or postpaid from 
Merryfield, East St., Bristol, Vt. 


JUTA-CORD ix jute yarn for craft 
projects, available in 16 colors from 
Kelbar Sales, Inc. PO. Box 1685, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17. 

It is a 204b. 2-ply oilfree jute yarn 
in 4b. spools of 150 yards each at 
$1.00. It may be used in hand weav- 
ing, rug hooking, crocheting, lamp- 
shade making, new seats for chairs, or 
screens for room dividers. 

Make your Christmas gifts! Almost 
any a picture frame, a scrap 
basket, or even a tin can—can become 
a good-looking article wound with this 
thread. It has sheen and durability. 


object 


FUNDAMENTALS are card games of 
fun for the mastery of fundamental 
facts of addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division, devised by an ed- 
ueational consultant to stimulate class 
and individual work. A number fact 
must be called with every turn of the 
cards, 60 an automatic response is the 
inevitable of playing often 
enough. Checking is done by the child 
himeelf, using the “Facet Chart.” $1.40 
each, from Fundamentals Company, 


375 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


outcome 


EARTH-CURVED RELIEF 
MAPS will bring the various 
sections of the globe to your 
fingertips, without the distor- 
tions of a flat map. Made of 
colored plastic, they are 23” 
in diameter and 6” deep. De- 
veloped for the use of blind 
children, these curved maps 
are now being used by teach- 
ers at every education level, 
Fach of the continents and 
the North Polar Projection 
are available from Panoramic 
Studios, 6122 North 21st St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., $9.95 each. 


BRISSL-TONE i+ « product developed 
for cleaning and reconditioning paint- 
brushes which have become dried or 
curled. Just soak them in a small 
amount of cleaner and wash in water. 

Since Hrissltone, of necessity, con- 
tains an inflammable solvent mixture, 
the maximum that can be mailed is 4% 
pint. Available in this size for mailing 
anywhere in the United States for $1.00 
plus $.25 postage. Gallon cans, $5.10 
each; 5S-gallon paile can be shipped 
by truck or express from Montgomery 
Chemical Company, P.O. Box 187, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
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cuasses AND 
Aten! ORGANIZATIONS 


New/sunsuine’s 1955 


TALL Sil CHRISTMAS 


CARDS 


You'll see the smart new note 


in Christmas Cards... and you'll 
find a friendly, easy-working 
way to build BIG FUNDS when 
pier your campaign to sell 
Sunshine’s berutiful TALL SLIM 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sunshine 
cards are unique in the quality. 
appeal... lovely cards at as- 
tonishingly low prices. You'll 
reach your money goals quickly 
with Sunshine QUALITY Cards. 
They will ring up quicker sales 
.. and BIGGER PROFITS! 


OTHER EXCLUSIVE 
SUNSHINE WINNERS 


Here are some other winning 
pros makers in the complete 
Sunshine line: Handsome NAME- 
IMPRINTED Cards, Religious 
Cards, Parchments, Children’s 
Cards and Books, Stationery, 
Gift Wrappings and Novelties. 


SEND NO MONEY! It costs your 
group nothing to try. Just mail 
the coupon—NOW—and we shall 
send you the ready-to-work de- 
tails on the widely successful 
Sunshine Fund-Raising Plan, 
with samples on approval. 


SUNSHINE’S FUND RAISING 
PLAN for Schools and Organiza- 
tions is the most widely used 
plan of its type in the country 
today! Your school group can 
benefit too! 


Mail Coupon TODAY 


ALL SCHOOLS, 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Dept. 15-10 


6 Springfield 1, Mase Pasadena 1, Calif. 


8 Bend at once the complete detaile on the 
8 Sunshine Fund Raising Plan, samples on 
approval, and FREE Illustrated Catalog. 
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the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


PILL IN COMPLETELY 
you want. (Copied coupons 
ate not acceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons on 110, 142, 114, 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
116, 118, 120, 122, and 124, 


AMERICAN AWD STFEL INSTITUTE. Please send one complete packet of the unit, 
tron end Steel At Work, designed for middie and upper grades. The pecket includes one 
teacher's manuel, 15 pup)! folders, and one well chart 


Ins. 539 
Grade No. Pupils 
Ge ove Zone State 10-55 


“SCOTCH” BRAND TAPES. Pieose send me a tree reprint in booklet form of your 8 peges 
of secheol activities, “Open New Doors to Creative Activity,” eppeering on peges 39 
through 46 in this issue 


Ins. 239A 
GF No. Pupils 
ADJUTANT GENERAL, Dept. of the Army, 1155-1. Please send me classroom materia! on 
army epportunitias as chechet: The Army Talks to Youth; [) The Occupational 


Handbook, U S$. Army; | The Army and Your Education Women's Army Corps; 
Migh Schoo! Youth and Military Guidance; Opportunities Ahead; Reserved for You 


Ins. 522 
Name Schoo! 
Street or 
City County State 10-55 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES. Piease send me « FREE copy of DEMCOBIND, the 40 page 
practical manuel on mending books and protecting pemphiets end magazines. 


ins. 540 
School Street 
City Zone ... State 10-65 


CREATIVE PLAYTHINGS, INC. Piease send me « copy of your 10 page ilustrated Arith 
metic ‘‘Tengibles’ of visual ngible mathematicae! teaching ads for children from 
bindergerien to eighth grade. Covers number readiness, addition, subtraction, multipli- 
cation, division, and fractions 


Ins. 499 
City ... TTTIT Zone State 10-55 
BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Piesre send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which illus- 
trates end describes over 1400 teaching helps 
Ins. 35 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Piease send me Cram's Classroom Classics—Volume 5, 
Ne. 2 ‘Teaching in @ Divided World,” by J. Hartt Waish, Ph. O., Dean, College of Educa- 
tion, Butler University; literature on new colored Dest Outline Maps 
ins, 124 


PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 
for your vocabulary building and reading-readiness program. 


Set 8 60 drawings with identifying words from the first five hundred 
of the Gates Reading List 

See 11 60 drawings with identifying words from the second five hun- 
dred of the Gates Reading List 


Learning will be fun with these new PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 
and you'll tike their simplicity, their many uses in your vocebulery 
building program. On one side of these cards you'll find lerge, clear, 
appesting line drawings of familiar animals and objects. These may be 
Each Set $1.50 weed for recognition games. On the reverse side of the picture is the 
name of the animal or object. These words can be used like any vocebu 
tary flash cards. Printed on sturdy white board, the cards are packed in « durable envelope 
Suggestions for the teacher are included 


Portage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


PF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co... Dansville, N. Y. 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

| have been an Instructor reader for 
fifteen years and I now have an experi- 
ence that perhaps will interest you. 

There are all sorts of schools around 
the world and, in America, school is 
sometimes conducted in a railroad car, 
so you will be interested to know that 
| am teaching on a launch that goes 
from island to island in the Pacific. I 
teach at a diflerent island each day and 
my classes range from three children on 
one island to seven on another. These 
boys and girls are all under twelve 
years of age and are considered too 
young to go to boarding school. 

Even though these children meet with 
me only one day a week, we cover the 
standard amount of work in a year’s 
time. My biggest problem is working 
on assignments to keep them busy for 
the other four days. My second biggest 
problem is to keep their overanxious 
parents from doing the work for them. 

The government supplies standard- 
ized tests, end practically all the chil- 
dren made a full year’s growth in every 
subject last year. Later I hope to send 
you some pictures of my school. 

Marie Windermire, Guam 


It is an amazing coincidence that 
we received Miss Windermire’s letter 
in the same mail with the one below 
from Japan. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

am a retired schoolteacher who 
really got a lucky break. I thought my 
teaching days were over, but I am now 
hard at it and want to renew my sub- 
scription to The Instructor. 

My son-in-law is stationed in Japan 
and I used some of my hard-earned 
savings to come out here for a visit. 
There was a need for teachers for 
American children in the area, and I 
got an appointment. 

I would like to tell you about some 
very devoted Japanese teachers. As 
you know, many very poor Japanese 
people live on riverboats, and often 
their children do not get to school, A 
group of Japanese teachers are con- 
ducting schools in boats on the rivers. 
They collect little bands of children 
eager to learn and keep them for a half 
day a week. Then they go on to the 
next group... 

When I see these eager, pathetic lit- 
tle children, | wonder if perhaps we 
are not making it too easy for our 
American boys and girls. Even with our 
fine buildings and beautiful books and 
well trained teachers, there is not the 
love for learning as shown by these 
underprivileged children. 

Mes. Harriet ©. Miner, Tokyo, Japan 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Did you ever think of printing 
Spanish edition of The Instructor? lt 
could be sold throughout Mexico and 
South America, and would be of great 
value to thousands of teachers. 

Raymond Salvadoni, Mexico 


Well, that’s an idea. Let's hear 


from some other Spanish readers. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Would you settle an argument for us? 

1. How much would The Instructor 
cost if it had no advertising’ 

2. Does it have more advertising pro- 
portionately than other teachers’ maga- 
zines? 

3. Do you consider the ads a help, or 
@ necessary evil? 

Sylvia Addler, Washington 


TITITTT 


These are questions that are hard 
to answer. e price would prob- 
ably be doubled if no advertisements 
were included. The percentage of 
advertising in The Instructor is not 
higher than other magazines, and the 
amount of space devoted to editorial 
material is never sacrificed to in- 
clude additional advertisements, 

But we would like to point out 
that many advertisements are ex- 
tremely valuable. How else would 
vou learn about all the valuable free 
materials, new textbooks, and other 
school materials and various services 
and facilities that are offered? Judg- 
ing by the fact that more than a half 
million coupons are filled in and re- 
turned to us every year, the ads 
must be pretty popular. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Please advise me as to logical fringe 
benefits that our Teachers’ Association 
should look for. Is it true that some 
districts are offering teachers term in- 
surance for the duration of their con- 
tract? 


Pauline L. Miller, South Carolina 


Yes, life insurance is a fringe 
benefit now being offered. Medical 
and hospital payments are also being 
included in some teachers’ contracts. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Here's an idea that would be popular 
with all your readers, including me! 
Have you ever considered putting out 
twelve issues of The Instructor instead 
of ten? We have discussed it at our 
school many times. . Some of our 
faculty would like the summer issues 
to be strictly entertaining. That is, they 
would like them to contain the kinds 
of stories, poems, and plays teachers 
would personally enjoy reading. But 
others of us would like additional 
teaching materials that we could use 
throughout the year. Hew about it? 
We'd be willing to pay more to get 
summer Instructors. 


Molly Partagon, Alaska 


We hesitate to publish this letter. 
We just might be starting something 
we'd regret later on. 


Dear Miss Owen: 


.. » After many years of very odd 
schools in the wilds of British Colum- 
bia, | am to teach in a delightful new 
school with a real stage and lights. 
Since my stage lighting has been every- 
thing from a coal-oil lantern to a photo 
flood (which exploded on a parent's 
bald head during the manger scene), | 
ean searcely wait for Christmas! Such 
plays! Such lighting effects! 

Sixtyfour years ago Mother taught 
school in Oregon. She greatly es- 
teemed “Normal Instructor & Primary 

I value your magazine, too, but I do 
wish you would print stories in con- 
tinuity. . . . If ome wishes to file a 
story or put it in an “ideas scrapbook,” 
it is all in bits and pieces. 


Ruth E. Hansen, B.C. Canada 


Oh me, oh my, we have our prob- 
lems with continued material. Ruth 
isn't the first person who has object- 
ed. Saturday Evening Post, Ladies 
Home Journal, McCall's, ete., 
ete., have the same problems. May- 
be when they solve theirs, we'll find 
an answer too. 
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Now my visual aids in color are 
so much more interesting- 


thanks to my new FLO-MASTER 
COLORCRAFT SET! 


Pewee Comes To School 
The found a 


We will keep it « as a pet. 


FLO-MASTER 
COLORCRAFT SET 


Of course, practically every teacher knows that the Flo-master, with its Fio- — 
Q 


master COL ORCRA F Tr SE r 


magical Felt Tip, has revolutionized the preparation of visual aids 
in America’s Schools. Now with the new Flo-master Colorcraft Set, with its 
inks of three gay colors plus black, teachers can produce signs, flash 


cards, maps, etc. that are much more attractive — create more 
immediate interest on the part of the pupils. 


if your school supply house, art store or stationer hasn't yet 
received his shipment of Flo-master Colorcraft Sets, please 
be patient. Production is rapidly catching up with demand. 


THE FLO-MASTER—IN A NUTSHELL 


Here are just a few reasons why the Flo-master Felt Tip Pen has 
become so popular in America’s schools: 


SAVES TIME 


prepares belter visvol 
aids in hall the time 
Over 100 uses in schools 


HANDY SIZE 

like fountain pen-o 

whole ort kit in one 
compoct unit 


FOUR TIPS THE NEW FLO-MASTER COLORCRAFT SET 


nterchangeable for thin It’s @ gay foursome consisting of 


lines of brood lines up i i 
to %" wide 4 Flo-moster Felt Tip Pens with caps in each of 4 colors to identity cofor of ink it holds $ 0 0 


42-02. cons of Flo-moster Transparent Inks = one each of black, blue, red ond green inks® 


12 Flo-moster Cleaner 

EASY TO FILL 

like @ cigorette lighter, 16 assorted Flo-master Felt Tips = 4 tets each of 4 Felt Tips os shown on Pens 
no tubber sock = a illustrated. Eoch set includes one Fine Mork Adopter 

“ eye - dropper” = no *Fio-moster inks ore also available in yellow, purple, orange, and brown. 


muss = 90 tuss 
FREE! Flo-master School Bulletin 
illustrates scores of woys teachers 
ore using the Flo-master in school 
foom instruction ond activities Write" 


FI for your copy to Cushman & Denison Mig. Co : 
THE MIRACLE PEN WITH THE FELT TIP! 
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A PROGRAM IN 4 WEEKS 


NEW 


The “Rhythm-8 Band” 


= 
= 
=| 


Eight rhythm instruments on one board. 


The finest thing ever Govetepes. Simple ona for the kindergarten, 
end yet captures interest in grades as high as the Sth and éth. 


1. Bell 5. Rat-a-Tat 

2. Tap-A-Rhythm 6. Swish 

3. Jingle Bells 7. Tambourine 

4. Wood-Tap 8. Snap-a-Rhythm 


ALL children play ALL the time. 
ALL children play ALL instruments. 


ALL THIS FOR $1.50 * 


The “Rhythm-8° with ettachable music stand. 


(Value, $1.50) 
BOOK |, “The Rhythm-8 Self-Instruction Method.” Con. 


tains 14 selections. (Value: 25¢) 


BOOK Il, “The Rhythm-8 Self-instruction Method.” Coa- 
tains 29 selections. (Value: 25¢) 
Rhythe-6 Part tor Books | and of the ‘1-2-3 Harmony Band 


Me thod.”” (Al 18 selections in this book can be played with the 
"Rhythm" alone, or in combination with the harmony bend 
instruments. (Value: 25¢) 


on all orders of $3.00 or more. 


(This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors and 
school officials and is limited to ONE to a customer.) 
FREE A music desk stand ond BOOKS | 

and of the ‘1-2-3 Harmony Bond 
Method’ ore provided FREE OF CHARGE with 
each Harmony Bend instrument on all Schoo! 
Orders 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis, 
Rhythm-8 @ $1.50 each $ 
Seprone Child Fiutes $1.00 each 

to Green Pipes $1.25 each $ 
Tenor Organ pes @ $1.25 eoch $ 
Soprano Chimes @ $1.75 each $ 
Alto é $1.75 each $ 

h 

THE CHRISTMAS BOOK ' 
Symphonet and Harmon Part $.25 
Rhythm-8 Part $.25 $ 
Piano Accompaniment Part 

Less 50c coupon deduction $.......... 
enclose $.......... 


The NEW Harmony Band 


The child flute 
& harmony pipes 


a 


| 
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The NEW Chimes The NEW Organ Pipes 


i 
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Pipes 


soprano, alte and tenor) 


Hareony Pipes 


(Available in 
soprano, alto and tenor) 


Although we have tried, we 
have been unable to make 
any improvements on these 
popular instruments within 
their low price range. 


* MORE DURABLE 
* NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


* MORE ATTRACTIVE 
* BETTER TONE 


IF A CHILD CAN COUNT TO "FOUR" ...he can play any soprano instrument. (Only four tones to master) 
IF A CHILD CAN COUNT TO “THREE”...he can play any alto or tenor instrument. (Only three tones 
to master) 

BEST OF ALL . . . the children play in three-part harmony from the first lesson on. 

THE INSTRUMENTS ARE SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR FIRST GRADE. and hold interest as high as 6th grade. 


(Even adults enjoy playing these interesting instruments) 


FREE TO 
TEACHERS 


You can have a harmony band with as few as three players or as many 
as a hundred. You can have a band of chimes only; or organ pipes only; 
of child flutes and harmony pipes only; or you can combine all three 

h as the soprano instrument usual! lays the melod 
types. tnasmech complete with teaching instruc 
it is best to have a few more soprano instruments than alto and tenor. tions, 5 provided free of charge 
A reasonable balance, however, is all that is required. (If desired, the to teachers on all INITIAL or 
Rhythm-8 and the Symphonet may also be added to the band) ders 


FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
“THE CHRISTMAS BOOK’ 


A fine collection of familiar Christmas songs arranged in four part harmony for Symphonet-Harmony Band. The Sym- 
phonet plays the melody part and the Harmony Band instruments play the lower three harmony parts. Although 
it is desirable that the Symphonet or some other ‘C’ instrument such as the violin or flute play the melody part, 
these songs may be played by Harmony Band instruments alone if a piano is used to accompany the band, for the 
piano may also be used to play the melody. A special ‘Bb, Eb, Bass Clef’ melody part is available, which makes it 
possible to add any band or orchestra instrument to the Harmony Band. Start preparing for your Christmas program 
by ordering this book now. (Price 25¢) 


Why be satisfied with one octave ... use the 


TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 


All This For $1.50 


2.65 Val 
Each set consists of: $ — 


The De Luxe Model Symphonet (Value $1.00) 
The attachable music holder (Value 7¢) 


The two-octave Symphonet can be studied as 
low as third grade and can be studied profit- 
ably in higk school as well. It gives the stu- 
dent an opportunity to gain a music educa- 
tion he could get in no other way for such a 
small price. You can have a band of Sym- The “Number or Note Symphonet Method” 
phonets only, or a band of Symphonets and (Vatue 25¢) 


harmony band instruments combined. @ Books | and I! of the “Sing or Piay Symphonet 
Method.” (Value 50¢) 


_HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC 


2821 North 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


Plastic bag (Value 15¢) 
A desk music stand (Value 25¢) 
Both Harmony-Band books (Valve 50¢) 
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